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THE NEW CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY AT WASHINGTON, D C 


|" books lies the soul of the whole past time; the articulate, audible voice of the past, when the body and material 
substance of it has altogether vanished like a dream... . The true university of these days is a collection of 


books.—Heroes and Hero Worship. 


I the heir of all the ages in the foremost ‘les of time.—LocKsLEY HALL. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 


List of Standard Reference Works includes: 
THE NEW 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP/ZEDIA 


AT 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge, containing upwards of 30,000 articles; 


A POPULAR PRICE. 


illustrated by more than 3.500 engravings; over 


11,000,000 words, and 17,560 columns of reading matter. 


Rewritten and enlarged by American and English Editors. 
Corrections and 


The New Popular Edition. In 10 yolumes. Imperial octavo. 


Worcester’s 
Unabridged Quarto Dictionary. 


half Turkey moroceo, marbled e/ges, 
$12.00; half Russia, marbled edges, $12.00; half Russia, vermill:on 
edges, $12.50; full Russia, marbled edges, $16.00; full Russia, 
vermillion eoges, $16 50; full Turkey, marbled edges, $16 00; fall 
Turkey, extra gilt edges, $17.00. The above styles, with Denison’s 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


Lippincott’s 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography 
and Mythology. 


New Edition. Thoroughly Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 
REDUCED ONE-THIRD IN PRICE. 
Containing Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of All Ages and C un- 
tries. By J. Tuomas, M.D., LL. D. 
Complete in «ne imperial octavo volume of 2,550 pages. Sheep, 
$8.00, net; half Turkey, $10.00, net; half Russia, $10.00, net. 
Two-Volume Edition. Sheep, per set, $10.00, net; half Turkey, 


$12 00, net. 
THE NEW 


Edited by Horace Howarp Furniss, Ph. D., 


Sheep, marbled edg+s, $10.00; 


LL. D., L. HH. D. 


International in Character. 
Additions n.ade up to the day of printing. 


Cloth binding, $20.00, ne:; half leather binding, $25.00, nét. 





VARIORUM EDITION 


Royal octavo volumes 


Based upon the most recent Census Returns, and 


Lippincott’s Gazetteer of the World. 
Edition of 1895. With Latest Census Returns, Newly Revised and Enlarged. 
REDUCED ONE-THIRD IN PRICE. 

A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of the 
World, containing notices of over 125,000 places, with recent 
and authentic information respecting the Countries, Islands, 
Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every portion of the 
globe; also, the Census for 1880-1890 Originally edited by JosEPH 
Tuomas, M.D., LL. D., author of ** Lippincott’s Pronouncing Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,” ** Thomas’s Pronouncivg Medical Diction- 
ary,’ etc. One imperial octavo volume of nearly 3,000 pages. 
Library sheep, $8 00, net; half Turkey, $1000, net; balf Russia, 
$10.00, net. 


Allibone’s Dictionary of Authors, 
and Supplement. 


A Critical Dictionary of English Literavure and British and American 
Authors, Living and Deceased. By 8S. Austin ALLIBONE, LL D. 
With Supplement. By Joun Foster Kirk, LL.D. The ent re 
work containing the Names and History of over Eighty-three 
Thousand Authors. Complete in five imperial octavo volumes. 
Cioth, $37.50; sheep, $42.50; half Russia, $50 00; half calf, $55 00; 
baif morocco, $55.00. 


OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Extra cloth, uncut edges, gilt top, $400. The ten 


volumes already issued, bound in half morocco, gilt top, $50. Suld only in sets. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
THE TEMPEST. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 


For sale by all booksellers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, - 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
KING LEAR. 


HAMLET (2 vols ). 
MACBETH. 
OTHELLO. 


Specimen pages sent sree on application to the Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Church Equipment. 
Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & Cw. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copper and Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL CQO., Boston, Mass. 








THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHURGH BELLS £?e7<s 


& tv AM rid 

ee —_~ METAL Syaet = ). 
d for Price and Cata 

leSHANE. BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Buckey e Bell Foundry 


E.W.Va Ms n Co,, Cinciunati, Ohia 


Bost Pure Cop- Chureh Bells & Chimes, 


Highest Award at World's Fair. Gold M 
Mid-winter Exp’n, Price, verms, etc., wont wy ine 


BELLS 


reel AlloyChurech & School Bells. g@-Send for 
atalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 


PARTI: 1. 


Testament. 4. 
PART Il: 5. 





PART III: 9 





tory of the Bible. 15. 
History of the Church. 


PART V: li7and Is, 





PART VI: 21 and 22. 


IMPROVED 


Cathedral Tubular Bells,| ~ 
CHIMES AND PEALS (Harrington and 


other patents.) 
U.S. Tabalar Bell Co. Sole Mfrs., Methuen, Mass. 


of the Old Testament. 3. 


Jesus’ Publie Ministry. 


History of the Church. 16. 


The Period of Church Supremacy. 
19. The Period of the Papacy. 20. 
ee Chureh—the Period of the Papacy. 


The Period of the Reformation. 
History of the Church. 


Congregational S. S. & Publishing Society, 
Boston and Chicago. 


Supplemental Vacation 
Lessons. 


FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OR HOME. 


OUTLINE BIBLE STUDIES 


By M. C. Hazarp, Ph. D. 
Six parts, price 4 cents each, 


Reading. 


Any book, religious or secular, can be 
supplied by us at short notice and at a 
liberal discount. 


The Bible as a Book. 2. The Geography 
The Geography of the New 
Bible History, the Primitive Period, 
Bible History, the Development Period. 
6. Bible History, the Period of Splendor and Decay. 
7. The Life of Christ. 8. 
The Life of Christ, the Week of Suffer- 
ing. 10. The Life of Christ, the Forty Days of Res- 


Shopworn Books. 


We have picked out from our shelves a 
number of standard books, more or less 
shopworn, and put them with a lot of new 
books recently injured in our store by water. 


urrectiop. ll, The Institutions of the Bible. 12. The 
Four Gospels. These volumes we are marking down from 
PART IV: 13. Tne Growth of the Bi le. 14. The His- one-third to two thirds, according to their 


condition. Give us ap idea of the kind of 
books that interest you and we will let you 
know what we have; or call and examine 
the books for yourself. 


The History of the 


24. Congregationalism. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 


1 Somerset Street, Boston. 








PULPIT SUITS snd LODGE NOOM FUR. 
A.B. & E.L. SHAW, - 27 Sudbury St.. Boston, Mass. 





Our Make. 





CHURCH ORGAN FOR SALE. 


Cost $2,400. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO., Boston. 


COSPEL HYMNS, |! to 6. 
Excel, Mus. Ed , 875 per 100; Words Ed , $10 upwards per 
Price $1,200. 100. Christian Endeavor Hymns. £30 per 100. 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St.. New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





BAILEY’S 


omnes, light-spreading, Silvwere 

RI ated ( ‘orrngated Glass retlectors. nd oil. 
he most perfect light ever made 

_ for CHURCHES, Halls, etc. 


REFLECTORS 


Handsome designs for electric light, gas 
Catalogue and price list tree, 


BAILEY REFLECTOR CO., Pittsburg, Pa, 





O._p Books Boucnur. 
LIBRARIES AND SMALL PARCELS OF 
BOOKS PURCHASED. 

Save the expense and delay of Auction Sales. 
N.J. BARTLETT & CO., 28 Cornhill, Boston 
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SUCCESSFUL EVERYWHERE. 


MONEY 
AND 
BANKING. 


By HORACE WHITE. 
POPULAR EDITION. 


Paper. 488 pages. Illustrated. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


The best presentation of the current questions of 
finance that are now engrossing the attention of the 
American people. 

A fearless and wholesome exposure of the errors 
which have infested our currency from the beginning. 

No more cogent or trenchant plea for sound money 
could be made, 

Ought to be in the hands of every man who desires to 
post himself upon the matter of sound money. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 60 cents. Special discount on 
large orders. May be ordered of all booksellers. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


9-13 Tremont Place, Boston. 





Scholarships 





Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Columbia, Cornell, 
University of Pennsylvania, 
University of Michigan, 
University of Chicago, 
Leland Stanford University, 
or Northwestern University. 


ESSRS HERBERT S. STONE & 
COMPANY offer to any person 
securing two hundred and fifty 

{250) new subscribers to Tue Cuap-Book, 
free tuition for one year to any one of the 
above universities or colleges, and one hun- 
dred ($100.00) dollars in cash additional; 
to any one securing one hundred and fifty 
{150) new subscribers, they offer free tuition 
as above. To persons securing less than 
these numbers, a commission of 25 per 
cent. will be allowed on all subscriptions. 
Cheques must accompany all lists and 
should be made payable to Tue CuAp-Book. 
The subscription price is two ($2.00) dollars 
per year. This offer is open until January 
1, 1897, For circulars, subscription blanks, 
etc., address Tue Cup Book, Chicago. 








Educational. 





RHODE ISLAND. 








RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 
courses, 200 a year. September 8 Write for 
illustrated catalogue. 

F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 
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Educational. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8, 
Established, 1855. 

3 EasT 4TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 








THEOLOGICAL. 
MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEIIINARY. 


Choice between two courses of study, Classical and 
rity Biblical, in Junior year; one course in 
Middle and Senior years, Optionals in Hebrew and 
Cognates, and in Greek. Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 2,9 a.M. Apply to Prof. C. 
Beckwith, or Prof. G. W. Gilmore, Bangor, Me. 








OHIO, OBERLIN, 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
62d year opens Sept. 23d. With special advantages 
in the College and the Conservatory of Music. 

E I, BOSWORTH, Sec. 





CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVBN. 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


Term opens Sept. 24. The School offers many Uni- 
versity advantages. For catalogues or information, 
address Prof. GEO. B. STEVENS, New Haven, Ct. 


HARTFORD 
THEOLOGICAL 
Unexcelled SEMINARY, 


Advantages for 
Hartford, Conn. 





63d Year Opens 
October 7, 1896. 


College Graduates. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


Union Theological Seminary 


700 Park Avenue, New York. 


The next Term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 23, 1896. 

Students entering will meet the Faculty in the Pres- 
ident’s room, at 9.30 A.M. 

Rooms will be drawn at 2 P. M. 

The opening address, by PRESIDENT HASTINGS, will 
be delivered in the Adams € - Thursday, Se at. 24, 
at4Pp.M. - KINGSLEY, Sec’y. 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO. 


Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Next term begins Sept. 9th. Best theoreti- 
cal and practical training. Scholarships, Fel- 
lowships, Seminary Social Settlement. For 
further information address Prof. H. M. Scort, 
520 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








MAINE. 
MAINE, WATERFORD. 


DOUGLASS SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant location. Home care. Thorough and ex 
tensive courses. Expenses low. Isth year begins 
Sept. 9. Miss DOUGLASS, Priv. 











NEW H AM PSHIRE. 





NEW LONDON, N. H. 


COLBY ACADEMY. 
$200 to $250 a Year. Coeducational. 44th Year 
Send for Catalogue. Rev. Gro. W. GILE, P resident. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 
THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


The 114th year begins September 16, 18%. Eighty 

Scholarships awarded to students of high standing. 

For catalogue and iliustrated supplement, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. H. New buildings. Enlarged facil- 
ities. Beautiful and healthful location. Four-years 
courses of study. The me poe gpg of Oratory and 
Physical Culture just established. Young men and 
women fitted for our best colleges. Students of 
limited means received - the “#100 a year plan.” 
82d year be at Se %. Send for Catalogue. 
WH Bins MINGS, 














MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosToNn. 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 
Established in 1889, by the late Mrs. Mary Hente nway. 
Eighth year will begin § September 29th. Addres 


AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director, 9 Appleton st. ‘Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 

OAK GROVE HOPIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens September 23d, 1896, Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith and Wellesley. 


Miss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 

MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Worcester, Mass. Thorough preparation for Col- 
lege. Intermediate, Academic and Special Courses, 
Send for Illustrated Circular, 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Bridgewater, Mass. Regular and special courses 
for the preparation of teachers. Entrance examina- 
tion, Sept. 8-9. For circulars address 

AL BE RT G, BOY DEN » PRINC IPAL, 





MASsAC HUST Ts, “ANDOV ER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY 
For Young Ladies. Begins its 68th year Septem- 
ber Iith, offering enlarged opportunities. Three 
Seminary courses of studies and a College-fittin 
Course. Address Miss LAURA S. WATSON, i, Prine ipal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL Boys. College prepar- 
atory and general course of bags Individual teach- 
ey, 


ing. Gymnasium bowling al ete. Circulars, 
I, N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. Co-educational. Six courses 
of study. New buildings. Large Gymnasium. Fine 
Laboratories. $200a year. Send for catalogue to 


H. 8. COWELL, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 


MAPLEBANK HOME SCHOOL 
For Boys. best of care and instruction guaran- 
teed. Small boys a specialty. eS tor catalogue 
ae full information, Addre 


NRY N. De NORMANDIE, Principal. 





MASSAC HU SETTS, BOSTON. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


New Hail, Ashburton Place, 
Opens Oct. 7 Boston, Mass. 


MARSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art, 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The sixtieth year opens Sept, 17, 189. Board and 
tuition #25. Mrs. E. 8S. MEAD, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Framingham, Mass. Entrance Examination 
TUESDAY, September 8, 1896. For Circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Founded 1808. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and scientific course of 
study, also Prepar: meee and optional. Year begins 
Sept. 16, 1596, 
Ips 





Reig the 
AL L EN, Principal, Bradford, Mass, 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Academy for Boys. Prepares for any college or 
scientific school, Fully equipped laboratories in 
Chemistry, Physics and biology for training for 
medical schools, Fifty sixth year opens Sept. 10, 1896, 
WM. GALLAGHER, Ph. D., Principal. 


MASSACHI SETTS, WORCESTER. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester (** The Academic City’), Mass. 4st year. 
Best preparation for College, Profe esional or Busi- 
ness life. Healthful location. Careful selection and 
supervision of students. Small Classes 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., 


WORCESTER. 


Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, 


Worcester Academy 


Fits boys for Collegeand Scientific Schools, Equipment 
in grounds, buildings and Faculty of twelve men unex- 
celled, end for new, finely illustrated catalogue, 
Principal, D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Worcester, Mass. 











A. M., PRINCIPAL. 
VERMONT. 
VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 
ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. 


The 53d year gs § re 
DAVID Y. CO STOCK, A. M., Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 
For Young Ladies. 
Ten miles from Boston. Music, Art and Languages. 
Thorough preparation for college. 
Miss Wuittemore, Principal, Montvale, Mass. 





MASSAC H USETTS. 





MASSACHU SET Ts, Du XBU RY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL (£98). 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, GREAT BARRINGTON. 


HOUSATONIC HALL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AMONG THE yee at my 8. 
Address Miss F. M. WA 





MASSACHUSETTS, Sov TH BYFIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY (Home School). 
Founded 1763. Thorough training for College and 
Technical Schools. PERLEY L. HORNE, A.M 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTI- 
TUTE, Worcester, Mass. Courses of Study 
in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering and 
Chemistry. 158-Page Catalogue, showing appoint- 
ments secured by gr adnases, mailed free. Expenses 
low. 29th year. T. C. MENDENHALL, President. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ‘BosTom. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
and Christian Workers. Courses for Teachers, 
Matrons, Home-Makers, City Missionaries, Pastor's 
Assistants, Y. W. C. A. Secretaries, etc. Ninth year. 
Address for circulars Miss L. L. Sherman, Principal 
(formerly prince 7 D. L. Moody's Training School), 
52 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. (B. Y.W.C. A 
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_ Educational. 





Educational. 


Educational. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW YORK. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MARION. 


Tabor Academy, 


MARION, MASS. 


Five teachers; classical and general courses; pre- 


pares for all colleges. Tabor Hall is heated by steam, 
furnished with bath room, ete. Accommvdates young 
ladies. Young men room in private houses, but may 


board at Tabor Hall. Minimum expense, $175 per an- 
num, Send for catalogue. 
Prin., DANA M. DUSTAN, A. M. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SPRINGFIELD. 
“ae oe ‘ ° 

Attractive Life Calling. 

An unequaled anagem | for some of our best men 
and women in the * new profession ’—lay, Sunday school 
and missionary work. The Sch ol for Christian Workers, 
Springfield, Mass., should enter 100 leaders Sept. 2d in 
order to begin to fill the demand. New: Ladies’ Home, 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 


There are but few good musical insti- 
tutions. The largest, best, and most suc- 
cessful in America is the 


New England 


Conservatory of Music, 
Oratory and Languages 


at Boston, Mass. Comprehensive in plan, 
moderate in price, thorough in practice, and 
famous for results. 

Carl Felten, Musical Director. Frank 
W. Hale, Gen. Mgr. Send for Prospectus. 


NEW YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


THE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADE/1Y 


Peekskill, N. Y. 
alogue. 


63d year. Send for illustrated cat- 
CoL, LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 


For Young Ladies. 48th year. College preparation. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, New YORE. 


Miss S. D. Doremus 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
RE-OPENS OCTOBER Ist. 
785 Madison Avenue, New York. 








recognized practical missionary instructor, decisi b 
trustees to place institution on highest educational 
basis and secure as presidenta leader among college and 
seminary presidents, Arouse your friends and send for 


catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


For Young Ladies. Regular and elective courses, 
literary, scientific, classical. —— also fitted for 

Excellent 
Fine library, labora- 
tory, observatory, gymnasium, bowling alley; out- 
door sports, careful physical training. Perfect san- 
Beau- 


advanced courses in leading colleges. 


advantages in art and music. 


itary arrangements. Best home influences. 
tifully situated, 28 miles from Boston. 
62d year. 
Ss address 
Iss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


Fall term, Sept. 10, 1896. For illustrated 





Chauncy-Hall and Berkeley 


SCHOOLS 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Sts., Boston. 





Tre consolidation of Chauncy-Hall, the 
oldest Boston Private School, with the 
Berkeley School is the union of two 
strong forces, forming an institution of the 
highest order, to be known hereafter by 
the older name. 

Thorough preparation for Colleges and 
Professional Schools. Full Grammar and 
High School courses. In all classes Special 
Students are received. 

Opens Sept. 21. Send for 96 Catalogues. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR. 














RE-OPENS SEPT. Ast, 1896. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


is thorough, complete and practical. Pupils are 
fitted for the duties and work of every-day life. 


THE FACULTY 
embraces a list of more than twenty teachers and 
assistants, elected with special reference to pro- 
ficiency in each department. 


THE STUDENTS 


are young people of both sexes, full of d#vigence 


and zea/, 

THE DISCIPLINE 
is of the highest order and includes valuable 
business lessons. 


THE PATRONAGE 
is the LARGEST of any similar institution 
in the world. 


THE REPUTATION 
of this school for originality and leadershif and 
as being the Standard Institution of its 
kind is generally acknowledged. 


SPECIAL COURSE. 


Shorthand, Type Writing, Composition and 
Correspondence may be taken as a special course. 


SITUATIONS 


in business houses furnished pupils among 
the varied inducements toattend this school. 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING, 
608 Washington Street, Boston, is centrally lo- 
cated and purposely constructed, Office open 
daily, from 9 till2o’clock. Prospectus Post Free. 


H. E. HIBBARD, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE. 


Parents who seek 


the cultivation as well as the 
education of their daughters, 
will do well to write for the 


Manual of 
The Cambridge School 


of which Mr. Arthur Gilman 
is the Director. The address 
is simply Cambridge, Mass. 
The “atmosphere” of the place 
counts for more even, than the 
curriculum of the school. The 
school is “founded upon ex- 
perience and suited to the ca- 
pacities of the great variety of 
pupils.” No “fads” are in- 
dulged in. The training is in- 
tended to “raise the ideal of 
life.” 


NEW YORK, CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. ¥Y. For boarding ca- 
dets only. Completely equipped and beautifully 
located on Hudson River, near West Point. For 
catalogue, address 8. C. JONES, C. E., Supt. 








CONNECTICUT. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Primary, Academic 


Norwalk, Conn. 25th year. 
Music, Art, anc 


and College Preparatory courses. 
the Senguages. 
manners. } 


Jarefal attention to morals and 
ew buildi. gs, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL, 


Prepares for the best Colleges 
The next year will begin 


Lakeville, Conn. 

and Scientific Schools. 

September 16, 189%. 
EDWARD G. Coy, Head Master. 








CONNECTICUT, STAMFORD. 


» Betts Academy, 


Stamford, Conn. 

Home life and the individual are 
the keynotes at this school. Each 
boy is taught how to study—how to 
think and reason for himself, and is 
trained in observation and research, 


“ What we do, 
we do well. 


Preparation for any Technical 
School or University, and a liberal, 
practical training to those not in- 





tending to enter college. 

New building, modern conven- 
iences. Large, beautiful grounds 
adapted for athletics and out-door 
sports of all seasons. Illustrated catalogue on applica- 
tion. Personal inspection preferred. (One hour from 


New York.) Wo. J. Berts, M.A, (Yale), Principal. 


On September 2ist 
the old bell will ring 
in our 58th year. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL, 


2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 
For Girls Possesses finest private property in city. 
Boarding and day. l5th year. Academic, College 
Preparatory and Musical Depts. For illus. cat. and 
cefs.,address Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH, 








ILLINOIS. 








ILLINOIS, CHICAGO, 151 Throop Street. 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


University Extension and Non-Resident Courses lead 
to the usual College degrees, including all post- 
graduate. Instruction by mail in any desired sub- 
ject. Address F. W. HARKINS, Ph. D., Chancellor. 








NEw YORK, NEW YORK. 


MRS. LESLIE MORGAN’S 

Boarding and Day School for Girls, 15 West. 
86th Street, New York City. Thorough English from 
Kindergarten through College Preparatory. Miss 
Catherine Aiken’s Method of Concentrated Atten- 
tion in Mind Training a special feature; also con- 
versational French and German. Home and Chap- 
eronage for special students. 








NEW JERSEY. 





NEW JERSKHY, MONTCLAIR. 


M ontelatr Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. J. 

A strong mind in a strong body means, 
and has always meant, success, but the 
lack of either in these days of competi- 
tion means failure. Business and pro- 
fessional life are yearly increasing their 
demands on body and brain. We give 
our pupils careful teaching, abundant 
exercise and military drill. 

Send for a circular. 

J. G. MAacVICAR, 


Head Master, 








KANSAS. 





KANBAS, WICHITA. 


Fairmount College, 


WICHITA, KANSAS. 


The second year of this College. will open in 
all departments, Music, Fine Arts, Academy, 
College proper, September 9, 1896. 

Three parallel courses of study, Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. New England stand- 
ards in requirements, and modern methods by 
New England instructors. 

For information and catalogues, address 


N. J. MORRISON, President. 








NOVA SCOTIA. 





NOVA SCOTIA, HALIFAX. 


Halifax Ladies’ College. 


(In Affiliation with Dalhousie University.) 


ART STUDIO 
AND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Rev. ROBERT LAING, M.A., President. 


Miss M. S. KER, Girton, Cambridge, Resident 
Principal. 


Mr. C. H. PORTER, Leipsic, Director of Conservatory. 


The courses of study include English, Mathe- 
matics, Science, Modern and Classica) languages, 
Elocution, Calisthenics, Art and Music. 

There is a staff ot 23 teachers, selected from the 
best English and Canadian Universities and from 
the best German Conservatories of Music. 

There is direct communication with the United 
States by rail and water. Calendars containing full 
information may be obtained from the president, 








Rev. ROBERT LAING, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
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HE business year of the American 
| Board closes Sept. 1, and as the 
time approaches its friends watch 
the receipts with prayerful solicitude, hop- 
ing that, notwithstanding the business de- 
pression, contributions will come in during 
the remaining two or three weeks sufficient 
in amount to enable the Board to close its 
year without a new debt. If this desirable re- 
sult can be accomplished it will bring en- 
couragement to every burdened and toil- 
worn worker in our foreign field. The year 
closing has been an unusually trying one 
from the point of view of finances, owing to 
the strenuous and finally successful effort 
to lift the debt, and to the natural diversion 
of some funds for Armenian relief which 
might otherwise have gone to the regular 
work of the Board. Its regular receipts 
for the eleven months ending July 31 were 
$523,953, as over against $550,835 in the same 
period in 1895. Send in your gifts at once, 
brethren, that the year may close with all 
obligations fully met. 








Previous issues of our annual educational 
number have brought us many commenda- 
tions, but we venture to regard this week’s 
edition as still more deserving of favor. 
Certainly it will well reward a careful read- 
ing. We have aimed to make it of interest 
and service not only to those who are pro- 
fessionally concerned with educational prob- 
lems and movements, but to the great army 
of our readers who have a personal interest 
in such matters. Parents who have chil- 
dren at school or college, and pupils of al- 
most every grade, will find suggestion and 
stimulus, while the general reader will be 
made aware of the close and vital connec- 
tion between the educational institutions of 
the country and all that makes for the wel- 
fare of the home, the State and the individ- 
ual, 


Mr. Winship’s article will encourage all 
friends of our present public school system; 
Mr. Putnam makes it evident that the best 
librarians today consider their office a pub- 
lic trust. Mr. Buckham’s plea for the 
larger recognition of the Bible in the col- 
leges will find many a responsive chord. 
The conspicuous solitariness in which Miss 
Quint stands as a feminine Master of Arts 
gives a peculiar zest to her article. The 
story of Armour Institute reveals the possi- 
bilities for good which lie in the possession 
of great wealth, while the description of 
such summer assemblies as those at North- 
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field, Chautauqua and Worcester open to 
view the special educational advantages 
with which every recurring summer is more 
and more prolific. Educational themes are 
made the subject of timely editorials, and 
the page of brief paragraphic note and com- 
ment will be found as instructive as any of 
the forty-eight. 


We can sympathize in these torrid days 
with the bold image of the Hebrew poet 
who calls Jehovah in the climax of his 
song ‘‘a shadow from the heat.’’ Patience 
is sorely tried in August experiences and 
does not always overcome. To many, we 
suppose, faith in God seems an ill-asserted 
remedy for the suffering which our sum- 
mer atmosphere, blazing with sunlight and 
charged with moisture to the saturation 
point, causes to mortals. And yet it is the 
best of remedies. The words of the old 
Book are true, and God is still a shadow 
from the heat. At least he enables us to 
overcome impatience, if his breezes do not 
blow to bring us immediate outward relief. 
Faith in God rids us of haste and worry, 
and haste and worry are the coadjutors of 
heat. It is well in sultry days to take as 
acommand and literally the promise, ‘‘ He 
that believeth shall not make haste’’; and 
there never is a better opportunity to prac- 
tice casting all our care upon him who 
careth for us than when we are tempted 
to translate discomfort into anxiety. <A 
quiet mind and busy hands are the best 
remedies for heat impatience, and these 
grow out of and accompany true faith in 
God. 


In this critical aad hypersensitive age 
there really ought to be some method de- 
vised for the expression of quotation marks 
in spoken language. The speaker cannot 
well stop the flow of his words for ac- 
knowledgment, and, if he is of a sequeam- 
ish conscience, may be tempted to deny 
himself sadly-needed quotations, or be com- 
pelled to the sad experience of Mr. Candi- 
date Bryan, who has just been obliged to 
put quotation marks to the most effective 
part of his convention speech in the printed 
and authorized edition. This peroration, 
which proves also to be a quotation, apply- 
ing the incidents of our Lord’s crucifixion 
to the uses of a political campaign, we can- 
not help thinking unfortunate from the lips 
of a Christian man in such conditions, and, 
as it seems likely to play a large part in the 
campaign, we desire to protest before the 
battle waxes hot and the participants be- 
come deaf to remonstrance against the 
threatened abuse of sacred names and im- 
ages. The crown of thorns and cross of 
suffering are not emblems to be paraded 
through the streets by political clubs and 
torchlight processions in the interest of any 
merely political preaching. 


Mr. Buckham’s article in this week’s 
issue, on Biblical Study in the Colleges, 
presents a problem involving many difficul- 
ties which have found only partial solution 
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even in the most favorable cases which he 
considers. The fact is that some general 
acquaintance with the essentials of Bible 
history and with the devotional portion of 
the Scriptures should find a place in the 
course of preliminary education. To en- 
force this we do not see why our colleges 
might not add to their list of requirements 
for admission such a one as this: ‘* Also an 
acquaintance with the facts in the life of 
Abraham, Moses, David, Isaiah, Jesus and 
Paul, as narrated in the English Bible,’ 
Surely the knowledge of these facts is as 
important to a right use of college opportu- 
nities as acquaintance with the career of 
Cesar or of Xenophon. And the rudi- 
ments of Bible history ought not to take up 
the time of professors or of students in the 
college years. 





OOMPULSORY WORSHIP IN OUR OOL- 
LEGES, 

The periodical agitation of this question 
arises, in our judgment, more from the fact 
that each generation of college students 
feels called upon to ventilate its opinions 
on the matter than from any inherent prob- 
ability that the traditional policy of our 
Christian colleges is to be modified in the 
near future, Since the days when colle- 
gians were obliged to attend daily prayers 
at five o’clock in the morning and evening 
devotions as well, besides two or three 
services on Sunday, there has been a consid- 
erable and an extremely desirable advance 
in the direction of freedom. Few colleges 
now require attendance more than once on 
Sunday, and the hour for morning prayers 
is a reasonable one. The liturgical and 
musical elements have been greatly im- 
proved, and in a number of institutions 
some of the best preachers in the country 
are heard during the course of a year. 

Nevertheless, despite these marked con- 
cessions to the spirit of the age, we find a 
prevailing disposition among the students 
at Williams and Amherst and at other in- 
stitutions to demand the total abolishment 
of compulsory worship. Almost every week 
the college papers indicate the existence of 
this feeling, and the sentiment has in more 
than one instance crystallized in petitions 
to the trustees, to which have been affixed 
the names of a very large proportion of the 
undergraduates. In this way a large prob- 
lem is thrust constantly upon the attention 
of those who are responsible for the admin- 
istration of these colleges, while the more 
or less continuous agitation of the subject 
cannot fail to affect in many particulars the 
internal life of the college community. 

In behalf of free worship certain respect- 
able and now somewhat well-worn argu- 
ments can certainly be advanced. The 
word ‘‘free’’ has a captivating sound in 
the ears of some persons, whether applied 
to the coin of the realm or to personal habits 
and conventional usages. But unless the 
optional system becomes operative from the 
very beginning of the Freshman year, we 
cannot see why the student should object 
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more strongly to being compelled to attend 
worship than recitations. If his intellectual 
life is subjected somewhat to times and 
seasons, it is not an invasion of personal 
liberty to appoint safeguards for his spirit- 
ual life. College sentiment on that point 
ought not to be altogether decisive. It is 
easy for a few outspoken men to create and 
sustain a wave of feeling before which the 
more timid and conservative minds are 
swept along. But it is a noticeable fact 
that when men have been out of college 
half a dozen years, or even less, they not 
infrequently change their minds and be- 
come earnest advocates of the compulsory 
system. It is quite possible that the youth 
of eighteen or twenty may not be quite so 
wise as his parents, guardians, or teachers 
as respects what is best for him physically, 
intellectually and spiritually. 

We think the cases where students are 
harmed by attendance on compulsory serv- 
ices are extremely few. A great many of 
them are expected to attend services when 
at home on vacations; why should all re- 
strictions be thrown aside during term time? 
Nor can any one who has had no religious 
training and inherits no religious feeling 
suffer greatly in being required to begin 
each day by participating in a short and 
helpfu) service of worship. He must bea 
very weak and narrow man who is thereby 
alienated from the religious life and madea 
bitter critic of religious forms and institu- 
tions. 

We should be sorry to see college author- 
ities yielding to the clamor of undergradu- 
ates, Tlarvard is so essentially different in 
its internal life from most of our colleges 
that the fact that free worship has been es- 
tablished there cannot be cited as proof 
that it would work happily under other 
conditions. We agree entirely with Presi- 
dent Franklin Carter of Williams, who, in his 
last Commencement report touching upon 
the agitation of the matter among bis own 
students, says: ‘* Whatever may be the ulti- 
mate solution of the religious problem for 
the New England colleges, the almost uni- 
versal usage still prevailing clearly shows 
that the managers of these institutions do 
not believe that the method adopted by 
Harvard (in regard to the success of which 
very diverse testimony is received) is sure 
to promote elsewhere the best interests of 
the organism as a whole.” 


$$ 


REDEEMING THE HARD TIMES. 


That we have fallen upon evil days 
financially even the most rose-colored spec- 
tacles are powerless to conceal. From the 
capitalist, in whose brow the furrows deepen 
hourly as he anxiously scans the political 
horizon and the bulletins from Wall Street, 
to the bootblack, who sees with dismay 
some of his most reliable customers grow 
increasingly prone to do their own ‘shin- 
ing,’’ in every life this dread fact, like the 
ominous muttering of an earthquake, con- 
tinually asserts itself above the surface 
chatter of ordinary social intercourse. Nor 
is the department of religious work exempt 
from this element of unrest. From various 
sources, both at home and abroad, come 
tidings of unpaid ministers, churches with 
closed doors, restricted gifts and abandoned 
enterprises—all for lack of financial support. 
A dollar has no more purchasing power in 
an ecclesiastical treasury than in a restaurant 
or a railway train. We cannot make bricks 
without straw. Shall we therefore abandon 
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the struggle, lose all interest in our fellow- 
men and devote our energies to the further- 
ance of our own comfort and advantage? 
Shall we stop doing and giving because the 
Jumbo of hard times has stepped on our 
personal pocketbook and the bottom of 
the church treasury has dropped out? Is 
spiritual famine an inevitable result of a 
scarcity of money? Or is all this stress and 
strain divinely permitted, to test our loyalty, 
to develop powers hitherto unknown or 
unused, to show us that the mighty dollar 
is not almighty, and that the kingdom of 
God moves forward to perfection inde- 
pendently of the fluctuations of the stock 
market? 

Let us glance for a moment at the reverse 
side of the shield. Into a little Western 
town, blighted by crop failure for nine suc- 
cessive years, where four years ago the 
discouraged church discontinued services, 
comes a man of God with sufficient faith 
and courage to breathe new life into these 
disheartened laborers. He talks with the 
people in their homes; he bears them aloft 
on the wings of prayer; they crowd through 
the now open church door; their hearts 
melt in repentance and exult with a sense 
of sins forgiven; they join hands in God’s 
service. A Sunday school is organized; an 
Endeavor Society quickly follows; and, like 
a host of armed warriors springing up in 
a night, an army of workers arises, poor 
as ever in this world’s goods, but rich ina 
faith, fellowship and purpose which pov- 
erty and temptation are powerless to de- 
stroy. 

The women of a church in a prominent 
Southern city, to help in raising its debt, 
have pitched a tent on the lawn, where de- 
licious iee cream and home-made cake are 
served and orders taken for supplying them 
in quantity at homes. A woman’s mission- 
ary society in the Interior buys commuta- 
tion tickets to the nearest large city and 
rents them at less than the rate of single 
fare, dividing the profit between the buyer 
and the church—an arrangement entirely 
within the rules of the railway company. 
While the church is not primarily a money- 
making institution—nor should it be made 
such—yet the business principles of indus- 
try, economy and enterprise are just as cred- 
itable to a religious organization as to an 
individual. Indeed, they are infinitely pref- 
erable to debt. 

Take the single item of vacation supplies. 
Strong city churches ordinarily pay from 
twenty-five to fifty dollars per Sunday for 
the ablest and best trained preachers ob- 
tainable, and keenly enjey the privilege of 
hearing them. This year three churches 
in a New England city, whose hearts were 
larger than their bank accounts, unable 
without retrenchment to give as generously 
toward the debt of the American Board as 
they wished, emptied their purses into its 
treasury, at the same time agreeing to hold 
uvion services during the summer, thus 
saving two-thirds the cost of supplies. 
Another church arranges open conferences 
for summer Sunday evenings, choosing 
topics of popular interest. Still others— 
one in California we have specially in mind 
—invites educated Jaymen of unquestioned 
piety to fill its pulpit during the pastor’s 
vacation. 

Shall we not, then, work on hopefully 
and give with a liberal hand so long as we 
have means, though in order to make up 
the deficiency we must economize, co-oper- 
ate, study our resources and develop all 
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our powers? And if our bank account be 
exhausted we are not left empty-handed. We 
can still offer consecrated hearts and brains, 
remembering that the gift of God is not 
to be purchased with money. So shall even 
a lean treasury be made to yield rich spir- 
itual fruitage. 


Who liveth best? Not he whose sail, 

Swept on by favoring tide and gale, 
Swift wins the baven fair; 

But he whose spirit strong doth still 

A victory wrest from every ill; 
Whose faith sublime 

On every cloud a rainbow paints— 
*Tis he redeems the time. 








AMERIOAN HONOR IN TURKEY. 


That public opinion is by no means satis- 
fied with the relations of our Government 
with Turkey was made further manifest at 
Chautauqua last week by the unanimous 
adoption in one of its assemblies of a tele- 
gram to the President of the United States, 
reading as follows: 

Four thousand American citizens assembled 
at Chautauqua, indignant at the — com- 
mitted on our fellow-countrymen at Harpoot, 
Turkey, ten months ago, and distressed by 
the fact that no indemnity nor satisfaction 
has yet been secured, respectfully urge you to 
use every means in your power to maintain 
the rights of our fellow-citizens and uphold 
the dignity of the United States in that land. 

Among other matters not adjudicated 
between the American and Turkish foreign 
offices are the claims for indemnity for per- 
son and property referred to in this tele- 
gram, and the yet more urgent matter of 
the imprisonment of Mr. Knapp upon 
charges absurdly vague or evidently men- 
dacious. Is it too much to ask that these 
matters should be urged to a conclusion, 
and that the delays and excuses of the Turk 
should no longer be listened to with pa- 
tience? 

We have already expressed our dislike of 
ill-advised attempts to force the President’s 
hand by indiscreet appeals to popular as- 
semblies, but with the respectful tone and 
the essential purpose of this telegram we 
are in full sympathy. While we are aware 
that Minister Terrell has gone back to Con- 
stantinople fresh from an interview with 
his chief and under pledge of action, and 
wish him to have a fair chance to carry out 
his instructions, nevertheless we feel that 
the honor of America is suffering by too 
long delay of redress for the suffering and 
losses of its imperiled citizens in Turkey. 

This Administration can act decisively in 
international relations, as the President’s 
message on the Venezuela boundary plainly 
showed, and nothing but prompt and deci- 
sive action will, in the long run, win the re- 
spect of the Turkish Government and make 
life safe for Americans residing in its terri- 
tory. To such determined and decisive ac- 
tion we believe the Porte would yield, and 
a vexatious question would be settled to the 
permanent honor and advantage of America 
in the East. 





THE HYMNS OF THE OHUROH. 


Next to the Scriptures and the habit of 
prayer, probably the hymns of the church 
have done more than any other agency to 
unite Christian hearts and to promote their 
growth in grace. Doubtless there are some 
to whom they are of equal value with even 
these. They embody so much of spiritual 
experience, they are so rich in consolation 
and cheer, they incite to such noble and 
holy endeavor, that they touch and inspire 
the hardest hearts. Nowhere else do we 
read the history of Christianity written in 
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such fascinating and impressive terms. 
Nothing else so enables us to appreciate 
that all true believers are one with other, 
with the multitude of the redeemed on 
high, and with Jesus Christ himself. With- 
out them our worship would seem barren 
and often vain, and our private spiritual 
life would be deprived of one of its most 
stimulating and delightful influences. 

The prevailing type of any one’s piety 
may be discovered readily from his favorite 
hymns, and it is worth notice that the sim- 
plest hymns often are popular with the 
most cultured Christians, and that the state- 
liest and most finished, considered from the 
literary and artistic points of view, are fa- 
vorites with the common people. This is 
because they are genuine hymns, true to 
human nature, expressive of its actual 
needs, fears, hopes and joys. They are not 
artificial and merely made to order. They 
embody sentiments of which we all are 
conscious, 

It is something to be thankful for that 
there are so many really fine hymns, and 
also that so many hymns, which in whole 
or in part are not of the best, have been so 
fruitful of blessing. A high standard ought 
to be maintained but not in a finical spirit. 
Thousands have found spiritual help in 
hymns which in themselves are open to se- 
vere criticism, but which at least have 
trained people to love sacred song and often 
to prefer the best quality of it. 

It is an old saying that the devil cannot 
abide a good hymn and flees when he hears 
one. Certainly, nothing else except prayer 
is a more trustworthy source of help in sore 
temptation or sorrow. It is well for us all, 
even for those who cannot sing, to famil- 
iarize ourselves with good hymns, for they 
are a ceaseless source of comfort and 
strength. 

eee eee 
OURRENT HISTORY. 
‘*Unprecedented’’ Heat. 

When the mercury persistently remains 
among the nineties day after day, and per- 
spiring humanity precipitates itself by 
thousands to the seashore or seeks in vain 
for cool uplands, it is the most natural 
thing in the world to speak of ‘ unprece- 
dented’ heat. Yet the weather record for 
July, a month which had some exception- 
ally torrid days, shows that the average 
temperature, in New England, at least, was 
less than two degrees higher than last year, 
and the variation for more than thirty 
years, taking the month as a whole, has 
been exceedingly slight. Probably August 
will register the same comfortable average, 
despite the fact that the last few days, par- 
ticularly Sunday, have been almost unen- 
durable. The number of deaths from heat 
in New York alone on Sunday exceeded 
seventy, with a record of 250 for the six 
days ending Monday night, while the pros- 
tration in Chicago, and throughout the en- 
tire West. and South, has been equally un- 
paralleled. Even Boston’s famous east wind 
was not forthcoming and a high degree of 
humidity greatly increased the uncomfort- 
ableness. In extent of territory covered, in 
its continuance day after day and in excess- 
ive mortality the present hot spell may, in- 
deed, be ‘‘ unprecedented,’’ but let us hope 
that the beneficent law of averages, at the 
end of the month, will bring comfort to 
those who now faint under the heat and 
burden of the day. 

Mr. Bryan. 
Spectacularly considered, the most strik- 
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ing event in the political arena the past 
week has been Candidate Bryan’s journey 
from his home in Lincoln, Neb., to New 
York city. The ostensible purpose of his 
coming East just at this time is to receive 
at a great mass meeting in Madison Square 
Garden, Wednesday night, formal notifica- 
tion of his nomination, But both Mr. Bryan 
and his managers are acute enough to rec- 
ognize the value of the trip in bringing him 
personally to the notice of a multitude of 
voters in many States. To that end recep- 
tions were arranged for him along the route, 
and wherever his train stopped for any 
length of time the crowd flocked to his car 
and in most instances were rewarded not 
merely by a glimpse of Mr. and Mrs. Bryan 
but by appropriate remarks by the presi- 
dential candidate which in more than one 
instance spun themselves out to a speech of 
considerable length. His utterances were 
notremarkable as a contribution to a candid 
and illuminating discussion of the great 
questions at issue, but were rather skillful 
and taking appeals to the prejudices of his 
hearers. It is evident that Mr. Bryan is 
bidding for the support of the Populists by 
endeavoring to make it appear that all the 
forces of intrenched wealth are in league 
against him and by showing that he has 
been raised up at this juncture to serve as a 
tribune of the people and to help right ex- 
isting wrongs and abuses. 


The Trend Among the Democrats. 

The progress of the campaign makes 
more apparent and sharp cut the split in 
the Democratic party. The sentiment op- 
posed to the Chicago platform and ticket 
has crystallized in a conference at Indian- 
apolis attended by dissatisfied Democrats 
from all over the country, nearly every 
State in the Union being represented by 
men who have long been prominent in the 
party councils. After careful deliberation 
it was decided with general unanimity that 
a convention should be called at Indianap- 
olis, Sept. 2, to formulate a platform upon 
which all sound money Democrats can 
stand and to nominate a ticket. This new 
organization has taken the name of the 
National Democratic party, and that vet- 
eran Democratic war horse, General Bragg 
of Wisconsin, appears to be the man most 
likely to receive the nomination for the 
presidency, if one is made, while his 1un- 
ning mate may be General Buckner of 
Tennessee, who fought in the Confederate 
army. The possibility of such a combina- 
tion indicates how complete has been the 
shifting of issues. If a Union general and 
a Confederate general are placed in nomi- 
nation on the same ticket, it will appeal 
strongly to soldiers who fought on different 
sides in the Civil War. General Bragg con- 
siders his age an obstacle to his nomina- 
tion, and, as he is not ambitious for polit- 
ical honors, would favor the choice of a 
man like Mr. Palmer of Illinois. 

Curiosity as to President Cleveland’s ex- 
act position has not been gratified by any 
deliverance on his part, though the intima- 
tion that Sec. Hoke Smith, whose paper 
has espoused free silver, is soon to retire 
from the Cabinet would indicate that the 
President was displeased with the course to 
which his cabinet officer has committed 
himself. There are also rumors that Secre- 
tary Lamont is about to cast in his lot with 
the Chicago nominee. Here in Massachu- 
setts there is the prospect of a hard and 
earnest fight in behalf of the gold standard. 
Old and honored leaders of the Democratic 
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party like ex-Mayor Prince and Charles 
Levi Woodbury are girding themselves for 
the fray, while the canvass of the Young 
Men’s Democratic Club reveals adherence 
to the gold standard and opposition to the 
outcome of the Chicago convention on the 
part of a large proportion of the members 
of the club. George Fred Williams has not 
succeeded in carrying with him the younger 
and more thoughtful Democrats whom he 
once counted among his followers. The 
type of men now hurrahing for him and 
pointing to him as their popular idol cer- 
tainly does not represent the things which 
the ablest, most patriotic and most intelli- 
gent young men who have in previous years 
allied themselves with the Democratic party 
believe in and for which they are still ready 
to fight. 

South, East and West. 

Other noteworthy developments of the 
week politically have been the sweeping 
victory of the Democrats in the Alabama 
election, their State ticket triumphing by a 
majority of over 40,000; the nomination by 
the Republicans of Michigan of Mayor Pin- 
gree of Detroit for governor, who has de- 
cided leanings toward free silver; the con- 
clusion for the present of Chairman Hanna’s 
conferences with Republican leaders in New 
York city and his return to Cleveland; and 
the convention of Maine Democrats to fill 
the vacancy for the head of the State ticket 
occasioned by the withdrawal of Mr. Wins- 
low, who resigned on account of his lack 
of sympathy with the doings at Chicago. 
This second convention was a somewhat tur- 
bulent assembly, and the plucky little group 
of men who, under the leadership of Mr. 
W. H. Clifford of Portland, stood for honest 
money was finally hissed out of the meeting 
by the majority conscious of its power. 
The nominee for governor is Mr. Melvin P. 
Frank, and there will be an animated cam- 
paign for the next month, not because there 
is much hope on the part of the Democrats 
of carrying the State, but because they de- 
sire, through lessening the Republican ma- 
jority, to further Bryan’s cause throughout 
the country. Mr. Hanna has made a good 
impression in the East, showing himself to 
be a man of tact and breadth of sympathy. 
He has not, however, succeeded in calming 
the troubled Republican waters in New 
York State, the opponents of Platt being 
apparently determined to wage their war- 
fare against him to the bitter end. 

A Campaign of Education. 

Indications multiply that this is not to be 
a campaign in which great mass meetings 
and oratorical pyrotechnics are to be the 
most influential factors as respects the final 
outcome. Conversation on the street cor- 
ners and in other places where groups of 
men convene is likely to have a perceptible 
effect. For, as Mr. Reed said in another 
noble speech last week, after he was unan- 
imously renominated for Congress: ‘‘ Where 
you see two men engaged in animated col- 
loquy the chances are that they are talking 
of the silver question.’’ With his custom- 
ary shrewdness and humor he went on to 
intimate that the probabilities were that 
neither knew very much about the real 
points at issue. To illumine people’s minds 
several promising movements are now un- 
der way. The business men’s non-partisan 
organization, which originated in Philadel- 
phia, is getting a substantial foothold in 
Boston and other great cities. The appeal 
sent out by the campaign committee in 
charge of the movement in this city is 
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signed by forty representative business men, 
about half of whom have heretofore voted 
the Democratic ticket and hundreds of busi- 
ness men are hastening to enroll themselves 
under the same banner. It is to be strictly 
an association of those who believe in a 
‘prompt, decisive and vigorous campaign 
in behalf of sound money.” Feeling is 
growing that there ought to be a systematic 
effort to enlighten people through relatively 
small meetings, to be addressed by college 
and others who have expert 
knowledge of questions of finance and who 
would be able to answer queries upon the 
subject. Such assemblies as these would 
prove quite as influential as the conven- 
tional campaign gathering addressed by 
politicians only. The Republican campaign 
book, a volume of over four hundred pages, 
has just made its appearance. It is replete 
with information and arguments with refer- 
ence to the money question. Railroad com- 
panies and the proprietors of great manu- 
facturing establishments are instituting 
measures to get before their employés the 
question at issue in its direct bearing upon 
their own wages and future prosperity. 

A Break in the Markets. 

The madness of speculation has seldom 
found a more flagrant example than in the 
failure for several million dollars of Moore 
Brothers, a Chicago firm of brokers. They 
had organized and were sustaining, among 
other industrial enterprises, the price of the 
stock of two corporations, the Diamond 
Match and New York Biscuit Companies. 
They had planned to hold the price of the 
stock up to a very high figure in the face of 
a declining market, and had succeeded in 
doing so by large speculative purcbases 
carried on margins when the break came. 
For several weeks it is said that almost the 
entire business of the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change had been in these specialties. So 
the crisis could only be met by closing the 
exchange altogether for an indefinite pe- 
riod—said to be likely to extend until Sep- 
tember. A syndicate has been organized to 
purchase and carry these stocks at a fixed 
price, and a widespread panic extending, 
perhaps, beyond Chicago has thereby been 
averted. In the meantime the business of 
the two corporations goes on as usual, One 
is the great match monopoly which Mr. 
George Gould is fighting, the other controls 
many of the best known cracker bakers of 
the East. Partly influenced by this failure 
and the consequent distrust in speculative 
business on the exchanges, the prices of 
stocks have fallen largely and are now at 
the panic level, though showing signs of 
recovery. It is to be noted, however, that 
the Chicago Stock Exchange is compara- 
tively a small affair, the speculative center 
of that market being the produce exchange 
whose business is the largest in the world. 
The Land Bill Fiasco. 

The English Government has been singu- 
larly unfortunate, or singularly maladroit, 
in handling its parliamentary business. 
With an unprecedented majority it has 
been obliged to abandon most of its bills, 
and now has been defeated in the House of 
Lords by the adoption of amendments to 
the one bill which it had succeeded in get- 
ting throughtheCommons. The Irish noble 
landlords hurried across the channel to load 
down the bill with amendments favorable 
to their own interests, while Lord Salis 
bury sat by in silence. This selfishness has 
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aroused a Tory cry against the upper house 
which may hasten its downfall. The defeat 
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is thought also to portend a change in the 
ministry, with the resignation of the two 
Balfours and others, 

Li Hung Chang in England. 

English public and governmental opin- 
ion seems to have changed with regard to 
the importance of the Chinese ex-premier’s 
visit, and he has been received with marked 
demonstrations of respect by the queen and 
people. His speeches have been models of 
courtesy and diplomatic reserve, but their 
tone seems to have been entirely friendly 
and he has sought modifications of treaties 
which would, by increasing the Chinese 
custom duties, put money for defense into 
the imperial treasury. On their part the 
English ministers have demanded guaran- 
tees for internal reform and the security of 
English merchants and missionaries in 
China, which Li Hung Chang had no au- 
thority to grant. The relation of the Brit- 
ish Government to its colonies seems to 
have been as much of a puzzle to him as it 
is to most foreigners. When he inquired 
about the treatment of his countrymen in 
Canada and Australia he was told that Eng- 
land could not coerce her colonies, The 
thought of an empire made up of a central 
island and a number of self-governing col- 
onies seems to have been quite out of his 
range ofimagination. An interesting inci- 
dent of his stay in London was his visit to 
the statue of General Gordon, ‘Chinese 
Gordon,’’ his acquaintance with whom goes 
back to the Tai-Ping rebellion which Gor- 
don suppressed. He examined the statue 
and made a deep obeisance before it, deco- 
rating it with a wreath of purple flowers and 
laurel signifying victory and white flowers 
standing for unselfishness, inscribed, ‘‘ To 
the soldier and friend of China—a tribute 
of respect from Li HungChang.” Li Hung 
is expected to arrive in this country in the 
course of a fortnight, but will make a com- 
paratively short stay. 

Spain and Cuba. 

The news from Cuba is as contradictory 
as ever, more so than ever if we take its 
American developments. On the one side, 
there are rumors of new filibustering expe- 
ditions organizing in the South and to be 
sent out in evasion of the President’s proc- 
lamation and the activity of the law officers. 
On the other, it is announced that Capt.- 
General Weyler and the insurgent chiefs 
have reached an agreement for a truce, and 
possibly for a settlement. In the mean- 
time apparently authentic news of burnings 
of crops and buildings and of murders con- 
tinue and the island sinks deeper day by 
day into the pit of anarchy. The pressure 
of the effort to subdue the “ever faithful 
isle’? has become well-nigh unbearable in 
Spain itself. Tax riots have broken out 
in many cities, and the republican propa- 
ganda, of which little or nothing has been 
heard of late, seems to have been actively 
resumed. It is said that the disorders have 
been fomented by agents of the Cuban in- 
surgents who have supplied arms. In Va- 
lencia, on Sunday, the streets were pla- 
carded with posters reading, ‘‘ Long live 
free Cuba.’’ The Spanish Government still 
continues to excuse itself for its failure in 
Cuba by alleging the unfriendly attitude of 
the American people, and there have been 
renewed threats against Americans residing 
in Spain as well as talk of war in the Span- 
ish newspapers, but the unpopularity of the 
government grows as the taxes are found 
more and more unbearable and no word 
comes of real success in Cuba. 
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Crete and Armenia. 

The situation in Crete takes on more and 
more of the air of a crisis. By refusing 
the proposition of the Powers to join in 
a blockade of the island, England at once 
gives notice to Turkey that she does not 
propose to act as her supporter and leaves 
a door of hope for the Greeks, who are 
ready to stake their national existence upon 
interference. The German newspapers are 
extremely bitter in their denunciation of 
England for this refusal, but public opin- 
ion as well as statesmanship left Lord Salis- 
bury no choice. From Heraklion in Crete 
come rumors of massacres and of anarchy 
in the city itself, where bands of Moham- 
medans are attacking the foreigners and 
the Christians. The Russian vice-consul is 
said to have been maltreated, and the re- 
ports are so serious that a British and a 
French warship have beer ordered to pro- 
ceed thither with all possible speed. Crete 
is a capital instance of the divisive power 
of religious quarrels. All] the Cretans are 
of the same race, but the descendants of 
the perverts to Mohammedanism are as 
overbearing and cruel in their treatment 
of their Christian blood brothers as if they 
had been descendants of the original Turk- 
ish tribes. The threat which King George 
of Greece has openly made of abdication in 
case the Powers positively veto the union of 
Crete to Greece shows how strong the Greek 
feeling is. ‘‘No news’’ from Armenia has 
become more than ever good news since 
every mail brought us knowledge of new 
massacres, and there is nothing new this 
week—only the old tale of starvation and 
fear. It is said that there is a complete 
change of Russian purpose toward Turkey, 
however, which, if it proves to be authen- 
tic, will do more to solve the question than 
any pressure which could be brought to 
bear in Turkey itself. According to the 
story, authentic documents telling the story 
of the massacres somehow reached the 
czar’s own hands, and after reading them 
he immediately sent for Prince Lobanoff 
and commanded him to secure pledges from 
the sultan that the massacres should cease 
and reforms be carried out. This, if true, 
arrays the strongest Power in the East 
against further trifling with the Armenian 
question. It must be said, however, that 
the influence of Russia with the Porte seems 
to have waned recently, and the effect of 
the czar’s change of front may not be 80 
immediately effective as it would undoubt- 
edly have been last autumn, If the story 
is true, it certainly casts a strange light on 
the condition of responsibility in Russia 
that the one man who has the power should 
also have been the one man who was igno- 
rant of what every intelligent person must 
have known. 

The Matabele War. 

Pluck and endurance still have their part 
to play in modern war, as is shown by the 
feat of Captain Llewellyn of the British 
forces in South Africa, who stood his 
ground alone for an indispensable minute 
in the face of an overwhelming rush 
of the Matabele impis or regiments and 
saved the machine gun, whose fire turned 
the apparent defeat into a victory. It 
is hoped that the battle in which this 
took place will prove decisive, as the Mata- 
bele forces engaged were among their very 
best, but at least one further battle will 
probably be necessary before the rebellion 
is finally suppressed. In the meantime the 
condition of ‘‘ Rhodesia’’ is described as 
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pitiable. Provisions are scarce and dear 
and those imported are at once absorbed 
for the needs of the army. Settlements 
have been abandoned, and settlers are with- 
drawing to the Transvaal and the Cape 
Colony, and the commercial company to 
which the development of the territory was 
intrusted seems likely to suffer financial 
losses a8 serious as its political difficulties 
on account of the Jameson raid, 


EE 


IN BRIEF. 

The Independent quotes Paul effectively 
against the claims of Pope Leo in his recent 
encyclical letter, as follows: ‘‘ There is none 
other name under heaven among men but one 
whereby we may be saved, and that name is 
not Peter.” 





Preaching and listening were about equally 
trying experiences to the comparatively few 
faithful souls who ventured into the sanctu- 
ary last Sunday. But whata splendid chance 
the heated term affords for the practice of 
Christianity ! 





Two more of The Congregationalist’s “ pil- 
grims,” Rev. L. L. Wirt and Rev. R. P. Hib- 
bard, reached Boston last Saturday, full of en- 
thusiasm over the trip. The name of Mr. 
O. C. Starrett was inadvertently omitted 
from the list of the first arrivals, mentioned 
last week. 





The Examiner tells of a ‘feeble country 
church” in Watkins, N. Y., from which the 
seventeenth young man had just been or- 
dained to the ministry. That is a record to 
be proud of, and we would like to hear of 
similar instances among our Congregational 
churches. 





It is a curious comment on values that the 
latest one dollar silver certificate is worth a 
dollar and a quarter because it contains a 
misspelled word. The omission of a single 
“1” in the word ‘ tranquillity” and the 
stoppage of the issue has added a value of 
twenty-five per cent. for collectors. 





Let it be remembered with gratitude and 
admiration that Edward Farr, the engineer of 
the Reading locomotive, in the collision near 
Atlantic City two weeks ago, died at his post 
and was found with one hand on the throttle 
and the other on the air brake. ‘“ Be ye also 
ready, for ye know not at what hour your 
Lord cometh.” ‘‘ Here, moreover, it is required 
in stewards that a man be found faithful.” 





The Golden Rule calls attention to the fact 
that circulars bearing the Christian Endeavor 
monogram are in circulation, asking funds 
for the transportation of the Armenians to 
America, a scheme which it rightly calls “ ut- 
terly impracticable.’’ Congregational money 
to help the Armenians will be quickly trans- 
mitted through the assistant treasurer of the 
American Board, F. H. Wiggin, 1 Somerset 
Street, Boston. 





Even in the demoralizing heats of August 
we think The Pilot might spare us the bad 
manners and worse uncharitableness of such 
a paragraph as the following: ‘‘‘Is there 
another life?’ asks Goldwin Smith in the July 
Forum. There is, Goldwin, but if you want 
to prepare for it you must get acclimatized in 
a warmer country than Canada, or avoid it by 
amending your principles.” It is out of char- 
acter as well as out of taste. 





Men in church and state who are sacrificing 
principle to policy and following leaders in 
whom they have no confidence remind us of 
the speech of the clown in introducing his 
trick mule to the audience: ‘ This, ladies 
and gentlemen, is the celebrated trick mule, 
Dot. After many years of effort I am able to 


say that I can make him do anything he 
wants to.” 


After all, personal consistency 
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and independence are among the best goods 
the market offers, even if the price seems 
high. 





‘* Sport” is too often synonymous with cru- 
elty, and we heartily indorse what the Spring- 
field Republican says in comment upon a re- 
cent ‘‘ sporting event ’’: 


“The birds were a splendid lot. Over 1,600 
were killed.”’ These are the humane senti- 
ments expressed in one of the press dispatches 
about the trap-shooting tournament at Chi- 
cago. It may be sportsmanlike to force a 
pigeon into a box and then murder him with 
a shotgun when he tries to fly away, but we 
fail to see it. 





Archbishop Langevin of Manitoba attempts 
to break the force of the revolt from clerical 
dictation in Quebec by saying that Laurier is 
a Roman Catholic, and that the Liberal 
candidates in the French constituencies were 
pledged to help the Manitoba Roman Catho- 
lics equally with the Conservatives. But this 
does not touch the real point, which is that 
the church authorities told the Roman Catho- 
lics of Quebec to vote one way and a large 
majority of them deliberately and with mal- 
ice aforethought voted the other. 


While the 8,000 delegates to the Milwaukee 
Convention of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union seem but a fraction compared with the 
great C. E. Convention at Washington, it is 
remembered by the delegates as ‘‘ the greatest 
gathering of Baptists which the world has 
ever known,”’ and as only a denominational 
and national, instead of interdenominational 
and world, convention it was certainly a 
splendid success. The report of the proceed- 
ings, just at hand, is an excellent detailed 
record of the four days of the meeting. 





The sad news which came last week to a 
well-known Cambridge family of the accident 
and death of their son while mountain climb- 
ing in Canada calls to mind the bereavement 
which cast its shadow not long since over the 
Seelye family of Northampton at the death 
of a son as a consequence of a similar mishap 
on a much lower eminence. Whether scal- 
ing perilous hights alone, asin the latter case, 
or in company with others, as was young Mr. 
Abbott, the risks of mountain climbing are 
great and even the most scrupulous care 
of the climber for his own body or that of 
another may be, after all, without avail. 





The Salvation Army believes in going out 
into the highways and hedges, or their city 
and slum equivalents, and “‘ compelling them 
to come in.” Its faith is often rewarded, and 
it is deserving of all honor for its enterprise. 
The latest plan for New York is to send am- 
bulances around at night to pick up men who 
are too drunk to take care of themselves, 
bringing them to a shelter where they can 
rest and become sober. The army editors are 
developing an alliterative faculty, also, which 
would do credit toa circus posterman. The 
motto of a recent plan of organized help is 
‘* Soap, soup and salvation.” 





A striking coincidence was the unveiling at 
nearly the same time of memorials to Thomas 
Arnold and John Henry Newman, leaders 
both of the religious thought of England, but 
at the opposite poles of Christian belief. 
Arnold was the greatest of modern teachers, 
Newman exercised a powerful influence in 
and out of the pulpit. Arnold’s bust finds a 
place in Westminster Abbey, where the men 
dearest to the heart of the English people are 
remembered; Newman’s statue finds a place 
in a vacant lot in the vicinity of the oratory 
he founded in England in communion with a 
foreign church. The real power of each, it is 
well to remember, was based upon character. 


Mr. Moody has been asked to conduct a 
conference in New York this fall on the gen- 
eral plan of the Bible Conference, now in ses- 
sion at Northfield, and has consented to at- 
tempt it. He will be assured of overflowing 
audiences, and much good will be done, but 
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the sense of leisure and aloofness, which opens 
the way for the best impressions in the sum- 
mer conferences, will, we fear, be lacking. 
The lesson of this power of thought in soli- 
tude need not be lost upon individuals, how- 
ever, even if Northfield seems out of reach, 
Five unhurried minutes every day will be 
worth more spiritually to us than an hour of 
distracted thought and study, and at least 
five minutes reserved for God alone can hardly 
be outside the reach of any man. 





The death of Bishop Arthur Cleveland Coxe 
is calling out stories of his stronger, if less 
elegant and learned, father, Samuel Hanson 
Cox, many of them spoiled in the telling. 
We are sorry to see The Mid-Continent, for 
example, miscalling the father, who was one 
of the greatest of Presbyterians a generation 
ago, ‘‘ Dr. Coxe.” One of the grounds upon 
which the father disapproved of the son was 
that he had added the weakening “e” to his 
name, and another that he had gone over to 
the Episcopal Church. We have heard the 
story so often that we assume that it must be 
authentic that Dr. Cox was once asked how 
many children he had, and answered, ‘ Ten, 
madam. Five of them are wise, and five of 
them are Episcopalians.”” Bishop Coxe was 
fine looking, but the writer remembers Dr. 
Samuel Hanson Cox as one of the handsomest 
old men he has ever seen. 





Rev. A. J. Lyman, D. D, of the South 
Church, Brooklyn, was the victim of a curi- 
ons and almost unprecedented accident on 
his recent voyage across the Atlantic in the 
Lucania. When sound asleep one night his 
left arm was pressed against the metallic rail 
of his berth in such a way and for so long a 
time that the main trunk nerve in the arm 
suffered a temporary paralysis and became 
practically useless. Severe and prolonged 
pain ensued for the remainder of the voyage. 
Reaching Liverpool the Doctor put himself 
under the care of an eminent specialist and 
obtained, after a time, considerable relief, 
though recent private letters reveal the fact 
that he is practically a prisoner at Morley’s 
Hotel in London, having abandoned alto- 
gether his intention to visit Cornwall and 
Wales. He has been dependent upon others 
for assistance in dressing and in taking his 
meals, but has experienced the utmost kind- 
ness from all his fellow-travelers and main- 
tains a cheerful outlook even although all his 
plans for the summer are completely frus- 
trated. Ocean traveling would possess ad- 
ditional terrors for the timid if an accident 
like Dr. Lyman’s were not a good deal more 
rare than a collision with an iceberg. 





Nothing is stable in this world except God’s 
purpose and authority, and least of all can the 
value of commodities be absolutely fixed. 
The best we can do is to accept one commod- 
ity as @ measure of the value of the others, 
and, by choosing that which is least liable to 
fluctuations of quantity and demand, reach 
an approximation to stability. The measur- 
ing rod in this country by law is a given 
weight of gold which the Government will 
weigh and stamp for apy man and which for 
the convenience of giving it a name wecalla 
dollar. But gold varies in value from day to 
day and the standard for measuring values 
with it. By changing to a given quantity of 
silver we should have astandard which varied 
more freely still. By attempting to use both 
we should have in practice only the one which 
self-interest would induce men to use—that is, 
the cheaper. The world goes round the sun 
with tolerable regularity in spite of the fact 
that the sun is moving, butif the world should 
attempt to go round two suns proceeding at 
irregular and constantly changing rates of 
motion its consequent wobbling would in- 
evitably make us dizzy. The advantage of 
the gold standard is not that it is unchange- 
able, but that it is in practice the most nearly 
fixed measure of value for all other commod- 
ities which the world has yet discovered. 
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The Public Library and the Common School. 


Mr. Herbert Putnam’s 
assumption of his 
duties as the working 
head of the Boston 
Public Library coin- 
cided practically with 
the occupancy of the 
magnificent new edi- 
fice on Copley Square. 
He was previously con- 
nected with the Minne- 
apolis Public Library, 
and being a son of the well-known New York 
publisher, George P. Putnam, be has naturally 
been familiar from his boyhood with a great 
range of literature. His brother, George Haven 
Putnam, is specially identified with the inter- 
national copyright movement. Boston is 
fortunate in having the services of so com- 
petent a man and of one who believes in 
making the advantages of the library avail- 
able to all classes in the community. 








What and how many text-books shall be 
used in the work of the schoolroom is a 
question not of library science but of peda- 
gogics. The increasing tendency toward 
oral instruction may reduce the number 
within the limits desired by Matthew Ar- 
nold, who, in a letter to Miss Arnold, dated 
December, 1877, says: ‘‘ My great desire in 
education is to get a few good books univer- 
sally taught and read. I think twenty is 
about all I would have, in the direct teaching 
of the young and to be learnt as text- books, 
Young people may read for themselves col- 
laterally as much as they like.”’ This, how- 
ever, assumes that the term text-book shall 
itself be limited, perhaps to the one manual 
in each study that is to form the basis of 
systematic instruction and in itself repre- 
sent the skeleton structure of the course. 
Partaking, however, of the nature of text- 
books is a class of books used for what 
is called collateral reading (geographical 
readers, natural history readers, etc.) pro- 
vided that we limit this term to such books 
as, though less didactic in style, are still 
systematic in structure and in effect parallel 
the text-book, though with greater abun- 
dance of illustration and charm of style. 

Beyond this class is ‘‘ supplementary read- 
ing.’ This may then include books not at- 
tempting a systematic presentation, but 
whose service is, as literature, to bring the 
subject into relation with literature and 
life. 

Distinctions such as the above are useful, 
because at the outset of any scheme of co- 
operation between a library and the schools 
the question arises: What class of books is it 
the function of the school authorities to 
supply, and what remain to be supplied by 
the library? Whatever books may be termed 
the apparatus of the classroom should 
presumably be furnished by the school 
authorities. Text-books proper would be 
such; books for analysis in the classroom 
might reasonably be contended to be such. 
They are books selected from the main body 
of literature (as Ivanhoe, Evangeline etc.), 
read and reported upon by the individual 
pupils and discussed by the class as a whole. 
They are to the study of literature what the 
Apollo Belvedere might be in the study of 
art, or a flower or leaf in the study of bot- 
any—specimens for observation and analy- 
sis. A practical reason for grouping them 


with the material to be supplied by the 
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school authorities is that, like text books, 
they represent but a few titles which must 
be supplied in a great number of copies 
and whose use is reiterated from year to 
year. 

But, besides the text-books and books for 
analysis, there are a few reference-books 
needed for such constant use that they 
should be a part of the apparatus of the 
classroom—an encyclopedia, a gazetteer, 
dictionaries and certain manuals, 

The library may then be looked to (1) for 
material to be used in the work of topical 
researeh; (2) for ‘‘ supplementary reading’”’; 
(3) for general literature. 

1. Topical research was formerly con- 
fined to secondary instruction, and com- 
parison, even of the varying views of several 
writers, was assumed to be too difficult for 
pupils who were yet called upon for the 
much more difficult work of original com- 
position. Now, happily, it is recognized 
that the critical faculty comes earlier in 
cuildhood than the creative, and topical re- 
search is in some degree introduced as a 
feature in our common school work. What- 
ever its value as an element of instruction 
on the particular subject, its value in teach- 
ing the proper use of books cannot be over- 
estimated. It gives opportunity at the out- 
set for teaching the use of the tools of the 
student—bibliographies, catalogues, refer- 
ence-books; the function of preface, index, 
table of contents; the purposé and methods 
of classification. 

Comparison of authorities has value as 
representing the judicial method in study, 
but it has value also in affirming and illus- 
trating the difference between the literature 
of power and the literature of knowledge. 
It serves to make clear that while books of 
the former class are to be read, books of the 
latter class are to be culled from; that while 
the former are to be tested by the pleasure 
they give, the test of the latter is their suc- 
cess in answering specific inquiry. You do 
the student better service by inducing him 
to compare what three historians of differ- 
ing views have said about one event than 
by inducing him to read what one historian 
has said about a hundred events. There is 
a faculty of observation to be cultivated in 
the field of literature, as in the field of sci- 
ence. An excellent exercise in literature, 
as in history, is to assign for reading certain 
of Plutarch’s Lives, pair by pair, withhold- 
ing the ‘*comparisons,’’ to call upon the 
pupils themselves to make the comparisons, 
and then to discuss these with the compari- 
sons made by Plutarch himself. ‘*Compar- 
ison of authorities’’ involves analysis of 
statement rather than analysis of character, 
but is similarly serviceable in the training 
of the critical faculty. 

Now for this topical research, for com- 
parison of authorities, the library itself 
should be the place of work. If a few 
books are selected out and sent to the 
school, the instruction in the use of library 
tools and the influence of larger contact are 
lost. Where schools are so remote from the 
library that daily access is impractical, vis- 
its should be arranged for at periodic inter- 
vals, say once a week, 

2,3. Supplementary reading; general lit- 
erature. The limits here are indefinite, the 
methods more or less indifferent. The pur- 


pose being to render more vivid the facts of 
systematic instruction by appeals to the im- 
agination, the range of literature is wide, 
the selection need be less formal, more may 
be left to the individual taste. The taste 
for good books, like other tastes, is a matter 
chiefly of association. If the pupil could 
be turned loose in a fairly large collection 
of good literature, and the initial impulse 
given by introducing him to some one of a 
class of books that was certain to interest 
him, he would be safe to proceed from that 
point on. But the initial impulse must be 
given, and given in a judicious way. The 
essential in supplementary reading is to in- 
terest, the incidental only is to instruct. 

Here and there is some shyness of supple- 
mentary reading, on the ground that both 
teachers and pupils already have ‘‘ work 
enough’’ todo. In answer it may be said that 
the purpose of supplementary reading is not 
to add new studies, but to render more vivid 
those already pursued, and to bring these 
into proper relation with life. Four-fifths 
of these pupils will step from the school 
direct into the business of life. The text- 
book is certain to be left behind ‘them; 
whether other books go with them will de- 
pend. Unless already they have become 
loved for their own sake, they, also, will be 
left behind, and with them the opportunity 
for carrying forward into active life the 
academic spirit and whatever of conserva- 
tive influence it may exert. 

Hence comes the gain to the ends of in- 
struction itself, in fostering in the school the 
love of good books for their own sake, since 
through them, chiefly, the influence of the 
school is to persist. The gain to the library 
is obvious: for the school children of today 
are the ‘general readers’’ of tomorrow. 
The gain to the community lies in utilizing 
to the full agencies already in existence. 
Here are these thousands of children 
brought together daily; here is a corps of 
teachers whose duty and whose opportunity 
it is to study these children, to guide them, 
to caution them, but, above all, to awaken 
enthusiasm in them. Not to utilize this 
energy seems a waste of mechanism. There 
is no longer the excuse that books for chil- 
dren are either sensational or lackadaisical. 
Plenty of them there now are which are 
wholesome and yet certain to interest, 
which children need only taste to hunger 
for. 

Within my limits to illustrate is not fea- 
sible; but I summarize the plan which has 
been laid out for co-operation between the 
Boston Public Library and the Boston pub- 
lic schools, and the main features of which 
are being introduced as opportunity offers 
and funds permit: 

1, The school committee to continue to 
supply all text- books and books for analysis 
in the classroom, and such few reference- 
books as are required for constant use in the 
classroom. 

2. The library to issue to teachers special 
cards which entitle the holder to six books 
at a time, in addition to those drawn on the 
ordinary card. 

3, The collection of reference-books be- 
longing to the library (some 7,000 volumes 
at the central library and several hundreds 
at the branches) to be resorted to periodic- 
ally, and their use studied by teachers as 
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well as by pupils, under*guidance of library 
officials. 

4, The library authorities, in co-operation 
with the school authorities, to compile and 
print lists ef books for topical research and 
for reading supplementary to the school 
course. Larger works (e. g., art folios illus- 
trating the costume or habits of a people or 
period or other aspects of civilization) to be 
exhibited at the library to classes coming 
under the guidance of teachers. In cases 
where recourse to the library is impractica- 
ble, books for topical research to be sent 
direct to the schools and left there on tem- 
porary deposit, to be used under supervision 
of the teachers. 

5. The library to print a list of good 
‘general reading” for children of the 
school age, which teachers may safely rec- 
ommend to their pupils, and 

6. For the distribution of these and other 
books each school to be constituted a de- 
livery station of the public library, with 
periodic deliveries of books by the library 
teams, 

Public Library of the City of Boston, Aug. 1. 


Eo — 


THE NEW OONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


Of the style of the Italian Renaissance, it is 
constructed of the purest white granite, quar- 
ried at Concord, N. H. The inner courts, 
however, were furnished by Maryland. The 
floor space, exclusive of cellar, covers nearly 
eight acres, and, with inner courts fronting 
on four streets, is lighted by about 2,000 win- 
dows. A massive staircase with a granite 
balustrade over an arched porte-cocheére forms 
the approach to the edifice, and above the 
three entrance doors three carved spandrels 
represent, in female figures, art, science and 
literature. 

The roofing is of sheet copper, the whole 
finished by a carved balustrade of granite. 
The dome—at apex 195 feet from the ground— 
is covered with gold leaf twenty-three carats 
fine, and above the lantern at the top the 
gilded torch of science burns perpetually. 
Sixteen elaborate pillars in front and twelve 
columns in each corner pavilion give an im- 
posing effect. Upon the keystone of thirty- 
three window arches.on the four sides are 
carved in granite as many human heads, types 
of races. Below the roof of the center pavilion 
on the west front four heroic figures repre- 
sent Atlas, surmounted by a pediment, with 
American eagles forming the center of an 
emblematic group. 

On the ground floor four wide corridors ex- 
tend, one on each side, vaulted in masonry, 
with walls lined with choice marbles. The 
reading-room is approached through a marble 
vestibule with gilded ceiling. On each side 
is a marble stairway, the newel posts carved 
in festoons of flowers and finished by bronze 
lamp-bearers. The reading-room is nearly 
circular, eight noble pillars of Tennessee 
marble rising forty feet to the blue concave 
above. These are surmounted by two shades 
of marble, finished by heroic statues. 

Twenty-four grand arches are inserted with 
pilasters and architraves in classic carvings, 
and above these fifty-three more arches, sur- 
mounted by a balustrade, run entirely around 
the hall. The concave above is decorated 
with stucco work, in which figures in relief 
are seen, while the center is frescoed with an 
allegorical group. The whole is lighted by 
eight semicircular windows thirty-two feet 
wide, and will seat 250 readers, giving each 
a screened desk and allow four feet of room. 
On the library floor above the corridors have 
white marble wainscotings, arched with paint- 
ings, and in nine circular tympanums on the 
walls are frescoed the Muses. : 

Opening from each side of the library-room 
is a book repository filled with iron cases of 
nine tiers sixty-five feet high, each tier being 
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but seven feet, placing any book within reach. 
The floors are of white marble and the stacks 
are lighted by 200 windows of solid plate glass. 
The adjustable shelves are of rolled steel, 
smooth as satin, and, if placed end to end, 
would reach forty-three miles. 

Sixteen bronze statues for the reading-room 
will represent art, history, philosophy, poetry, 
science, law, commerce and religion, besides 
nine immense granite busts occupying the 
central front of the facade above the pedi- 
ments and in the circular windows above the 
grand entrance. The remaining space of this 
floor contains copyright record-rooms, office 
and committee-rooms, lecture hall and private 
reading-rooms, 

The second floor is devoted to an art gallery, 
with a glass roof for works which have been 
acquired by copyright—many of them the 
choicest of engravings—and a map-room al- 
ready possessing over 15,000 maps. 

A restaurant and kitchen for use of the 
attendants and readers is provided in the 
attic. Seven passenger elevators and lifts for 
books, etc., are furnished, while an under- 
ground tunnel connects the building with the 
Capitol. In the basement are found rooms 
for bookbinding, for unbound books, peri- 
odicals and pamphlets, package and storage- 
rooms. The library will accommodate 4,500,000 
volumes, and the entire cost of the building 
will be about $6,000,000. B. K. B. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


The Golden Rule replies to The Churchman’s 
anxiety about the ‘‘enormous’’ expense of 
the annual Christian Endeavor conventions, 
estimated by the latter at over $1,000,000, 
with the statement ‘‘ that the total expenses 
of the Washington convention, including all 
the car fare, very carefully estimated, sleeper 
tickets where necessary, meals on the train 
and board at Washington, was not over halfa 
million dollars, ... an average of $25 foreach 
delegate outside the city. Almost always our 
Christian Endeavor delegates are _self-sent. 
.. » Does any one believe that this half a 
million dollars would have been given to the 
missionary boards or to Armenia, provided 
the Christian Endeavor Society were annihi- 
lated? ... The figures for only the last year 
showed gifts from the Endeavorers to church 
work and missions amounting to over half a 
million dollars, and undoubtedly little of this 
would have been given without the stimulus 
of the Christian Endeavor movement. Aside 
from the conversions made at Washington 
and from the deepening of the spiritual life 
of many thousands—beyond price—we believe 
that the convention will pay for itself solely in 
the increased gifts... . Your own denomina- 
tion will buy enough bicycles this year to dou- 
ble their foreign mission work. .. . Butif the 
young people of this country choose to spend 
twenty-five dollars each on a religious con- 
vention instead of using three times that sum 
to buy a bicycle, don’t you think we might as 
well let them?” 

This interesting intelligence comes from the 
Review of Reviews: ‘‘ Nothing is more remark- 
able than the emergence of India as the domi- 
nating military factor of the southern half of 
the Eastern hemisphere. For some time past 
Sir H. H. Johnstone has recruited his body- 
guard in Nyassaland from the Sikhs of north- 
ern India. The construction of the Bast A fri- 
can railway has been placed in the hands of 
Indian contractors, who will execute it by 
Indian labor, protected by Indian troops. 
Suakim is now garrisoned by 4,000 Sepoys, and 
nothing is more probable than that the relief 
of Bulawayo will ultimately be effected by an 
Indian army landed at Beira. Mr. Rhodes 
dreaded this in the days when he regarded the 
Cape as his natural base. It is possible that 


he may take a different view of matters now. 
The fact that the whole of East Africa will be 
more or less under the military and industrial 
dominion of India lends great importance to 
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the discussion which is raging as to whether 
or not the Indian exchequer should be sad- 
died with the cost of the Suakim garrison. A 
paper has been published giving the opinions 
of the Anglo-Indian authorities on this sub- 
ject, but there is very little doubt as to how 
the question ought to be decided. Africa 
ought to pay its own way. If it can call upon 
India for trained troops in case of need, it 
ought to pay forthem. India is not a country 
that can afford to pay the cost of expeditions 
to other continents.” 

Remarking upon the many hundred thou- 
sand young men who leave Great Britain 
every year, the North American Review de- 
scribes them as “‘the restless class; most of 
them have proved themselves totally unable 
to accept the conditions of modern life; they 
hate the desk, they hate books, they cannot 
pass examinations. For these young men, 
who in other respects are often the very flower 
of the flock, there are places where they can 
live without books. ... Now, just exactly 
what England was formerly to the Angle or 
the Jute, so is such a new country as South 
Africa to his descendant of the present day— 
the land of enterprise, the land of wealth, the 
land of fighting, the land of possibilities. 
There are other places. British Columbia is 
not yet filled up. Canada, Western Australia, 
Tasmania, could support a tenfold present 
population. That is not, however, the ques- 
tion. Things repeat themselves because we 
are the descendants of our ancestors. The 
Frisian came over and settled in England 
1,500 years ago; he made the place his own; 
he imposed his laws, his customs, his religion, 
and told the Britons to become absorbed or to 
disappear. It is discovered that our young 
brother does just exactly the same thing. He 
is in America; he is in Australia; he must 
move on; he must make for himself a new 
nest; he must fight for it if necessary.” 

Comparing English and American novels, 
Harry Thurston Peck says, in The Cosmopoli- 
tan: “That the English influence is still 
strong upon us is seen with sufficient clear- 
ness in some statistics lately published, which 
show that twice as many English as Ameri- 
can novels were sold in the United States dur- 
ing the past, twelve months; and this state of 
things might conceivably go on forever in the 
face of all the magazine articles that any one 
can write and get published. There is not 
the slightest use in telling the public what it 
ought to read. It will read exactly what it 
wishes to, and it will read English in prefer- 
ence to American novels just so long as it 
finds the English novels the more entertain- 
ing. Precisely why they are more entertain- 
ing is, of course, a well-worn subject of dis- 
cussion; but the real explanation is certainly 
not the one that is oftenest given. It may be 
that the life depicted by the English novelist 
offers a field peculiarly well suited to the 
purposes of the fiction writer; that the clearly 
defined distinctions of its society afford espe- 
cially effective contrast; and that its social 
picturesqueness appeals with unusual force 
to the imagination of the American reader. 
But this cannot be absolutely true, for, if it 
were, no American writer who draws his ma- 
terial from his own environment would ever 
succeed in overcoming the prepossession of 
his readers, and all alike would be destined 
to perpetual failure. That this is not the case 
is seen in the universal applause accorded to 
Miss Wilkins, for instance, and the earlier 
stories of Mr. Howells. Hence the real rea- 
son why our novels of American life do not 
hold their own with the public for whom they 
are written is to be found in the novelists 
themselves. These think that they are na- 
tional because they draw their themes from 
American life, but they will never be truly 
national until they write with a perfect un- 
consciousness that there is any other life at 
all; until they cease to keep an anxious eye 
on English models, and until they give up 

*their absurd attempt to produce English et- 
fects with American materials.” 
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111. A PLIANT HOUR, 


</ that ever lighted upon 
bill or sank beyond 
the sea followed the 
rain. The pinks and 
mignonette were 
beaten down, the pet- 
; als from the white 
rose lay strewn upon the ground. Yet the 
air never smelt so sweet, for the brown 
earth itself breathed forth a freshness and 
fragrance of its own. And every bjrd that 
had a tongue, from the thrush upon the 
tree-top to the blackbird hidden in the 
holly bush, burst into song. 

So the party was over—thank goodness 
for that! 

Miss Graham had gone upstairs, and 
Charity stole into the garden. She was 
quivering with emotion, and longed for the 
fresh air to cool her throbbing temples. 

Up ona ladder by the window was John 
Sprake, putting a nail where the magnolia 
had been torn away by the storm. 

‘‘ Massey pon us, Missie! There were a 
pity to be sure,’’ he shouted at the top of 
his voice. ‘Why so much as ever you’d’a 
*had time to zwank round like, and show 
one another your new vrocks, when comed 
down cats an’ dogs. Made’em turn tail an’ 
run to hole like rabbits. Iss did. Ay, so 
did, sure ’nough.” 

A fine philosopher and observer of human 
manners, John Sprake. He was at Babble- 
combe before Charity, and she liked to talk 
to him. But now she hurried by without 
reply. 

“Ah, put’em outa bit. I'll warr’nt did. 
To’t would, sure ’nough,’’ he chuckled to 
himself, as he turned to the wall. 

She strode quickly into the shrubbery, 
where the high bushes hid her on all sides. 
Alone at last, her pent-up indignation found 
a voice. What did these people mean who 
looked upon her so coldly? They were no 
better than she. Better, indeed! There was 
no one of them could do anything she could 
notdo. And yet, in some indefinable way, 
they slighted her as a person of small ac- 
count. Because she was an orphan—adopted, 
brought up on charity. Her spirit rose in 
revolt against the narrowness of this little 
Babblemouth world. She hated them all— 
every one. Her heart told her there was a 
nobility of which they knew nothing—some- 
where, beyond this little coombe, in the 
great city, perhaps. She was not one with 
these people. She was not of the same 
blood. She longed to meet a human soul 
suffering disadvantage, to give sympathy 
and receive it. As to Theodosia Mortimer, 
she wanted Graham Poltimore, and made 
eyes at him. That was at the bottom of 
her behavior. 

She walked restlessly on. At the end of 
the path a wicket gate opened into the 
wood, and against this she leaned. The 
place was quite solitary, and she remained 
so still that a rabbit in the copse went on 
feeding undisturbed a few yards from her 
feet. 

Graham Poltimore loved her madly—she 
had no doubt of it. 








*Copyrig ted, 1896, by Walter Raymond. 


He gave her no peaee, . 
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Charity Chance.” 


A Seria Story py WALTER RAyMonpD. 


and she could no longer procrastinate. On 
the April morning, with the sun shining be- 
tween the clouds, when he came to say 
‘*Good-by,”’ his last whisper had been of 
love. Today, on his return, his first words 
beneath the copper beech were a passionate 
appeal. 

It was heartless to refuse a love like that. 
She thought she could almost love him if 
he would only leave her alone, or do some- 
thing more than hunt or shoot, and hope 
that he might just scrape through, as he 
called it; something noble and great—that 
she could worship. She would have him a 
scholar—a soldier. In fact she did not 
want to marry—unless— 

To hear the Mortimer girls, one would 
think there was no aim in life but to catch 
a husband by hook or by crook, and she 
hated that. Her dream was of an irresisti- 
ble passion, carrying all before it. Then an 
icy fear swept over her like a northeast 
wind. She had no feeling, no heart, no 
soul, no gratitude. That was why people 
were cold to her. That was why she did 
not return Graham’s love. 

Yet surely she did love Graham Polti- 
more. How could it be otherwise? When 
last winter a returning huntsman, riding 
slowly through the coombe, left word that 
young Poltimore had been thrown and hurt, 
did her heart hesitate? She blushed to 
think how she had run breathless into Bab- 
blemouth—so that even now people tattled 
and laughed. They said she wanted to 
catch Graham Poltimore—the fools! Sour- 
faced Mrs. Mortimer warned her of this— 
out of kindness, as she said. 

The voice of John Sprake broke in upon 
her thoughts. Her ear could not distin- 
guish the words, but his sing-song shouting 
seemed to fill the coombe. Mies Graham 
might be asking for her. She must go in. 
At thought of the little cripple, tears came 
into the girl’s eyes. 

The golden eventide rested like a crown 
upon the head of the wood, and every sen- 
timent which could soften her into acquies- 
cence burst into life and warmth within her 
bosom. 

Dear Miss Graham! How good she had 
always been. And this marriage would be 
the one perfect joy of her life—the happy 
ending to an idyl which was no mere dream 
ef the imagination, but a story in living 
flesh and blood. For Miss Graham had cre- 
ated her—made her what she was—brought 
her up as a flower with infinite tenderness, 
sheltered from the wind of adversity and 
protected from the biting frost of the 
world’s unkindness. - For such a friend 
could any sacrifice be too great? And she 
was capable of sacrifice—adored it, longed 
for it—some great and noble sacrifice! If 
he had been the cripple she would have 
married him without a moment’s doubt, 
only to comfort his crumpled form against 
her bosom. 

Suddenly the rabbit in the pathway raised 
itself alert and listened. If she married 
him her future was secure. He, at least, 
did not care who she was or whence she 
came. He was too generous for that. How 
angry all the Mortimers would be—at first, 
and then obsequious. 

There came a quick step upon the gravel. 
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She turned, and he was by her side. He 
had walked quickly, and his face glowed 
with health and careless irresponsibility. 

‘¢ Sprake told me you were in the garden, 
Charity,’’ he burst out, ‘‘and I came to find 
you at once. I was afraid you might be in- 
doors, and that I should not see you alone 
at all.’ 

“TY was just going in,’’ she interrupted 
him, nervously, turning toward the house. 

‘But not now. Not until you have told 
me. Charity, I think of nothing else. It is 
the dream of my life. I cannot live without 
you. And I cannot go on like this without 
knowing. If it is hopeless you must say so. 
I come and go—at Easter I came down and 
went again; but you managed—you always 
manage—to evade me. I cannot go on like 
this. If you know you will never love me I 
will go away and never ‘come back, I will 
turn my back upon the place forever and go 
abroad. I do not care what happens to me 
—whether I live or die’’— 

In his excitement words failed him. He 
had spoken with the wild exaggeration of 
young romance, and yet it was all so real. 
How madly he worshiped her! A womanly 
pity pleaded for him against her doubt. It 
were no better than heartless cruelty to re- 
main unmoved by such a love as that. 

‘*But I am not sure,’’ she faltered, ‘ that 
I—that I care for you enough for that.”’ 

‘* But you love me a little.” 

‘*T am very fond of you, Graham,”’ she 
replied, in a firmer voice. ‘* You have al- 
ways known that. But it seems different. 
Not like what you mean. Not like what you 
say you feel yourself.” 

‘** But that will come—that will come,’’ he 
urged, eagerly. 

‘“*Tf I could be sure of that!”’ 

The cry leaped straight from her heart and 
was tender with regret. There were so 
many reasons why she should love that this 
coldness troubled her. 

‘‘Charity!’’ he cried passionately, ‘‘ how 
can you doubt it? You do love me, I know 
you do. I can hear it in your voice; and 
you say yourself you are fond of me. We 
were made for each other, and it.is the one 
wish of poor Aunt Helen’s heart. Why 
should we delay? It is not as if we could 
marry tomorrow, and I were asking you to 
bind yourself beyond all recall. But prom- 
ise me now. Let us go in and tell her 
tonight. She will be glad beyond every- 
thing. And I will make you happy, Charity. 
Llove you so much I cannot help making you 
happy.” 

His words almost persuaded her, but she 
remained silent, and turned to lean against 
the gate again. 

‘* Let me tell her, Charity ’— 

‘*No, no,’’ she answered, in a voice low 
but very clear. ‘‘ Donotsay a word, Graham, 
But, if you want to please me very much, go 
away quite early and I will tell her myself.’’ 

He could scarcely believe in his good for- 
tune. 

‘¢ Then—then, we are engaged ?”’ hecried. 

‘*Yes, I suppose we are engaged.”’ 

He threw his arm around her neck and 
would have kiesed her. But she drew back. 

‘*Not now—not now, Graham, dear,” she 
said, quickly. ‘‘Come, let us go into the 
house. There is the bell.’’ 
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IV. THE MINIATURE. 

They were in the drawing-room, and a 
maid was bringing in the lamp when Graham 
Poltimore rose to go. He had scarcely 
spoken to his father since his return, he said, 
and Miss Graham accepted the explanation 
without one word of question. During din- 
ner conversation had been scanty, and the 
little lady’s quick gray eyes, glancing from 
one to another, became at first perplexed 
and then sad. She felt that something had 
happened, and to her, as well as Charity, 
his departure came as a relief. 

‘‘You may leave the shutters awhile,” 
she said, turning to the maid with nervous 
impatience. ‘*The room becomes so warm 
when the windows are closed. 
Bring the book, Charity, and come 
and sit by me.” 

It was customary every night for 
the girl to read or sing, and some- 
times they remained quite late, 
forgetful of time and place in the 
bright illusions of poetry and ro- 
mance. Beside the sofa where they 
sat, upon a small round table, 
stood the lamp. But tonight the 
reading was slow to begin. Charity 
waited long, the book unopened in 
her hand, 

“Did you mark the place, dear?”’ 
asked Miss Graham, with quiet 
self-repression; then, melting into 
sudden tenderness, she drew the 
girl toward her and fell to stroking 
the bright hair. 

‘*Never mind, child,’’ she whis- 
pered, sadly. ‘*I understand it 
all quite well. When I longed for 
it so much, I only meant if it could 
really be—not against your heart’s 
inclination, dear—not if it har- 
bored a doubt. Nothing can ever 
lessen my affection for you, Charity 
—nothing. You may always rest 
assured of that.”’ 

“But you do not understand, 
aunt. Graham asked me again to- 
night and I accepted him.” 

‘*Then why did he go?” 

“‘T wanted to tell you myself— 
all alone.”’ 

‘And you are quite happy?”’ 

‘*More than happy.’’ 

It was true. The delicacy of 
those tender assurances had gone 
straight to Charity’s heart. They 
touched her deeply, and in an 
ecstasy of gratitude and gladness 
she threw her arms around the 
little cripple’s neck. What if this 
promise were a sacrifice? The 
very doubt, which just now held 
her halting, filled her soul with 
joy. She also had something to 
give—some return to make for these years 
of kindness, She was conferring happiness 
upon the human being she most loved. Her 
quick, tell-tale face, ever ready to betray emo- 
tion, glowed with triumph at the thought. 

To little Miss Graham this was all natural. 
She interpreted that look of joy in her own 
manner. Her eyes beamed brighter than 
ever, as they filled with tears of joy. 

“ Charity, darling!’’ she cried, with wild 
excitement and delight, ‘it has made every- 
thing right. All I have will be Graham’s 
some day. Half of it should be his now, in 
justice to his mother. And he shall have it 
at once, There is no need to wait. Let 


him go back and get his degree, and you 
I know what 


can be married next summer. 
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love is. There shall be no long engage- 
ment. I know what love is—at second-hand 
—always at second-hand.” 

As she repeated the words, her voice sank 
into a wail of regret; then she paused a mo- 
ment, and went on, in a deep, rapid whisper: 
‘Charity, I cannot help talking to you 
tonight. Within this wretched, misshapen 
little body is a real woman’s heart. It 
makes no difference, child. It is something 
of the soul. For the most perfect that ever 
walked under God’s sun had no more ca- 
pacity for loving, no greater longing to be 
loved, than I, who only hobble from chair 
to sofa, or hide my back and truckle along 
the road on wheels. I tell you, child, I was 
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BUT SHE DREW BACK, 


made living, and knew that I could never 
live,’’ 

Again she stopped. Her thin fingers 
eagerly unpinned the miniature upon her 
breast, and she held it toward the lamp, 
gazing lovingly upon the face. 

‘Look, Charity! Look at her, child! 
She loved. How she used to come and tell 
me! You could never have taken her for 
my sister—so well grown and graceful. But 
she hurt me; without knowing it, she hurt 
me. She would talk of him by the hour, 
and always as if I could not understand. 
Yet it was I who did it when they thwarted 
her. She could only sit andcry. She had 
given way until I stirred her into revolt 
and quickened her with my spirit. And 
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so she followed her heart’s desire, and mar- 
ried Poltimore in spite of all. What is it 
Thekla sings, child? 


Ich habe genossen das irdische Gluck, 
Ich habe gelebt und geliebet ! 


But what a little while she lived! And 
I, the useless one, to stay on all these 
years!’’ 

With a sigh she laid down the portrait 
upon the table, and, turning toward the 
girl, placed a hand upon each shoulder. 

‘“*After she had gone the loneliness fell 
heavy upen me. It haunted the quiet, 
proud old house; the street was full of it, 
where everybody was a-stir, so quick and 
strong. Her marriage was a madness, they 
said. I was not even allowed tO 
speak her name. One night a let- 
ter came—that was when Graham 
was born, and as I sat thinking 
there crept into my heart a long- 
ing. I knew that I, too, was made 
for maternity—I, who was never 
to bearachild. I wanted to know. 
I wanted to feel the warmth of it 
upon my bosom. And every day 
it grew and grew from alittle lone- 
liness to a great despair, until at 
last I found you, child. And ever 
since my one thought has been set 
upon today. Year by year I 
watched you grow up like a flower 
—and waited. You were so bright 
and warm, I could put my cheek 
against your hair and feel the day 
coming when you would love and 
live and learn it all. The hope 
kept my heart young. The touch 
of you kept my blood warm, It 
was like food and fire to keep a 
starving soul alive, And now you 
are to marry—you two, who are 
all the world to me, Kiss me, 
Charity. It shall be next year, 
and you shall live here. Kiss me, 
dear. I planned it all from the day 
when you first ran. And he has 
grownupsuchaman! Only some- 
times I feared he did not care 
enough about things— books and 
poetry, I mean—to please you. 
Do you feel it cold, child?”’ 

She stopped abruptly and glanced 
toward the still open window. A 
great moth had come in and was 
fluttering around thelamp. Moon- 
light fell across the lawn and 
glistened upon the dark beech 
tree. The rain had left a humid 
chilliness in the night air. But 
not from that did the girl shiver. 
The eagerness of the little cripple’s 
words had moved her sympathies 
and made her shake like an aspen. 

‘No, no,’”’ she said, quickly; 
‘*the air is close.” ‘‘ Yet, shut it up; and 
at the same time ring. We will not read 
tonight. It has been a long and wearying 
day, but a glad day, Charity, both for you 
and me,”’ 

* “Yes, the gladdest of all,” cried the girl, 
carried away by her emotion. 

‘*My stick has fallen. Come, give me 
your arm, dear, and we will go upstairs. 
You must be tired, too.” 

But Charity was not tired. Alone in her 
room she sat down in the square window, 
quaintly projecting over the porch and cur- 
tained off like another chamber. Never 
was sleep further from her eyelids. Never 
were her senses more alert. The slanting 
moonlight glanced between blind and mul- 
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lion, and she eagerly drew each cord until 
a flood of light filled the place from floor 
to ceiling. She looked down the quiet 
coombe at the roof of sleeping Babble- 
mouth. Upon one higher than the rest, 
standing just under the hill, the smooth 
slates were shining like silver. How well 
she knew it—that largest house in the little 
town—the home of the “‘ Babblemouth peo- 
ple’; tonight it stood out from the rest 
with an import strange and new. 

Half-way over the gap and above the open 
sea hung the full moon, Neither fleeing 
cloud nor passing ship broke the serenity 
or burst in upon the solitude. The ragged 
bushes on the brow of the cliff lay flat and 
dark against the sky, and nothing moved 
but the broken ripple of the running tide, 
where the moonbeams danced down a broad 
trackway into the harbor mouth. The hol- 
low under the hill lay hidden in gloom and 
mystery. Many times before she had looked 
out upon this moonlit sea, but tonight 
transcended all experience. The surpass- 
ing beauty held her senses captive—the 
wonder stirred her soul to some unknown, 
unfathomed depth. 

Graham Poltimore’s words came whirl- 
ing through her memory: ‘ Charity, I think 
of nothing else.’’ ‘‘I cannot live without 
you.”’ 

The reality of his passion startled her. 
It agitated her like a wild strain of some 
strange music once heard and wanting in- 
terpretation. But it awakened no respons- 
ive echo in her heart. There was no tri- 
umph in this love. For him she felt a pity 
of the imagination, and for herself a fear. 
And the passionate yearning of ner helpless 
little friend, longing for more than life 
could give, haunted her like a sad, sad 
song. 

Her intention did not waver. She loved 
these people both and would make them 
happy. One way lay before her, straight 
and clear as that path of light, and she 
knew of no other. But there had come to 
her an undefined longing for something be- 
yond all she knew. 

She stood there, still in her white frock, 
until the moon had sunk behind the sea 
and the great black cliffs grew dim. 

(To be continued.) 


OO 


Prof. James Hardy Ropes of the Har- 
vard Divinity School has called attention to 
the fact that the class of ten men recently 
graduated from that school and receiving the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity is the largest 
class so honored that has ever been gradu- 
ated. He points out the fact, which we called 
attention to some time since, but which is 
most significant and is not yet thoroughly un- 
derstood, that of the class graduated this year 
one was a Baptist, three Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalists, two Methodists, one a Presbyterian 
and three Unitarians. He also calls attention 
to the fact that a number of the courses of the 
divinity school primarily intended for divin- 
ity students are now, through Radcliffe Col- 
lege, open to women. 

—-- a 


President Warren of the Bosten Uni- 
versity School of Theology points out, in an 
open letter to New England Methodists, the 
ominous fact that of the thirty-eight young 
men just graduated from that institution not 
one came from New England, while Ohio sent 
thirteen, Maryland and New York three each, 
etc. He believes that the fundamental trouble 


lies as far back as the denominational acad- 
emies and preparatory schools in New Eng- 
land, which are not keeping pace with the 
growth of the denomination in New England. 
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A WOMAN IN A MAN’S OOLLEGE. 


BY KATHARINE MORDANTT QUINT, M. A. > 








Miss Katharine M, 
Quint, a daughter of 
Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D., 
graduated from Welles- 
ley College in 1889, 
Since then she has 
taught school in South 
Berwick, Me., and at 
Tabor Academy in Mar- 
ion, Mass. Desiring to 
become a specialist in 
certain branches, she ventured to apply for 
admission to the post-graduate department at 
Dartmouth College, and after a thorough con- 
sideration of her claims the authorities re- 
ceived her as the first woman student in the 
history of the college. 








Perhaps the title is not exactly accurate, 
but I accept it because it has been assigned 
to me. It may imply too much. The 
woman was admitted only to the graduate 
work and not to the undergraduate. The 
Wellesley B. A. was amply an equivalent of 
the latter. After some experience in teach- 
ing I had a strong desire for a more ad- 
vanced course in Greek and English litera- 
ture. Still I may venture to say that one of 
my pupils at Tabor Academy had, not long 
ago, been admitted, without a condition, to 
Harvard in Greek on examination and soon 
after had been placed in the honor division, 
but perhaps he will be better known from 
the fact that the young giant was almost 
immediately chosen to the football team 
and fought with distinction in the last great 
contest with Yale. 

Naturally my mind had turned to the col- 
lege of my father and brothers, the college 
which in my childish days had been to me 
the occasion of sorrow because I could not 
enter it. It continues to be true that Dart- 
mouth does not admit girls to the under- 
graduate course; but this is balanced by the 
fact that Wellesley does not admit boys. 
Dartmouth has recently adopted a system 
of graduate work in various departments 
of high character, and the course which I 
wished to enter was the first put completely 
into operation under the new system. I 
had been pursuing advanced study in pri- 
vate, but a year’s residence was necessary 
to obtain a degree, and I wanted the degree 
of Master of Arts. The opportunity for 
work was there. The only question was 
whether a woman could be allowed these 
privileges in the college. I think that the 
vote of the faculty was warmly in favor. 
But charters are awful documents and the 
trustees were a year in deciding. My ap- 
peal to the charter, which reads in a certain 
place ‘that there be a College erected... 
by the name of Dartmouth College for the 
education and instruction of Youth of Indian 
Tribes ... ; andalsoof English Youth and 
any others,”’ resulted in a favorable decision. 
For, although I was not an Indian, I felt 
sure that, if “English youth” was not 
broad enough to include me, ‘ any others”’ 
ought. So I was admitted. 

First experiences were not unpleasant. 
At White River Junction a student, whom 
I already knew, aided me in finding the 
proper train, and at Norwich he piloted me 
to the coach and found my luggage for me. 
I was not such a ‘‘ new woman”’ that I did 
not gladly accept his help. 

To get to Hanover one crosses the Con- 
necticut, beautiful and picturesque. Then 
one climbs a long, wearisome hill to a pla- 
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teau where the college is situated. Han- 
over is beautiful at any time, and at this 
time of the year was particularly charming 
in the crimson and gold of its many trees, 
The village seemed full of men and boys all 
shouting to each other ‘ Hello,’’ ‘‘When 
did you come?”’ and ‘‘ Where are you room- 
ing?”’ 

Where to board? That was an important 
question. The town makes no provision 
for women in the capacity of boarders. 
People who take boarders have students, 
and the boys usually object to the female 
element at table. Finally I came to the 
conviction that the hotel owned by the col- 
lege must be my abiding place for the year, 
and that I must there join the lady who 
was the efficient first assistant in the col- 
lege library and the lady who was doing 
successful work as the high school princi- 
pal, each of whom had had the same ex- 
perience. One soon became accustomed to 
a dining-room which had in it less than ten 
ladies and five times as many men; for our 
table was our own and, although I believe 
there was a slight cufiosity at first, the 
Dartmouth students were soon really cour- 
teously indifferent. When I think of the 
football team, which I am proud to say 
gained the championship, there comes be- 
fore me a picture of the captain in that 
dining-room snapping grapes at the man 
who sat at the other end of the “ training- 
table.’’ He was an excellent shot. 

It was not quite agreeable to have one’s 
picture in a New York magazine, but 
whether the unpleasantness was lightened 
by the fact that the picture was not one of 
me at all, but that of a decidedly good look- 
ing woman, with showy diamond earrings, 
Iam not quite sure. I had an appreciative 
letter from a scientific physician, who was 
an entire stranger, commenting very favor- 
ably upon the shape of the head, the 
breadth of the brow, the earnestness of 
the eye and much more; but, alas! it was 
all based upon that picture. A young girl 
from a neighboring town who became a 
pupil of mine at first thought that she was 
not talking to the right person. She had 
imagined a woman with short hair, very 
mannish, and six feet in hight, instead of 
an unpretending person of less than five 
feet three, and slender at that. A rumor 
or two came to me of an attempt at ‘‘ snap 
shots,’ but a very few days made every- 
thing extremely prosaic.’ I became simply 
a student, attracting no peculiar notice and 
treated always with unobtrusive courtesy. 
Perhaps my surmise is correct that a new 
feather duster was brought into the Greek 
room, and it is not unkind to say that a few 
times, if a student in the great library ref- 
erence-room had his feet upon a table, he 
instantly returned to ordinary methods 
when any lady entered. The kindness of 
the professors’ families never abated. In- 
deed, one of the first to welcome me was 
the eminent ex-president, Samuel C. Bart- 
lett, who honored me with an early call. 
When the Greek professor gave a lecture to 
seventy Sophomores at his invitation I at- 
tended, but it was in a group of several 
ladies and under a kind escort. At church 
a place was provided for the new student 
by a family which came to be regarded by 
me with the deepest affection. It was a 
privilege to go to the beautiful Rollins 
Chapel Sunday afternoon at college prayers, 
which I did with ladies from the faculty 
or other homes, and there specially listened 
to the always inspiring words and absorbed 
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the elevating thoughts of President Tucker, 
whose influence over the students was 
simply commanding. ‘William Jewett 
Tucker,’ said one of our professors, ‘‘ has 
a suave manner, but underneath is an iron 
will directed toward the right.” It is not 
surprising that under his care the new 
classes are rapidly increasing. 

A month after my entrance a Smith grad- 
uate appeared and, although we were not in 
the same studies, the novelty was still fur- 
ther abated. The Greek professor, on the 
day after my arrival, kindly came to me and 
outlined the beginning of my work. On 
the same day I made the acquaintance of 
the professor of English literature. To be 
placed under the instruction of these two 
distinguished scholars and teachers was an 
event in life. The courses of study under 
the new system, which made graduate work 
essential to degrees, had been carefully 
formulated with a view to great thorough- 
ness, and to as much breadth as the time 
could allow. 

In Greek the work for this year was that 
of the Greek tragedy. Euripides, Sopho- 
cles and schylus were, of course, the au- 
thors, the first named receiving the most 
attention. I had special occasion, also, to 
read something in Aristophanes, although 
it was comedy. I think that this course, 
which was in itself almost severe, was made 
so by the authorities to give character to 
the graduate system of study. The same 
is true as to the department of English lit- 
erature. I am very sure that the Greek 
work was not in any way made lighter be- 
cause one of the students was a woman. 
Certainly it was extremely exacting. The 
perfect impartiality as to sex was very grat- 
ifying. The recitations were held in the 
Greek seminary room in old historic Dart- 
mouth Hall, and I could not help thinking 
of the fact that my father had been a boy in 
that room when he was in college. My rec- 
itation work was usually with one fellow- 
student, but during the winter term there 
was a ‘“‘seminary’’ once a week, in which 
nine Juniors were kindly allowed the privi- 
lege of joining us. During the year at least 
two dozen original papers were required 
upon assigned topics in the study of the 
Greek tragedy. All through this year of 
hard work,J found the advantage of the ad- 
mirable Greek discipline of Wellesley. 

The course in English literature took the 
American division, in which the professor 
has such a brilliant reputation. During the 
first term we had studies in the social his- 
tory of the United States as a foundation 
for a knowledge of the literary history of 
the American people. We read Captain 
John Smith, Bradford, John Winthrop, 
Sewall, Jefferson, and plenty more. During 
the second term we had Webster, Emerson, 
and others, and during the third term we 
had poetry, including Bryant, Longfellow, 
and the like. It is needless to say that this 
work was thorough for the object proposed. 
For convenience our small graduate class 
met at the professor’s house. Hawthorne 
will always call to my mind a glowing open 
wood fire in a charming room, rich with 
many books. Poe will bring back the sun 
dancing on the dazzling snow. The ‘“ro- 
mantic movement’? will suggest to me a pi- 
azza in early spring with the scent of lilacs 
in the air and, through the valley, the view 
of the beautiful Vermont hills. 

It is not to be forgotten that the tradi- 
tional character of Dartmouth as a college 
for boys is not changed. The departure is 
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in the fact that the remarkable advantages 
which it affords to graduates of colleges 
are opened to a graduate of any college of 
suitable rank, without raising the question 
of sex. I hope I have made it clear also 
that the presence of a woman in such ad- 
vanced studies came quickly to be regarded 
as a matter of practical indifference. If 
she attended to her own work, preserving 
the proprieties which belong to woman- 
hood, nothing but courtesy would be expe- 
rienced. 

If I have written with almost apparent 
egotism, it seemed to be inevitable in writ- 
ing at all about the admission of the first 
woman to the great privileges of Dart- 
mouth, and to be due to the college which 
gave such facilities. But I am not sure 
that the amount of work which the gradu- 
ate courses place upon the professors can 
be exacted without an addition to the 
teaching force. 

When Commencement Day came in the 
old church it had much meaning. The ex- 
hibition of kindness was universal. The 
occasion honored Wellesley as well as Dart- 
mouth. And was it weak in a daughter 
to cherish a pleasure in the thought that 
her diploma was given on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of her father’s graduation in the 
same old church, and that he was present 
to see not only the giving of this diploma, 
but the wonderful change which in these 
fifty years had occurred in the higher edu- 
cation of women? 


IS THE AMERIOAN PUBLIO SOHOOL 
HOLDING ITS OWN? 


BY REV. ALBERT E. WINSHIP, EDITOR JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION. 








Albert E. Winship, ed- 
itor and publisher of 
the Journal of Educa- 
tion, is a native of 
West Bridgewater, 
Mass., born Feb. 24, 
1845. He studied for 
teaching at Bridge- 
water State Normal 
School, and taught in 
Newton, Mass., and 
in the Bridgewater 
Normal School, identifying himself actively 
with educational matters, State and national. 
He studied for the ministry at Andover and 
was settled over Prospect Hill Church, Somer- 
ville, Mass., for nine years, when he was called 
to the associate secretaryship of the New West 
Education Commission, in which work he was 
engaged for three years. He has been for 
eleven years editor and proprietor of the 
Journal of Education. Mr. Winship is active 
in all educational associations and identified 
with their kindred interests. He is president 
of the American Institute of Instruction, the 
oldest educational association in America. 











No amount of research, no array of statis. 
tics can determine whether or not the 
American public school is holding its own. 
This must be largely a matter of opinion 
based upon extended observation backed by 
reasons that shall satisfy the reader. 

There are three fairly distinct public school 
ideas in the North. East of the Alleghanies 
all school support comes directly from the 
people, with the school district, the town- 
ship or the borough as the unit. From the 
Alleghanies to the Rockies the county is 
the unit, yielding to State control and re- 
ceiving State aid beyond the Missouri. In 
California the State is the unit, paying the 
same salaries in the mountain fastnesses of 
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Shasta as in Pasadena, all county superin- 
tendents being State officials. 

One of the satisfactory phases of these 
socialistic times is that the schools lose 
nothing by the revolutionary movements, 
Governor Altgeld of Illinois, with all his 
anarchistic notions, being an excellent 
friend of the public schools from the kin- 
dergarten to the university, as he is of all 
eleemosynary institutions. Beyond ques- 
tion the public schools are holding their 
own west of the Mississippi. 

In the East, and in some conservative 
centers between the Alleghanies and the 
Mississippi, one cannot say, off hand, that 
this is true. There are two sources of dan- 
ger—one from the conviction of parents who 
are suspicious of its ethical influence, the 
other from the sentiment of those who are 
dissatisfied with the esthetic conditions, 

Prior to the Treaty of Paris (1763) there 
were no elementary or secondary schools, 
public or private, that met the wsthetic de- 
mands of parents of wealth and culture, 
and their children were educated in Eng- 
land. The revolt of 1763-76 required no 
greater sacrifice than in the matter of the 
education of American youth, and no other 
influence was more potent in making Tories 
than the educational conditions that inde- 
pendence made inevitable. There seemed 
no way open through which wealthy Ameri- 
cans could furnish their sons and daughters 
the needed wsthetic educational opportu- 
nities if they broke with England. No 
sooner did friction between the colonists 
and England manifest itself than the Con- 
gregationalists, representing the ethical and 
esthetic elements, began the establishment 
of New England academies. About 1820 
the Methodists, dissatisfied alike with the 
public schools and the New England acade- 
mies from the religious standpoint, began 
to found conference seminaries. Baptists, 
Universalists and Episcopalians soon after 
began to educate their children largely in 
denominational schools. Sixty years ago 
the tuition in academies and private schools 
in Massachusetts was one-third of a million 
dollars. 

With the educational reform, which be- 
gan about 1835, all this changed, and at the 
close of the Civil War the academies and 
private schools were very generally apolo- 
gizing for their existence, and only here 
and there was to be found an academy that 
did not live at a ‘‘ poor dying rate.’’ 

But the war changed many conditions. 
It Americanized the Irish-American citizen, 
whose loyalty and soldierly success won 
him many friends and universal respect. 
He also reaped the greatest advantage from 
the flush times which followed. The af- 
flictions of Ireland had impoverished mul- 
titudes who sought relief in this country. 
Men had come here in honest poverty, had 
fought an honorable warfare with adversity, 
using every spare dollar te bring their 
families and friends from their old home. 
These conditions largely prevented their 
affiliations with their new neighbors till 
prosperous times and opportunity to make 
a record for heroism adapted them to the 
new conditions, and they became Americans 
in a new sense. 

Ten years after the war these citizens 
had a prominence, political and industrial, 
that commanded the attention of the pub- 
lic, and for reasons not wholly clear their re- 
ligious leaders suspected the public schools 
of antagonizing their religion. Their con- 


victions did not differ materially from those 
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of other sects, but their action was more 
intense and their antagonism was directed 
to the elementary schools, whereas with 
others it had been confined to the second- 
ary. The other sects charged the public 
schools with neglect; these leaders charged 
antagonism to their faith, and between 1870 
and 1885 parochial schools were opened in 
all centers of large Irish-American and 
French-Canadian population in which were 
educated nearly all their children of the 
lower grades. 

For a time it looked as though there was 
to be a serious challenge of the public 
schools, but a variety of causes led to an 
early culmination of this reaction, and for 
ten years there have been few new schools 
established, and not a few of those already 
started have been abandoned. 

There is reason to think that there is now 
no purpose to antagonize the public school, 
and there is no cause to fear that the public 
school will lose its prestige if they should. 
With the war and with the prosperity that 
the country has enjoyed most of the time 
for thirty years, great fortunes have been 
made and social ambitions developed which 
have made demands for special recognition. 
No problem has been greater with the 
families of large wealth than that connected 
with the education of their children so as 
to give them a distinct advantage. This 
has led to the opening of many private 
schools for the purpose of giving an zsthetic 
flavor which the public schools do not give. 
There was a demand for art and etiquette 
which should differentiate the graduate of 
—— school from the graduate of the public 
high school. For a while this threatened to 
jeopardize the school system, for, should 
the time come when the public school does 
not give to the children of the common peo- 
ple as good education as money can buy, it 
is only a question of time when the contrast 
will rob the schools of their popular sup- 
port; for the public schools must never be 
for the poor, for the rich or for the mid- 
dle class, but for Americans. There will 
always be room for the best of private 
schools and academies adapted to special 
domestic conditions and to special intellect- 
ual requirements, but they can never be for 
classes without the public school being for 
the masses, in which case the public school 
will fail of its mission. 

Already there are indications that this 
ambition of wealth for extra ssthetic ad- 
vantages is to prove a blessing to the com- 
mon schools. One instance will serve as a 
type: Brookline, Mass., is probably the 
wealthiest town of its size in America. It 
is the home of a large number of people of 
great wealth and social distinction, and of 
very many poor people. For twenty years 
and more the society leaders did not patron- 
ize the public high school, and people of 
limited means made heroic efforts to send 
their children to private schools that had 
certain social advantages. 

Six years ago the school board deter- 
mined to have a high school with every con- 
ceivable wsthetic attraction. Today there 
is a beautiful building with every comfort 
‘and luxury, with every laboratory and 
scholastic advantage, and the walls of every 
classroom, hall-way and reception-room are 
adorned with choice pictures and statuary. 
The wealthiest and most socially ambitious 
families not only patronize the school, but 
have given large amounts for the adornment 
of the building. All the schools of the 


town have one session, which custom had 
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proved so fashionable with private schools; 
and in the kindergarten a woman is em- 
ployed a half-hour before and after school 
to look after wraps and overshoes of the 
children, so that the teacher shall in no wise 
be considered a servant. In Boston and in 
every suburb there is the same general ten- 
dency, and the latest glory of the public 
school system has come from what threat- 
ened to be the source of greatest concern. 

If the public school is not holding its own 
in any direction, it remains for some one to 
call attention thereto. Apparently it has a 
vitality that is enduring and an elasticity 
which adjusts it to all necessities, 

Renee hed 


LEADERS OF OHILDREN IN OON- 
FERENOE. 


The Summer School of Clark University, 
Worcester, now has behind it four successful 
seasons, of which this summer’s session, July 
13-25, has been the most unique and enthusi- 
astic and marked by the largest attendance. 
The total registration for the two weeks was 
between 300 and 400, almost double that of 
last summer. This includes transient visitors 
from local towns, but it is safe to say that 
about 200 students, coming from more than 
twenty States of the Union, were in regular 
attendance for the purpose of serious study, 
and were capable of doing high grade work. 
California sent twelve, and such distant sec- 
tions of the country as Utah, Oregon, Colo- 
rado, Louisiana, Tennessee and Minnesota 
were represented. 

Instruction was given largely in the form of 
lectures and laboratery work, but a helpful 
feature of each day was the conference, when 
the students had an opportunity to ask prac- 
tical questions and to exchange ideas and sug- 
gestions among themselves. This affords an 
excellent occasion to study the personnel of 
the school. Normal school presidents and 
teachers predominate, but there was a plenti- 
ful sprinkling of college instructors of psychol- 
ogy and menta! philosophy, superintendents 
and principals of city schools, kindergartners 
and educationalists of every sort. A good 
number, fully one-third, were men, while a 
large proportion of the remainder were young 
women. 

In other respects the school has taken a 
great step forward since last year. It has 
dropped mathematics and physics, for which 
the demand was slight, and focused atten- 
tion this season entirely upon pedagogy, psy- 
chology, and the kindred subjects of biology 
and anthropology, under the charge of six of 
the regular professors of Clark University, 
some of whom have won a wide reputation as 
scientific experts. The prominence given to 
child study has been the novel and attractive 
feature of this season, and Pres. G. Stanley 
Hall’s lectures on this subject, embracing 
such topics as Foods and Appetites of Chil- 
dren, Fears, Anger, Toys and Games, Musical 
Education, the Religious Nature, Experience 
and Training of Children, have been unique 
and exceedingly popular. Much of his mate- 
rial represents an original contribution to 
science based on thousands of replies to a 
series of syllabi on such subjects as these. 
The study of fundamental facts along this 
line suggests a genetic method radically new 
and transforming for the study of ethies and 
psychology, and will, in Dr. Hall’s opinion, 
eventually determine all the work of educa- 
tion. Rather more technical were the lec- 
tures on neurology by Dr. C. F. Hodge, whose 
researches in the line of fatigue of the brain 
have made him distinguished, on pedagogy 
by Dr. W. H. Burnham, a specialist in the 
science of instruction, on experimental psy- 
chology by Dr. E. C. Sanford, and on anthro- 
pology by Dr. A. B. Chamberlain, the first 
man to receive a doctor’s degree for work in 
this science. 

Perhaps the most eventful day was that de- 
voted to the discussion of kindergarten meth- 
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ods, when the regular attendance was swelled 
by a number of the leading kindergarten 
teachers of the country. Dr. Hall predicted 
that in the next decade there will be a recon- 
struction of the practice in kindergarten work, 
particularly in the use of gifts. He says: 
‘The understanding of the pyschology of 
toys, of dolls, which shows what an enormous 
educational value these things have, the study 
of children’s feelings for natural objects and 
what comes from sympathy with nature, will 
work great changes in the kindergarten.” So 
manifest were the advantages in child study 
made that the kindergartners present passed 
a resolution which practically closed the 
breach which has existed between them and 
the child study philosophers. It is hoped 
that this alliance will result in more rapid 
progress in both lines of educational effort. 


POINTS WORTH MAKING, 

The Christian Register quotes the following 
story of ignorance of the Bible from an Eng- 
lish newspaper: 

A contemporary tells the story of a man in 
a midland town in England who was deeply 
exercised in reconciling different Bible state- 
ments, especially those about the ark. ‘‘I do 
not like,’’ he said, “to refuse to believe in its 
size or its build or in the number of animals 
it contained. That is all quite conceivable, 
and doubtless correct. But when I am asked 
to believe that the children of Israel carried it 
about for forty years in the wilderness, well, 
my faith breaks down. 

So many people seem to think that the Bible 
needs no help from the dictionary! 


Titus Munson Coan, worthy son of a noble 
sire, naturally objects to the statement of a 
correspondent from Honolulu writing to the 
New York Evening Post, who said, ‘‘ They 
have had their morals corrupted ... by the 
men who brought the bottle and the Bible in 
either hand.’”’ To which aspersion upon his 
father and the other noble missionaries to 
the Hawaiian Islands Mr. Coan replies: 

No statement could be more absolutely op- 
posed to the truth. I know from long resi- 
dence at the islands that one of the cbief 
efforts and anxieties of the missionaries was 
to keep alcoholic drinks out of the hands of 
the natives. Drink was one of their besettirg 
sins, and for forty years or more the mission- 
ary crusade against it was unceasing. The 
missionaries themselves were to a man not 
merely temperate, but total abstainers from 
alcoholic drinks of every description; there 
was no exception to this rule. ... If the Ha- 
waiian missionary had one task more arduous 
than another, one toil more unremitting, it 
was to keep the pliable islanders from de- 
bauching themselves over the bottle that was 
offered them by the trader. It was by him 
that the Hawaiians ‘had their morals cor- 
rupted.” It was with the Christian trader 
and sailor that the hardest struggle of the 
Hawaiian missionary was made. 

In Olive Schreiner’s absorbingly interesting 
article op South African race and sex rela- 
tions, in the July Fortnightly, she tells of a 
Bantu who once said to her, ‘“ You say the 
devil is black, but I picture him as a white 
man with blue eyes and yellow hair’’; and 
she tells of a native Christian preacher who 
said, ‘‘ I know that the Lord Jesus Christ was 
a white man, yet I could not pray to him and 
love him as I do if I did not picture him as 
black and wool like myself.’”’ So much de- 
pends on point of view and upon racial and 
national standards. Thus, to cite the latest 
testimony from a land far removed from 
South Africa, viz., Japan, listen to Lafcadio 
Hearn in the August Atlantic, who tells of 
his experiences in spreading out before Jap- 
anese children copies of European illustrated 
papers. He showed some drawings from life 
in a New York periodical. The child asked, 
‘Is it true that there are people like those 
pictures?” ‘Plenty. Those are good, com- 
mon faces, mostly country folk, farmers.’’ 
‘Farmers! They are like Oni [demons] from 
the jigoku [Buddhist hell].”’ ‘No, there is 
nothing very bad in those faces. We have 
faces in the West very much worse.” ‘“ Only 
to see them,” she exclaimed, “I should die! 
I do not like this book.”’ 
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During our stay in Lincoln we took that 
memorable drive to Scrooby and Gains- 
borough through a region more replete 
with religious history than any other part 
of the United Kingdom. It was a glorious 
morning and the lovely English landscape, 
with its wealth of green hedgerows, waving 


Pilgrimage Letters. 


The Congregationalist 


The old register, too, opened for our inspec- 
tion at the page which records the baptism 
of Bradford, was an object of absorbing 
interest. Still, the culminating point of all 
our journeying seemed to have been reached 
when we descended into the cellar of the 
humble Bradford cottage where, doubtless, 





SCROOBY. 


fields of grain brilliant with poppies, noble 
trees, winding streams and the little town 
of Epworth visible in the distance, never 
looked more fair to mortal eyes. With 
reverent feet we made our way to the old 
manor house in Scrooby where Brewster 
was born. Its former grandeur has passed 
away, and it was difficult to imagine Eliz 
abeth and other sovereigns halting here on 
their royal progress up to Scotland, or the 
great Wolsey spending weeks in retirement 
beneath its roof. But little cared we just 
then for the doings of kings and cardinals. 
The one grand figure which loomed up 
from the past was the elder of Plymouth 
Colony, whose memory we shall revere 
anew after standing on ground hallowed 
by his feet and within the humble parish 
church in which he was baptized. The 
baptismal font has been removed to the New 
England Church in Chicago, but the carved 
oak which formed the Brewsters’ family 
pew and other 

objects of interest 
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Scrooby, Austerfield and Gainsborough, the Humble but Precious Shrines of Congregationalism. 


and the tender, fervent prayer of Dr. Rich 
ardson brought us still closer to the heart 
of the Eternal. 

A graceful feature of the drive that day 
was when we were arrested by the inmates 
of a pretty cottage by the wayside, not with 
hostile intent, but to present each pilgrim 
with a basket filled with fresh roses and 
strawberries, and a bunch of forget-me-nots 
daintily laid on top. How beautifully sym- 
bolic was the offering of all that has been 
done for us in 
This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world! 

The flowers faded with the day, but the 
deed will be forever enshrined within our 
grateful hearts. 

These rich experiences of the morning 
formed a fitting prelude to the grand occa- 
sion in the afternoon at Gainsborough. This 





ROROOBY MANORHOUSE, 


the early Pilgrims convened for worship, as 
did the Christians of the first century in the 
Catacombs. We can imagine with what 
heavy hearts plans may have been laid here 
for leaving the mother country. Fifteen of 
us, perhaps, crowded into the little cell-like 
inclosure, and we felt the presence of saints 
from the Celestial City as we sang: 





are still to be seen. 

Halting at 
Bawtry for re 
freshments, we 
pushed on next 
to Austerfield, 
the birthplace of 
Bradford, and 
again the past 
wove its magic 
spell about us. 
Impressive, in- 
deed, was the 
quaint little 
church with its 
old Norman font, 
used for a time 
as a pig trough, 
but reclaimed 
from such base 
uses by the parish 
vicar. The res- 
torations now in 
progress will 
rescue the fine 
Norman arches 
from the modern 
wall built into 
them on one side 
of the church, and 
when the work is completed this ancient 
house of worship at Austerfield will be one of 
the interesting relics of the Norman period. 
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BRADFORD'S COTTAGE, AUSTERFIELD, 


O God of Bethel, by whose hand 
Tiy people stil! are fed, 

Who through this weary pilgrimage 
Hast all our fathers led, 


seen in all England. 
was the residence of the lords of the manor, 
and there is reason to believe that the 


is one of the most interesting of old English 
towns, the scene of The Mill on the Floss, 
St. Oggs, along whose banks Tom and Mag- 
gie ‘‘ wandered with a sense of travel,” be- 
ing none other than the Trent. The town 
was gayly decorated, and the British and 
American flags were everywhere in evi- 
dence. The presence of many distinguished 
English guests, as 
well as Ambassa- 
dor Bayard, drew 
a throng of people 
from the neigh- 
boring towns, and 
it was an imposing 
scene when the 
Urban District 
Council, ona 
raised platform in 
front of the Town 
Hall, welcomed 
the ambassador, 
The square was 
packed solidly 
full, the windows 
of surrounding 
shops were filled 
with eager faces 
and shouts rent 
the air at the con- 
clusion of the 
address and re 
sponses, 

We then ad- 
journed for lunch- 
eon to the Old 
Hall, one of the 
most picturesque 
structures of its 
kind that we have 

For several centuries it 


22 


church to which John Robinson ministered 
held services there. It is certain that Wes- 
ley preached in the banqueting hall, but 
the house ceased to be used as a dwelling 
about 150 years ago. Within fifty years it 
has been restored by the present owner, Sir 
Hickman Bacon, who claims descent from 
the great Francis, and through whose hos- 
pitality we were permitted the rare privilege 
of feasting beneath its ancient roof. Oriental 
hangings adorned the walls and over the 
windows were curious armorial devices, 
Alderman Joseph Tbompson of Manchester 
presided at the luncheon and proposed the 
first toast to the Queen. All rose and sang 
a verse of the national hymn, and in rising 
we heard murmurs from several loyal sub- 
jects of ‘* The (Queen, the Queen! God bless 
her, God bless her!’’ Earl Brownlow pro- 
posed the toast for the President of the 
United States. Ambassador Bayard re- 
sponded, and a verse of America was lustily 
sung. 

The next objective point was the site of 
the new John Robinson Memorial Church, 
whither we marched in a body, accom- 
panied by civic authorities in official rebes, 
denominational leaders in academic cap and 
gown, Sunday school children with banners 
and the Britannia band, The crowd had 
augmented, if possible, and a passage for 
us was kept clear not by armed sentinels 
but by little girls holding a rope of ribbon. 
Platforms were erected for the speakers and 
members of the Sunday school and Rev. J. 
Morlais Jones, chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, pre- 
sided. After devotional exercises Rev. 
Hugh Griffiths presented Mr. Bayard with 
a silver trowel, agift from the Gainsborougb 
church, suitably inscribed and ornamented 
with a design of the Mayflower, also a scene 
representing Robinson kneeling on the beach 
in prayer with his fellow-pilgrims before 
leaving Delfshaven. With this beantiful 
implement he performed the ceremony of 
laying the corner stone of the church. The 
difficulty of hearing in the open air de; 
tracted greatly from the enjoyment of the 
ambassador’s really admirable speech and 
the addresses which followed from Dr. 
Mackennal and Rev. Morton Dexter. An 
enthusiastic mass meeting at Wesley Church 
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CHURCH IN AUSTERFIELD. 


in the evening, at which Albert Spicer, 


M. P., presided, and Dr. Guinness Rogerr, 


Rev. C. A. Berry and others spoke, closed 
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RECORD OF BRADFOKD’S RAPTISM. 


the exercises of this most phenomen, 
day. F. J. D 
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LUNCHEON IN THE OLD HALL, GAINSBOROUGH. 


8T, PAUL. 


St. Paul evermore beheld the world of 
suffering beneath and beside the world of 
joy, the innumerable multitude of the 
wretched, the forgotten, the lonely, be- 
numbed by their long despair. His place 
was with them. His portion was their 
tears and toil. His affection was serious, 
patient, deliberate as that of a heart touched 
to its core by the universal woe in its length 
and breadth and hight. He was as one to 
whom the world was a great hospital and 
himself an unwearied nurse by the bedside 
of the patients. He strove to heal the 
wounds that from generation to generation 
remained unclosed, and he met each emer- 
gency as it arose with the calm wisdom 
which comes to saintly souls who have ex 
plored all and have looked at the worst in 
the light of reconciling love. He carried in 
bis heart that inward Presence which was 
one day to be revealed. He saw the fires 
of love rising up from under the soil in the 
midst of a frozen world. He was willing to 
be accursed from Christ for his brethren, 
his kinsmen according to the flesh. Before 
him life spread as a great shipwreck. Ex- 
istence was made up of pain. Men and 
women wore the burning crown. He pos- 
sessed the secret, the anodyne that would 
turn the racking agony into peace, and 
wherever men needed healing or wherever 
the healed needed to be taught patience 
and strength, he was busy—bearing upon 
him the care of all the churches, coming 
out in every trouble with all his faculties 
roused and stimulated, knowing what. to 
say and what to do, as a mother, by some 
divine instinct, knows by the bedside of her 
ailing child. It was typical of his life that 
he stood forth in the doomed ship in Adria, 
in the darkness and despair of the tempest, 
to take command and speak the word of 
heartening and hope.—Brilish Weekly. 


THE UNBELIEF OF BIRDS AND MAN’S 
UNBELIEF IN GOD. 


The creatures treat me as I treat God—I 
mistrust him, they mistrust me. I talked to 
the squirrels and begged them to confide in 
me and allow me to come near to them, but 
they would have none of me and hid them- 
selves. Then I begged the deer to let us look 
each other in the face, that they might see 
and know that I had nothing but love to 
them, but they shook their heads and would 
not endure my near presence. After that I 
went to the birds and said to them, “I am 
your lover; I abhor the gun and the snare, 
and will not infringe on your freedom; both 
you and your large liberty are sacred to me.” 
But they refused to hear me and fled. Then 
the Spirit said, ‘‘ When your race recover 
their relationship to God and confidence 
his love, the creatures will recover confidence 
inthem’’ We and they are in one case. Our 
unbelief has severed all Jinks and filled us 
with suspicion, fear and unrest. Could we 
but grow up into love, universal love, and be- 
come forms, not of self-love, but of love, all 
the links would become attached to each other 
—the links between us and God, between us 
and the angels, between man and man all 
over the world and between man and all the 
animal races of the earth.—/John Pulsford. 
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Study and Devotion at Northfield. 


An Editorial Review of the Summer Gatherings 


The Northfield summer work comes to its 
culmination with the Bible, or General Work- 
ers’ Conference, which extends from July 30 
to Aug. 16, bringing together speakers and 
hearers from the whole Christian world, with 
a yearly increasing attendance and interest. 
It has been preceded, as usual, this year by 
a college conference, at- 
tended by 600 young men 
from the universities of 
this country and Canada, 
aud by a similar confer- 
ence of young women 
from the colleges and 
from the Y. W. C. Associ- 
ations of the cities, with 
300 in attendance, in- 
cluding a delegation of 
sixty from the one city of 
Lowell, Mass.; and also 
by an all summer school 
of Bible study, whose 
sessions are merged into 
the separate conferences 
as they succeed each 
other. The General 
Workers’ Conference be- 
gan with an audience of 
‘ver 900 on a stormy 
iight, and will average 
from 1,500 to 2,000, with 


mulation by each student for himself, which 
is a fine expression of the Northfield educa- 
tional idea. 

The conference work has passed well be- 
yond any necessity for sensation, and im- 
presses the visitor by an increasing air of 
and solidity rather than by any 


purpose 








perhaps twice that num- 
ber sharing some part of 
its opportunities. And 
the increasing numbers are not due to the 
new comers and curiosity seekers merely, but 
grow out of additions to a permanent nucleus 
made up of those who are able to return year 
alter year. 

Perhaps the newest and most typical sign of 
the times to this observer was a new edition 
of the Bible, the Northfield edition, consis‘- 


A NORTHFIELD STREET. 


startling change of method or of scope. The 
speakers change, indeed, from year to year, 
but the central figure is still here, present at 
all the meetings and evidently, though quietly, 
holding the helm in his own hands. Over 
Mr. Moody himself some change has’ come. 
The old fire burns, but it burns more quietly. 
The abrupt and fiery speech survives, but it 


There. 


short cuts of the seminary campus, or watches 
the animated play of his features in some 
moment of humorous illustration in his plat- 
form work, one ceases to think of the gray 
hair and the soberer look tbat follows in mo- 
ments of repose. 

Next in interest to Mr. Moody on the plat- 
form leading the work 
of the conference is Mr. 
Moody in his chair on the 
floor, watching with keen 
eyes the progress of the 
speaker and intent upon 
his thought. In these 
two attitudes we have the 
leader of men and the 
leader through men, a 
part of whose great life 
work is the modern 
Northfield, with its insti- 
tutions and its summer 
schools and conferences. 
It is a rare and most in- 
structive application of 
the practical American 
business spirit to the 
wise organization of 
spiritual and intellectual 
effort. The organizing 
business spirit too often 
fails to concern itse’f 
with Christian work ; the 
power of spiritual im- 
pression too seldom has 
its way cleared and leveled by practical busi- 
ness sense and intuitive knowledge of human 
nature. 

Mr. Moody’s opening of this fourteenth con- 
ference was characteristic of his methods and 
perhaps suggestive of one reason for his suc- 
cess. By insisting upon the highest spiritual 
aims and the closest study of the Bible he 











NORTHFIELD 


ing of one of the best of the English editions, 
in large print and well bound, without help 
or comment but fully interleaved. It carries 
a suggestion of study, of help from all quar- 
ters concentrated upon the simple English 
text, and of intellectual and spiritual accu- 





FROM THE WESTERN BANK OF THE 
punctuates a quieter, more conversational and 
simpler manner. In personal appearance the 
great evangelist has also changed. When one 
sees him driving his guests about the village, 
or pointing out the special beauty of a view 


to a chance group, or guiding strangers to the 








CONNECTICUT. 


secures unity of effect; by keeping always in 
reserve the element of variety and surprise 
he insures expectation. It was an unfavor- 
able night when the conference began, with 
a thunderstorm moving across the broad river 
valley from east to west and making the vil- 
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lage paths both dark and wet. Nevertheless, 
the central portion of the great auditorium 
was so largely filled that there was no sense 
of loss from the untoward weather or the 
tardy appearing of the late comers. Mr. 
Moody’s taste is for the best in the rather 
heterogeneous collection of Gospel Hymns, 
and the appropriate first selection of the even- 
ing was the stately Scotch paraphrase: 
All people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice, 

an utterance of pure and cheerful praise, fol- 
lowed by prayer of consecration and a char- 
acteristic sermon on humility from the text, 
‘Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” 

In this Mr. Moody struck the keynote of 
the purpose and faith of the whole series of 
meetings, the high note of devout trust in 
(od arming itself by self-forgetful prayer and 
study for service. The practical element is 
never long out of view when the real leader 
as was shown 
again on the first Sunday morning, when the 
theme was Kest, a subject appropriate enough 
to the mood of many of bis hearers, which be 


of the conference is speaking, 


treated in his own strong aud vital way as 
a necessity for the best use of the confererce 
opportunities and for the work of life. The 
heart at rest in God is the heart prepared 
alike to learn and teach. 

earlier meetings Dr. Torrey 
preached a strong sermon on the power of 
prayer, and Dr. Chapman, whose visit to the 
conference was brief, two on the Love of the 
Spirit and Grieving the Spirit, and the note 
of expectancy of Christ’s coming, which is 
never obtruded but never omitted in these 
Ineetings, came early to the front. Of the 
three speakers from over the sea who gave 
its special character to last year’s conference, 
only Dr. Meyer of Lordon returns this sum- 
mer, Mr. Webb-Peploe, for a gracious and in- 
spiring personality and a remarkable knowl- 
edge and memory of Scripture, and Rev. 
Andrew Murray of South Africa, who seems 
to have left the deepest impress of devotional 
depth and suggestiveness of thought, will be 
Other men whose names and 
work are held in specially delightful memory 
are Professor Drummond and Dr, A. J 


In these 


much missed. 


. Gor- 
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don, whose growth with and service in North- 
field are somewhat too slightly recorded in 
his recent biography. These two are thejmos- 
affectionately remembered names after that 
of Mr. Moody among the habitual frequenters 
of Northfield in the conference season, but 
Mr. Moody himself is the most universally 
and permanently popular of all. 

Cool winds from the north by day and 
showers at night have made the beauty of the 
Connecticut Valley doubly a delight in these 
summer days. The contrast of river meadow 
and rocky hight, each at their freshest and 
clearest, is before the eyes of the people as 
they come and go, and mapy climb the audi- 
torium tower to enjoy the view. It is a mist 
take to think tbat there is nothing in progress 
in Northfield but Bible study and conference 
services. There are abundant opportunities 
of worship—six, at least, on Sunday—in the 
main program, but no one loses caste, even 
with the most devout, if be does not attend 
them all. The livery stables do a thriving 
business. ‘‘ Lovers’ retreat’? and the other 
wood walks, with their frequenters going up 
in pairs, suggest the days of Noah, and the 
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INTER(IOR OF THE NEW AUDITORIUM. 


keepers of the ice cream booths seem to think 
that life has a smiling side. Nevertheless, the 
atmosphere cf the place is distinctly devo- 
tional. The talk drifts naturally to Bible 
themes, and the presumption always is that 
the strollers are on their way to the next 
meeting. One may wander in the woods and 
climb the hights, indeed, without escaping 
the opportunity of worship, as the writer 
found when, at the end of a stretch of pine 
woods and the steep slope of a clearing, fra- 
grant with sweet fern and tempting with ripe 
and abundant blackberries, he found himself 
courteously invited at the top to join a meet- 
ing of campers held on a great rock in view of 
the wide world of mountain and valley; and 
listened to an earnest and practical talk on 
the opportunities of the conference and its 
preparation for Christ’s service in business 
life from one of the young men, followed by 
earnest prayer and song. The outdoor meet- 
ings, indeed, are perhaps the most character- 
istic of the whole conference. There is a de- 
lightful informality, especially about the twi- 
light gatherings on the hill called Round 
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Top, when the auditors stand or recline in a 
circle on the greensward, and the speaker 
stands in their midst, which is extremely at- 
tractive. Not one of the hearers, probably, 
but thinks of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
the desert audience beside the lake who were 
strengthened by the bread which our Lord 
broke and increased to the measure of their 
need, 

Through the day, and from day to day, the 
effect of the meetings is cumulative. There 
may be criticism of a speaker’s thought or 
manner, but it is seldom captious criticism ; 
there may even be distinctly false notes 
struck on the platform, but day by day the 
impression of the reality of God’s presence 
and the power and happiness of his Spirit’s 
indwelling grows, and the ministers and 
teachers who have come for help go back to 
their work prepared to offer help to others. 
On the one hand—to borrow a convenient 
word—Northfield offers the opportunities of 
a‘‘retreat’’; on the other, it serves as the 
best of normal schools for Christian teachers. 
Men come up to meet with God in quietness 
that they may be prepared to bear a fuller 


and a more single-hearted witness in the 
tumult of the world. And out of the annals 
of the few years in which the conferences 
have been held instances of this marked 
deepening of spiritual life and enlargement 
of spiritual power might easily be multiplied ; 
for always the receptive spirit is carried on 
to long for the blessing of those who give. 
1.0: R. 
ee eee 

Some would have us think that fewer eyes 
are looking upward in reverent gratitude than 
in other days. But, however this may be, I 
feel sure that more eyes are looking around 
in loving desire to help the needy than at any 
previous epoch. And the happiest thought 
of all is that these eyes are young, observant 
and unwearied. To endeavor along Chris- 
tian lines to increase the sum of human happi- 
ness seems to me to be not only the greatest, 
but the most evangelical, thing in the world. 
To begin to do is an end of controversy. The 
severed body of Christ comes back to unity 
the moment it ceases to preach and begins to 
practice.—Frances E. Willard. 
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The Home 
QOMFORT OF THE FIELDS. 


What would’st thou have for easement after grief, 
When the rude world hath used thee with despite, 
And care sits at thine elbow day and night, 

Filching thy pleasures like a subtle thief? 

To me, when life besets me in such wise, 

"Tig sweetest to break forth, to drop the chain, 

And grasp the freedom of this pleasant earth, 

To roam in idleness and sober mirth, 
Through summer airs and summer lands, and drain 
The comfort of wide fields unto tired eyes. 


By hills and waters, farms and solitudes, 

To wander by the day with willful feet; 

Through fielded valleys wide with yellowing wheat ; 
Along gray roads that run between deep woods, 
Murmurous and cool; through hallowed slopes of 

pine, 

Where the long daylight dreams, unpierced, un- 

stirred, 

And only the rich-throated thrush is heard; 

By lonely forest brooks that froth and shine 
In bowldered crannies buried in the hills; 
By broken beeches tangled with wild vine, 
And log-strewn rivers murmurous with mills. 


In upland pastures, sown with gold, and sweet 
With the keen perfume of the ripening grass, 
Where wings of birds and filmy shadows pass, 

Spread thick as stars with shining marguerite ; 

To haunt old fences overgrown with brier, 

Muffled in vines, and hawthorns, and wild cher- 
ries, 
Rank poisonous ivies, red-bunched elderberries, 

And piéd blossoms to the heart’s desire, 

Gray mullein towering into yellow bloom, 
Pink-tasseled milkweed, breathing dense perfume, 
And swarthy vervain, tipped with violet fire. 


To feast on summer sounds; the jolted wains, 
The thrasher humming from the farm near by, 
The prattling cricket’s intermittent cry, 
The locust’s rattle from the sultry lanes; 
Or in the shadow of some oaken spray, 
To watch, as through a mist of light and dreams, 
The far-off haytields, where the dusty teams 
Drive round and round the lessening squares of 
hay, 
And hear upon the wind, now loud, now low, 
With drowsy cadence half a summer’s day, 
The clatter of the reapers come and go. 


Far violet hills, horizons filmed with showers, 
The murmur of coo) streams, the forest’s gloom, 
The voices of the breathing grass, the hum 

Of ancient gardens overbanked with flowers. 

Thus, with a smile as golden as the dawn, 

And cool, fair fingers radiantly divine, 
The mighty mother brings us in her hand, 

For all tired eyes and foreheads pinched and wan, 

Her restful cap, her beaker of bright wine. 
Drink, and be filled, and ye shall understand! 

—Archibald Lampman, 
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THE STEP FROM HOME TO OOLLEGE. 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 


In these summer days many young girls 
are happily and eagerly anticipating their 
first real departure from the shelter of the 
home and the brooding care of the mother, 
a flight from the nest full of importance 
and full of possibilities for the future. 
Mothers, too, are wistfully and tenderly re- 
garding the daughters for whom they desire 
the broadening influences and the intellec- 
tual discipline which college life affords. 
These fast flying weeks, for the girl the last 
of her childhood, for the mother the last of 
her daily eye-to-eye and hand-to-hand watch- 
fulness, are very sweet and sacred. 

‘‘What will college do for this girl of 
mine?’’ the mother asks, in the solitude of 
her own chamber, in the hallowed silence 
of her closet. And the twin question fol- 
lows closely, ‘‘What shall this daughter 
of mine do for her college?’’ Reciprocal 
obligations and interchanged impressions 
are the order in our life as fellow- beings. 
We cannot be entirely independent, nor is 
it desirable that in any social life on earth 
we should be. Probably to all eternity we 
will go on, mutually helpful, often modify- 
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ing one another, growing by what we give, 
giving from soul to soul. 

For the young girl who steps from her 
quiet home into the great world of a large 
college, the first lesson is perhaps a recog- 
nition of, in a certain sense, her personal in- 
significance. She is no longer a dictator to 
younger brothers and sisters, no longer 
even the first person thought of and con- 
sidered, as in the household economy of an 
ordinary home the dear eldest girl is apt to 
be. One of a great number, she falls into 
line as the soldier on drill does, and pres- 
ently she finds herself merging individual 
preferences and petty ambitions in the class 
feeling. She is of her class and for it, and 
insensibly she slips the sheath of home nar- 
rowness and unfolds like a bud into sweeter 
bloom. Next she becomes aware of certain 
things, strong and fine, but alien to her pre- 
vious experience, for no young person can 
be admitted into a social environment to 
which North and South, East and West, 
send their representatives without learn- 
ing that much of good exists beyond her 
former pale. Provincialisms dropoff. The 
general speech becomes refined and homo- 
geneous. The strength and sweetness of 
certain professors are infused into the very 
manner of the girls who study under them. 
Timid girls develop qualities of leadership 
hitherto unsuspected, and bolder spirits be- 
come gentler and less aggressive. The col- 
lege does for its students very much more 
than it outlines in its catalogue. It carries 
them far on the road towards success in 
life, and not merely by teaching them the 
lore of the ages or the science of the period. 

Does it seem a contradiction that the 
girl, at first conscious almost to the point 
of surprise that she counts for little, is 
able to do something definite for her college, 
indeed cannot avoid doing something for it, 
the measure of accomplishment being the 
measure of her own character? To the col- 
lege of her choice each new student brings 
all that her home has made her, and her in- 
fluence, apparently limited to the little 
group of her intimates, is felt through the 
whole assemblage of girls, not the less really 
that it is silent and imperceptible to the out- 
ward eye. No sincere girl carries her con- 
sistent Christian life to college without be- 
ing a torch-bearer. No true hearted, high- 
minded girl but impresses her noble ideals, 
her pure thoughts, her singleness of aim 
on all the rest. Good has a vitality sur- 
passing evil, and every mother who sends a 
sweet, pure, consecrated daughter from 
her own care to that of the college is send- 
ing a blessing to the mothers’ daughters of 
the land. 

We have arrived at the days, long familiar 
to youth of the other sex, when mothers 
and daughters belong to the alumn@ as- 
sociations of colleges, and when a mother, 
taking her child to the dear scenes of her 
own girlish struggles and triumphs, re- 
news her pleasant memories of the past. 
None the less is the step from home to col- 
lege a step to be prayerfully contemplated, 
though joyfully taken. God bless the dear 
girls who are soon to make it. From their 
ranks will be drawn the most influential 
women of the future. 


_ 





Parents who cannot throw themselves into 
the life of their children and live on that kind 
of equality in which the only superiority is in- 
trinsic, the superiority of greater knowledge, 
more settled goodness and more reasoned love, 
do not achieve much in the work of training. 
—Robert F. Horton. 





BENITO’S MIRAOLE. 





BY JAMES BUOKHAM. 





A dark, sinister face peered in at the 
door of the little American mission school 
in the Mexican village of Santa Monica. 
The weather was warm—as it almost always 
is in Mexico—and all the doors and win- 
dows were wide open, so the owner of the 
forbidding face did not have to knock. He 
simply put one foot on the stone doorstep, 
bent forward and thrust his head into the 
room, 

A low murmur of dismay caught the busy 
teacher’s ear. She looked up, and saw the 
eyes of her pupils all staring at the door. 
Rising, she stepped from her little platform 
and confronted the stranger. He was a 
morose, cross-looking man about forty five 
years old. 

‘What dost thou seek, 
asked politely, in Spanish. 

‘“‘Carramba! I seek my boy, Benito!” 
savagely replied the man. “This is the 
third time he hath run away to thy here- 
tic school. Let me but lay hands upon 
him this once, and he shall pray never to 
see another Americano!”’ 

A low cry of distress came from the far- 
ther corner of the little schoolroom, and 
Miss Glover, the American teacher, saw her 
latest and most interesting pupil, Benito 
Perez, half-crouching, with hands stretched 
out to her for protection. She went imme- 
diately to him, gently raised him to his feet, 
threw an arm about his shoulder, and in 
this protecting attitude drew him forward 
until the pair confronted the angry father. 

‘Thou mayest take him,”’ she said gently, 
yet firmly, ‘“‘but thou shalt do him no 
harm.”’ 

‘*Be that as I will,” was the surly re- 
sponse. The man took the boy by the arm 
and dragged him away. Miss Glover re- 
turned to her desk with troubled heart. 
She knew that Benito had come to school 
against his father’s will, and she also knew 
how little authority or power she had to 
withstand the parent’s will in this matter. 
Her school was simply an educational mis- 
sion under the auspices of a Protestant re- 
ligious organization. It had no support 
from the government, either local or state. 
In fact, the local Mexican authorities, be- 
ing Catholics, were openly hostile to it, and 
the village padre lost no opportunity to 
condemn it in the ears of his flock as a 
‘* viper’s nest of heresy.’’ Pupils could be 
obtained only by the consent of parents in 
conjunction with willingness to come on 
their own part. No compulsion, or even 
undue solicitation, could be used. These 
were among the rules to which Miss Glover 
had pledged herself. 

When, therefore, Benito’s father appeared 
at the door and demanded his boy, Miss 
Glover knew at once that the child must 
go. It might endanger the welfare, the 
very existence of the school should she at- 
tempt to detain him. But it was with a 
sore heart that she saw the boy pass over 
the threshold. He was by far the brightest, 
the most interesting and enthusiastic of her 
pupils. During the few days when he had 
contrived to be present, Benito had shown 
such a passion for knowledge, such apti- 
tude and quickness in learning and such 
winning gratitude for his teacher’s efforts 
in his behalf that Miss Glover’s heart had 
gone out to him. She would rather have 
lost any other six of her pupils—though 
they were few enough at most, heaven 
knows—than this bright-faced, ambitious 


senor?’’ she 
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boy. ‘‘ What a pity,’’ she thought, ‘ that 
fate should have assigned him to such a 
father—so prejudiced, so malicious, so de- 
termined! Why mightn’t he have been 
born of one of the more indifferent, indo- 
lent village idlers, who, in spite of the 
padre, would rather have his child infected 
with heresy than take the trouble to watch 
him and keep him away from the mission 
school?”’ But, if Benito had been born of 
such a father, perhaps he would not have 
been Benito—very likely not! 

For days after this sudden disappearance 
of her favorite pupil Miss Glover neither 
saw nor heard anything from the boy. 
Then, one evening, he came stealing up to 
the porch of the little mission house, where 
she lived, with a book, yes, a real English 
text-book, hugged tightly under his well- 
worn velvet jacket. It was a First Reader, 
which an American gentleman had given 
Benito, at the boy’s own request, in return 
for a day’s service as guide among the sur- 
rounding hills, And the boy was bringing 
it to Miss Glover to beg her to help him 
master its contents, by teaching him occa- 
sionally in the evening, when he could man- 
age tosteal away from his suspicious father, 
The American lady’s heart was deeply 
touched by this evidence of the boy’s ear- 
nestness and devotion, and she gladly prom- 
ised to do as he wished, 

And so for weeks the cla destine lessons 
wenton. Benito mastered the First Reader 
and began to struggle with the deeper mys- 
teries of the Second, a gift from Miss Glover. 
And he had just entered upon acquaintance 
with the fascinating art of penmanship 
when his father discovered what was going 
on, Thereupon the enraged Mexican de- 
termined to wreak his vengeance upon the 
school and its ‘* heretic teacher,”’ and so put 
an end at once to the ‘spell,’’ as he super- 
stitiously called it, which had been laid 
upon his boy. 

One dark, windy evening four men gath- 
ered stealthily in the padre’s chapel. They 
met there because they thought that in that 
sacred place they would be more secure 
from interruption or discovery than else- 
where. One of them was the padre himself. 
One was Jorge Perez, Benito’s father; and 
the other two were swaggering, bullying, 
idle characters about the village, who were 
always ripe for any mischief that might be 
going, from stealing chickens to cutting a 
man’s throat. 

That they were there to plot mischief 
could easily have been guessed from the 
hang-dog expression and uneasy manner of 
the group. But, cautious and suspicious as 
they were, they little dreamed that another 
was present, all unseen, into whose intently 
listening ears every word fell as distinctly 
as if shouted through a trumpet. Benito 
that very afternoon had overheard the pa- 
dre say to his father, ‘tI will bring two of 
the devil’s children, who have served angels 
before now! The chapel will be open after 
vespers. There we will meet thee.”’ 

Benito’s heart sank within him as he 
heard these words, He knew that no good 
would come of that meeting, and he more 
than half-suspected that it was the school 
of the Americanos they were plotting against. 
At all events he would find out. So he 


stole into the chapel before vespers and 
concealed himself beneath the trailing altar- 
cloth, 

It was even as the boy feared. The de- 
struction of the American school was to be 
attempted that night. 


The padre advocated 
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fire. The American school was not adobe, 
but wood. It would burn readily and 
quickly, he said. 

‘But not before helpers came!” cried 
Jorge Perez. ‘The building might be 
saved. Nay! let us do the work so it will 
need no mending. I have two sacks of the 


black mining powder in my closet. We 
will blow up the school!”’ 
‘*Good!” said the padre, grimly. ‘‘ Then 


they may pour water on what remains—the 
Americanos, the heretics!’ 

‘* And as for time, the second hour after 
midnight ’’ whispered one of the dark- 
browed confederates. ‘‘Men sleep then, 
and even the stars are dim.’’ 

‘So be it,’ said Perez. ‘*Come to my 
house the first hour after midnight and I 
will go with thee. The good father may 
seek his couch, as is his wont. Such a deed 
ill befits his garb. But we will wake him 
merrily enough before cock-crow!’’ And 
with a croaking laugh the four men went 
out into the night. 


To be blown up with powder! The school 
he loved, and that very night! Benito could 
hardly stir he trembled so. And yet he 


was the only one who knew of the plot. If 
the school were saved he must do it—but 
how? 

Ile crawled out of one of the insecure 
windows of the chapel and ran blindly 
away into the night. He scarce knew 
where he was going till he came to the 
thicket 200 yards away, where he had left 
his little Mexican broncho. Once in the 
saddle, his mind seemed to clear; for a 
Mexican off his horse is like a sailor off his 
ship. He would go immediately to Miss 
Glover. She would tell him what to do, 

Miss Glover had not retired. She was 
reading in her room when she heard rapid 
hoof-beats approaching. They stopped in 
the street below. Thrusting her head out 
the window, she saw a boy’s face looking 
up. ‘Is that you, Benito?” she asked. 

‘¢ Yes, signora. Will youcomedown? I 
have something to tell you very secretly,’’ 

Miss Glover turned pale when she heard 
Benito’s story; but a woman thinks quickly, 
and often has inspirations in emergencies 
when men are helpless, Her face suddenly 
brightened with a thought that seemed to 
come to her from heaven. 

‘We will outwit them yet and use no 
force,’ she said, half to herself. Then, 
turning to the boy, she added, ‘*Do you 
know where your father keeps this blasting 
powder, Benito?’’ 

‘* Yes, signora, 
next to my room.”’ 

‘*Could you reach the bags without your 
father knowing it?”’ 

‘Yes, signora. I could remove a board 
between my room and the closet. But it 
would not be wise to take the bags, for if 
my father found them gone he would surely 
provide some other way.”’ 

‘Yes, Benito, I knowit. I had thought 
of that. We will take the bags, but we will 
put others in their places. Listen! Inthe 
mission storehouse at Tezcuco there are 
bags so like your father’s powder-bags, for 
I have seen both kinds, that one would 
scarcely know the difference, unless he ex- 
amined them carefully by daylight. And 
in those other bags there is also a black 
powder, but it is not explosive. It is called 
fertilizer and is for enriching the soil. 
Now, Benito, you see my plan. I will give 
you a note to Mr. Richards at the mission 
house in Tezcuco, He will hand you two 


It is in a small closet, 
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of these bags without delay. You will take 
them home with you and exchange them for 
your father’s powder-bags. Then we will 
see what will happen! But it is along ride 
and there are only three hours before mid- 
night. You will have to gallop as you never 
did before. Is the pony fresh? And will 
you try it, for my sake, little friend?”’ 

Benito gathered himself up and a glad, 
proud light shone in his eyes. ‘‘ Yes, si- 
gnora!”’ he said, eagerly. ‘I will try my 
very best, since you trust me.”’ 

‘‘Wait, then, just a minute, and [ will 
bring you the note,” cried Miss Glover, as 
she sped up to her room again. Five min- 
utes later the clatter of hoofs on the hard, 
white street of the village told that Benito 
was off. 

It was twelve miles to Tezcuco. Twenty- 
four miles the boy must ride in three hours, 
or a little more, besides the time spent in 
getting the bags. Could hedoit? That re- 
mained to be seen. He would try, anyway, 
with all the faith and courage of his soul! 

There were dark clouds in the sky as he 
galloped off. The air wasdamp and smelled 
of the distant sea, If it should storm—but 
he would not think of that! He would sim- 
ply fix his mind and his will on Tezcuco, 
and ride, truly, as he had never ridden be- 
fore. The little broncho fairly flew over 
the ground. A low, white building flashed 
on the left, and then faded into the dark- 
ness, It was the so-called ‘‘ haunted ranch,”’ 
a low adobe building on the trail to Tez- 
cuco, Benito knew, as he passed it, that 
he had covered three miles of the twelve. 

On he sped. Presently the wind began 
to sough dismally through the tall grass 
and scattered trees. Then there were a few 
warning drops of rain. Benito only urged 
his pony the faster. In afew minutes the 
storm overtook him. Howitdidrain! The 
black heavens seemed to bend down and 
trail themselves over the earth. The rising 
gale drove the rain in sheets about the fly- 
ing brencho and his rider. Still they kept 
their wild pace. Another landmark fell be- 
hind them. ‘Ten miles had been covered. 

But now why does the boy suddenly draw 
rein and gaze, astounded and dismayed, 
into the blackness before him? Why does 
the pony stop, with one forefoot extended, 
with drooping head and shivering form? 
They had come to the bank of the creek 
that crosses the trail a mile north of Tez- 
cuco, And behold! the little stream was a 
raging torrent already, and the bridge had 
been swept away! 

For a moment Benito was on the point of 
turning back, Then he thought of the good 
American teacher, how kind she had been 
to him, and the peril of the school she 
loved so well. The next instant he had 
forced his trembling pony into the water, 
and the frightened creature was swimming 
for its life. How the current swept them! 
But the stream, though strong and swift, 
was narrow, and in a few minutes the pony 
emerged, snorting, on the opposite bank, 
and away they galloped for Tezcuco again. 

It was a quarter of eleven by the mission 
clock when Benito turned back with the 
two bags given him by Mr. Richards. The 
storm, which had proved to be a passing 
cloud-burst, was over, and the moon was 
struggling out through rifts in the ragged 
sky. It was not such a frightful thing to 
swim the creek a second time, with the 
storm hushed and the moonlight shining 
on the opposite bank. 

Off sprang the stout little: pony on the 
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homeward track. At half-past twelve Ben- 
ito saw the light shining in his father’s 
window. There was but a short time to 
spare. As silently as possible he led his 
broncho behind the stable and tethered him 
there. Then he stole softly to his own 
room, with the bags under his cloak. How 
he feared his father would hear him and 
surprise him in the passageway! But the 
door of Jorge Perez’s room did not open. 
Benito heard his father pacing heavily to 
and fro. Already he was nervously await- 
ing his confederates. 

Once in his own room, Benito breathed 
easier. But he did not waste a moment of 
time. Very cautiously and slowly he be 
gan to work at the loose board between his 
chamber and the closet. After five min- 
utes’ careful work it yielded at the bottom, 
and Benito drew it toward him and thrust 
his arm through the opening. Yes, the 
bags of powder were still there! Quickly 
the boy drew them out, and substituted the 
bags he had brought from Tezcuco, Then 
he replaced the board, and hid the powder 
bags in the straw of his rude bed. 

Scarcely had he done this, and flung him- 
self upon his couch, when he heard steps 
outside and a low whistle. It was the two 
confederates. Benito’s father spoke softly 
to the men, and then the boy heard him go 
to the closet and drag out the bags. Before 
he went away, Jorge Perez slyly opened the 
door of his son’s room and peered in, Sat- 
isfied when he saw Benito stretched on the 
couch, he cautiously left the house. 

When the footsteps of the plotters died 
away Benito rose and followed. Though 
he could not see the men in the darkness 
he knew where he should find them, and 
went straight to the mission school. There 
they were, kneeling down, and packing the 
powder bags under the wall. Jorge Perez 
took a double handful of the black sub 
stance and laid a train up to the mouths of 
the bags. Then the men all drew back, and 
Jorge touched a light to the farther end of 
the train. All fled at the top of their speed 
for a hundred yards or more, and then 
turned to look. There was no light, no 
blaze, no crash! The men, waiting, whis- 
pered together anxiously. Then they all 
stole back, The charred fuse lay where it 
had fallen in the powder, but not a grain 
was burned. 

“The holy saints defend us!’’ exclaimed 
Jorge. He lit another taper and dropped it 
in the powder, With a strange fascination 
the superstitious men watched it burn out 
and die. 

Jorge Perez crossed himself, and the 
others hastily followed h'sexample, ‘‘ The 
Holy Virgin protects them!’’ whispered 
Jorge, in an awed voice. ‘It is a miracle 
that dry powder will not burn. The place 
is sacred. Come, let us be going!”’ 

The four men stole silently and swiftly 
away. And thus it was that the American 
mission school in Santa Monica was miracu- 
lously saved. 
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AFIELD WITH YOUNG NATURALISTS. 


A FEW FAMILIAR FERNS, 


BY EMILY TOLMAN, 


The study of ferns is a fascinating pursuit 
for a summer vacation, nor need it be 
limited to the vacation season, since many 
of our wild ferns are quite easy to cultivate. 
I know a city back yard in which are grow- 
ing twenty-one different kinds, the gradual 
accumulation of many outings. 
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In entering upon any new pursuit it is 
well to proceed from the known to the un- 
known. Perhaps no fern is more generally 
known and admired than the maidenhair. 
Those lowly sprays of quivering gauze 
Aérial in their slenderness 

may owe their popularity partly to the fact 
that they are less common than many of our 
ferns. They hide away in deep glades and 
lonely ravines and escape the opprobrious 
epithet ‘‘ brakes,” given by the farmer to 
most of our larger ferns. While nearly 
every one can call the maidenhair by its 
common name, probably not one in twenty 
knows its manner of fructification, by 
which it is distinguished from other ferns. 
Look at the back of a fertile frond in July 
or August, and you will see that the edge of 
each lobe is turned back, covering the 
sporangia or spore: cases, 

The fern that is most nearly allied to the 
maidenhair, though strongly contrasting 
with it in general appearance, is the eagle 
fern, the common brake or bracken of our 
woods and thickets (Pteris aquilina). In 
this the entire margin of the fertile frond 
is turned back over the sporangia. The 
eagle fern is one of our largest and most 
widely distributed ferns, being found on 
sunny hillsides or wet woods nearly all 
over the world. 

The heath this night must be my bed, 

The bracken curtain for my head, 
sings young Norman of Armandave in The 
Lady of the Lake. 

One of our most common and beautiful 
ferns is the aspidium spinulosum, or shield 
fern, whose dark green, twice-pinnate fronds 
are found in many a damp woodland. It is 
like a fine piece of lace, One is constantly 
tempted to gather and press the lovely 
fronds, though at a loss what to do with 
them when pressed. They seem a little 
stiff for decorative purposes, while the more 
graceful maidenhair looks well in a vase all 
winter. The fertile fronds bear on their 
backs the round fruit dots characteristic of 
the genus aspidium, with the shield-shaped 
indusium or covering membrane which 
gives them their name, aspidium meaning a 
small shield. By these fruit-dots they may 
be readily distinguished from the spleen- 
worts, which are known by their oblong 
fruit-dots, with the indusium opening 
lengthwise along the edge. The common 
shield, or wood, fern (aspidium spinulosum) 
and the common lady fern (asplenium Filix 


femina) are very much alike in general ap- 


pearance. I have had a large, handsome 
plant of the former ina pot all winter. It 
did not grow, but kept fresh and green, and 
was much admired. 

An easy fern for the beginner in this in- 
teresting study is the evergreen shield fern 
(aspidium marginale). The fertile fronds 
are very common and the fruit-dots are 
conspicuous. It is dark green, of a thicker 
texture than the spinulosum, and grows not 
only in rich woods, but on rocky hillsides 
and along country roads, I have found in 
August, on a plant growing out of an old 
stone wall, fronds in various stages of de- 
velopment, from that in which the fruit- 
dots were covered with a greenish white in- 
dusium to maturity, when a perfect imprint 
of the frond was left in copious brown 
spores upon the paper in which it was 
pressed, A third well-known aspidium is 
the Christmas or sword fern, whose rigid, 
evergreen fronds are sometimes used in 
Christmas decorations. It is common in 
woods, often growing around old stumps, 
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and is easily cultivated in a shady yard. 
Closely resembling the last in general ap- 
pearance, though smaller, is the common 
polypody, often called rock fern, since it is 
usually found growing on rocks, Its fronds 
are less sharply toothed than those of the 
Christmas fern, and the fruit-dots have no 
covering. 

A dainty, fragile fern resembling in shape 
the aspidium spinulosum, but of a thinner 
texture and more delicate color, is the 
Dicksonia or hay scented fern, It withers 
quickly when gathered, but makes a pretty 
specimen for the herbarium, where it long 
emits a pleasant odor like that of new-mown 
hay. The fruit-dots are inclosed in a mi- 
nute, cup-shaped indusium attached to a 
reflexed tooth of the frond. The Dicksonia 
is very common in moist, shady places. 

Were wy title favorite, rather than famil- 
iar, ferns, I should omit the onoclea, which 
grows like a weed in wet meadows and 
thickets, sometimes taking possession of low 
pastures almost to the exclusion of other 
vegetation. It does not tempt the ordinary 
fern-gatherer. It has neither the airy grace 
of the maidenhair, nor the lacelike beauty 
of the spinulosum, nor the delicate fra- 
grance of the Dicksonia. Likesome homely 
people, however, it possesses a sensitive 
nature. It is, in fact, called the sensitive 
fern from its tendency to fold together on 
being handled, The sterile fronds are pale 
green and broadly triangular. The fertile 
fronds bear no resemblance to them, and 
may easily be mistaken for another plant. 
I have one before me now, a stout, smooth, 
green stalk bearing a raceme or spike of 
small, bard nutlets. Though the sterile 
fronds wither with the first frost, the fer- 
tile fronds stand all through the winter and 
may be found with the new growth of the 
following spring. 

The three osmundas, or flowering ferns, so 
called from their peculiar manner of fructi- 
fication, are conspicuous for their size and 
abundance. They grow in low grounds, 
damp woods, and sometimes along dry 
roadsides. The first of these, the royal 
fern, is well deserving of its name, and is 
worth transplanting into our gardens, It 
is a large, handsome plant, with smooth, 
pale green (reddish when young), twice- 
pinnate fronds, attaining a hight of four or 
five feet. The fruit is borne at the summit 
of the fertile fronds, which are found in 
May or June, The other two osmundas are 
difficult to distinguish from each other, un- 
less one sees the fertile fronds, In Clay- 
ton’s, sometimes called the interrupted, fern 
the middle divisions of some of the fronds 
are fertile, bearing sporargia which turn 
from green to brown. In the cinnamon 
fern, the most common of the osmundas, 
separate stalks covered with cinnamon-col- 
ored fruit may be found in June among the 
tall, green, sterile fronds, 

We have many other native ferns, but 
these twelve are among the most familiar, 
and may serve as an introduction to a de- 
lightful study, which will lure us into 
fields and meadows and charming woodland 
nooks. 


SS OE 


The longer on this earth we live 


And weigh the various qualities of men, 

Seeing how most are fugitive 

Or fitful gifts at best, of now and then, 
Wind-wavered corpse-lights, daughters of the fen, 
The more we feel the high, stern-featured beauty 
Of plain devotedness to duty, 

steadfast and still, nor paid with mortal praise, 
But finding amplest recompense 

For life’s ungarlanded expense 

In work doue squarely and unwasted days. 


—James Russell Lowell 
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Closet and #ltar 


Let prayer be the key of the morning and 
the bolt of the evening. 





We are to be but channels through which 

God’s blessing shall flow past us to some 

other thirsting soul. To withhold our rich- 

ness of comfort is more than selfish. It is 

absolute wrong done not only to God but 

to our fellowmen. It is the most sorely 

wounded spirit who should be able to give 
out the richest experience. 





The light of eternity flashed in my face 
As a loved one entered the gate. 

I saw the work that remained for me 
As in the vineyard I wait. 

The hearts to gladden, the souls to win 
That stumble along the way; 

The eyes, now heavy with tears of sin, 
To cheer with tidings of day. 





Nothing is worthy of the name of com- 
fort that is not strengthening, invigorat- 
ing, inspiring. Life is a struggle and he 
who lacks courage lacks comfort in life’s 
contests. He who would give comfort must 
in some way give strength and courage, and 
he who would have comfort must avail him- 
self of aids to courage and strength. The 
promise of our Lord to his disciples was of 
the Holy Spirit as the ‘‘ Comforter” in all 
their tribulations and conflicts. The word 
here translated ‘‘ Comforter’ is more liter- 
ally ‘‘ Stand-by.” Its suggestion is of one 
ever at hand, ready to give support and 
help. All of us ought to have comfort— 
strength and courage—in the consciousness 
that the divine Stander-by is ever at our 

Z side and is sure to sustain us to the end. 
And if we ourselves are comforted we shall 
be a means of comfort to others.—H. Clay 
Trumbull, 





Thou in mortal anguish lonely 
Gavest thy life our hurts to heal. 
Count not this my suffering only! 
Woes of all who weep I feel. 
Take our human consecration! 
Help some sad soul through our pain! 
Thou, whose wounds are our salvation, 
Let no heart have bled in vain! 





SBlessed be thou, © God, who bast 
comforted us in all our tribulation tbat 
we migbt comfort otbers. We praise 
thee that when we bave been cast down 
thou bast lifted us up, and we ask tbat 
this experience may give us wisdom and 

*strengtb and cheer to belp otbers in 
theit extremity. Direct us toward those 
wbom we can comfort and uplift, and 
open our cpes to discern tbe secret 
want and longing for spmpatby in come 
monplace lives. Remembering bim who 
bore our gtiets and carried our sorrows, 
may we not refuse to give ourselves to 
otbers, dear tbougb the cost may be. 
Delp us to be patient witb weakness, 
not forgetting thy forbearance witb our 
infirmities. Give us large measure of 
taitb and love that we may sbare largely 
witb tbe troubled and afflicted of eartb. 
And as tby spmpatby arms us for trial 
and endurance, $0 may tbe comfort which 
we give be for the strengtb and not for 
the weakness of the souls we would 
belp. ©, cleanse us from all folly and 
self=secking that we may become trang= 
parent mediums for the sbining of tby 
ligbt, and let us draw back from no ers 
perience of loss or loneliness or distress 
necdtul for thy purposes of belp tbrougb 
us. Bnd thine be all the glory, througb 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen, 
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Tangles. 


[For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and inter- 
esting kind is invited to do 80, addressing the 
Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.} 


69. NUMERICAL. 
“* How 1-2-3-4-5 I make 
My garden?” he would ask, 
And 3-4-5 must undertake 
To help him with his task. 


The 5-6-7 he measured round, 
Just ten feet by eleven, 

But wondered how he could this ground 
Best 3-4-5-6-7. 


‘*5-6-7-8”’ of crops he knew 
That he would like to grow; 

At last he chose COMPLETE, that grew 
In fragrant row on row. 


1-2-%-4-5-6-7-8 
He raised a mighty heap; 

Indeed, to view the aggregate 
Might make a Stoic weep. 


70. AN ODDITY IN FRACTIONS. 


A friend gave me last season a number of 
eggs, of which I unfortunately broke one- 
sixth of an egg more than one-sixth; when 
the others were set, one-fifth of an egg 
more than one-fifth of those set failed to 
hatch. One-fourth of a chicken more than 
one-fourth of the entire number of chickens 
hatched soon died. Of the survivors one- 
third of a chicken more than one-third have 
been marketed for the table; and eight, which 
is one-half a chicken more than half of all 
remaining, are now laying. How many eggs 
were given me? J. 3. C. 


71. METAGRAM. 
(Example: Hart, part.) 
As a ship that has weathered a storm-tossed sea, 
Drifting for days 
Over trackless ways, 
Comes into a calm, still haven alee, 
So come I, dear Father, at last to thee. 


As a cloud, dear Father, sailing all day 
With a PRIMAL fringe, 
Loses its tinge 
In the FINALED gold of the sunset sea, 
So would I lose myself in thee. 
CEPHAS. 
72. BIBLICAL NUMERICAL, 
1-8-5-4 is something Jesus effected for a 
woman, 3-4-2-1-4is something Jesus left to 
his disciples. 5-7-9-2 names a town in Pal- 
estine where was great weeping. 6-2-7-9-2-6 
is a king’s prime minister in the Old Testa- 
ment. 8-5 was a land east of Palestine. 9-7- 
6-6-2 was food in the wilderness. Whole, of 
nine letters, was a city in Palestine, E. P. A. 
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73. CHARADE, 
(Partly phonetic.) 
Brilliant in hue, but harsh in voice and note, 
The FIRST darts swiftly through the summer air. 
But when no more we see his gaudy coat 
Nor hear his cry, when all the fields are bare, 
When from the granary the golden corn 
Has all been carried to the rumbling mill, 
Within the storehouse—empty and forlorn— 
He who shall seek will find the SECOND still. 
Once WHOLE a-weary slept beside the way, 
His pillow nothing softer than a stone, 
Yet to him night was brighter made than day, 
And sights none other ever saw were shown. 
E. B, HILL. 















































ANSWERS. 
66. Goal, gao). 


67. Assassinate (63 points); imaginability (242 


points); oophorectomy (142 points). Total, 447 
points. 
68. 1. Haws, wash. 2. Plums, lumps. 3, Melon, 


lemon. 4, Pears, spear. 5. Peach,cheap. 6. Limes, 
smile. 

Among answers received to July Tangles were: 
C, Jacobus, Springfield, Mass., 62; M. F. P., Cottage 
City, Mass., 62, 63; Rover, Providence, R.1 , 62, 63; 
E, P., Newton Center, Mass., 61; Mrs. M. A. Har- 
rington, Webster, Mass., 62; Mary E, Thomas, For- 
est Grove, Ore., 59, 60; W. S. Branch, Jr., Parker, 
8.D., 60. 

Two or three lots of “ Characteristic Initials” ar- 
rived too late to compete for the prize. Some of 
those from W. 8. Branch, Jr., are particularly good, 
as these specimens will show: Alessandro Volta— 
Anchored Velocity; John G. Saxe—Jocund, Grace- 
ful Sage; John H. Vincent—Justly Helps Virtue; 
Samuel T. Coleridge—Strange Tale Constructor; 
James Russell Lowell—Justified Refined Literature ; 
Samuel F. B. Morse—Sent First Brief Message; 
Lindley Murray—Language Molder, But the au- 
thor’s meaning is not quite clear in “Salmon P. 
Chase—Slavery’s Pronounced Champion.” 








The Gist of It. 


Alum costs between 3 and 
4 cents a pound, but it is un- 
wholesome. 

Cream of tartar costs 25 
cents a pound, but it is a 
fruit product and perfectly 4 
wholesome. a 

Cleveland’s baking pow- 
der is made of purc cream of 
tartar; no alum, no ammo- 
nia, no tartaric acid, no 
phosphate, no adulteration 
of any sort. 

That’s why Cleveland’s 
costs more to make than 
others; but it is worth more; 
itis wholesome and makes 
wholesome food. 
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iy, She kneads it; you need it too— 


y “Duluth 
Imperial” 


It answers every need and makes 
“better bread and more of it” — 
20 loaves more in every bar- 
rel —light, white and delicious. « 


If your grocer doesn’t keep it, and won’t supply you, don’t get another flour—get anothes 
grocer; or sepd us a postal and we'll tell you where to get it. 


DULUTH WIPERIAL MILL CO., Duluth, Minn. 













Flour. 
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The Sunday School 
LESSON FOR AUG, 23, 2 Sam. 15: 1-12. 
ABSALOM’S REBELLION. 

BY REV. A. #. DUNNING, D. D. 


David founded a splendid nation and ad- 
mirably administered it. But he could not 
manage his own household. His weakness in 
governing his family not only brought misery 
on himself and disaster to his kingdom, but 
prepared the way for its disruption and final 
destruction. Here we are called to consider 
the dark side of the life of a great man and 
the consequences of his evil deeds in family 
life and in the wider affairs of the nation. 
Absalom’s rebellion is only one illustration 
of the conditions which could not have come 
to pass but for the sins of David. It points 
us especially to those evils prevalent in mod- 
ern society and our own country: 

1. Lack of family discipline. David had six 
sons born to him in Hebron from six mothers. 
Three of these six sons appear only in the 
mention of their birth. The other three are 
chiefly known because of their criminal con- 
duct. David did not consider it wicked to 
have many wives. Polygamy under Old Tes- 
tament morals was permitted and the greatest 
saints, as Abraham, Jacob and Gideon, prac- 
ticed it. In this matter, as in many others, 
we have learned better things than the chosen 
people of God knew, and the instructions 
given to them in these matters have been 
superseded by worthier laws and precepts 
suited to our times. 

But polygamy carried with it a lax regard 
for marriage, which promoted licentiousness 
and the train of vices which goes with it. 
David had stolen the wife of one of his brav- 
est soldiers and to avoid the shameful conse- 
quences of his crime had caused her husband 
to be killed in battle. While David’s public 
repentance in a degree averted the evil influ- 
ence of his sin on the nation, he still kept 
Bathsheba as his favorite wife. When, then, 
his eldest son, Amnon, did a shameful wrong 
to his sister Tamar, David could not punish 
him as the law of Moses commanded, for in 
doing that he must have condemned himself. 
It was left to Absalom to avenge his sister, 
and again David, through his own lawless- 
ness, could not administer law in his own 
household. Absalom fled to live three’ years 
with his grandfather, and then returned to 
his father’s court out of favor, where his pur- 
poses grew ripe for rebellion. 

It is well to dwell for atime on this wretched 
history, because it shows how bad govern- 
ment in families makes a badly governed na- 
tion. Parents are the ehief guardians of the 
public welfare. When they with kindness 
and firmness maintain order and oBedience in 
their homes, they serve their country well 
and help forward the kingdom of God. The 
marriage covenant involves solemn obliga- 
tions to one’s country as well as to God. It 
should always be entered into with religious 
ceremonies. One of the most important les- 
sons to be impressed on young people is that 
upon the recognition of the sacredness of mar- 
riage depends the welfare of the state. 

2. Selfish ambition in young people. David 
fostered it in Absalom. He allowed him to 
go and liveidly at the court of his grandfather 
when he deserved to go to prison. When the 
young man came home again his father fur- 
nished him with plenty of money, with no 
worthy object to occupy his mind. He lived 
like a prince, with a royal retinue, because 
David was weak enough to allow it. Many 
rich parents are doing just this for their chil- 
dren. Their fathers are too busy making 
money and their mothers are too much ab- 
sorbed in society to look after them. There 
is no more dangerous class in this country 
than rich men’s sons and daughters, growing 
up with plenty of money and nothing to do. 
Every father exposes his country to peril who 
does not provide some business for his chil- 
dren and teach them to attend to it habitu- 
ally, living within their means. 
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The people, too, did their part to spoil Ab- 
salom. He was very handsome and every- 
body told him of it. He had winning ways, 
also, and because he was without principle 
his gifts became a curse to himself and to the 
people. Too many young men are growing 
up with the idea that their country is to be 
used to promote their ambition rather than to 
be served for the public good, and our Gov- 
ernment is in a measure responsible for it. 
It would be better not to have public schools 
than to have only those which teach that nat- 
ural gifts and acquired knowledge are to be 
used for selfish ends., No country is safe 
which does not aim to teach its children that 
these things are trusts, which add to one’s ob- 
ligations to serve God and his fellowmen. 
The inheritance of free men in America is the 
privilege of devoting themselves to make a 
righteous nation. Absalom has many imita- 
tors among us. Unchecked in the use of his 
father’s property and the usurpation of his 
father’s honors, he came to mistake his pros- 
pect of inheritance for the right of ownership. 
He went to work to satisfy his ambition by 
lying to every man he met. He was skillful 
in the arts of the unscrupulous politician. 
He made it his business to meet men in whom 
he pretended he had an interest which he 
did not feel. He pronounced judgment on 
their grievances without investigation. Be- 
ing faithless to his father he became faithless 
to every one. Then he pretended to be pious, 
and asked permission to go to Hebron and 
sacrifice to God, when he wanted to go there 
to sacrifice his father. One who is aiming to 
win honor for himself by being untrue to his 
friends is an enemy to the state, and votes 
which can be bought for him are mfllstones 
around the neck of the nation to sink it. 

3. Well-meaning citizens careless of their 
responsibilities. These are only less danger- 
ous than those who use them to further self- 
ish political schemes. When Absalom went 
to Hebron to begin a civil war he found 200 
men of some prominence in Jerusalem ready 
to follow him without knowing what he had 
planned. Probably they were invited to some 
sort of a feast, and sold themselves for a din- 
ner, When they got there and discovered 
the plot of course they could not go back 
without suspicion, and their only resource 
was to cast in their lot with Absalom, It is 
astonishing how many men there are who are 
ready to help put a man into office without 
knowing his purposes, simply because they are 
attracted by his plausible speech and popular 
presence; and how many more there are who 
count their responsibility as nothing and re- 
frain from voting. Absalom’s 200 are to be 
found this year in many a city, ready to 
support any leader if only he abounds in 
promises and compliments and has a fine 
appearance. 

4, Traitors in office. Ahithophel had earned 
and won a high place. But he betrayed his 
trust when he thought the people were going 
to desert David andturn to Absalom. Among 
the greatest perils to a nation are leaders 
whose chief aim is to be on the winning side. 
Men worthy to be followed must be ready to 
be losers in defense of principle. Such were 
Washington, Sumner, Chase and Lincoln— 
more eager for justice to all than for popular 
honors. They would sooner be with David 
fleeing than with Absalom when it seemed as 
though he would gain the throne. 

Our country needs a party devoted to high 
aims and with wise and true leaders. O, for 
statesmen who make platforms, not to win 
votes, but to secure a rallying ground on 
which defenders of righteousness can stand 
together; for those who will maintain the ed- 
ucation of youth which will make the noblest 
men and women; real freedom for those of 
every race; citizenship for all who intelli- 
gently aecept it as a trust, and no others; the 
banishment of intemperance from the whole 
land; the bestowment of public office on 
those best fitted to discharge its duties, and 
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TRY IT! 
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For GENERAL FARM USE, 
COUNTRY RESIDENCES, 
IRRIGATION, Etc. 


IS INSURED BY A PROPERLY ERECTED 


ECLIPSE WINDMILL **> 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
GASOLENE ’ 
« ___ ENGINES. 


2TO75H.P. 
For Pumping or Power. 








Send for Catalogues. 


We have every facility for putting tn complete 
WATER SUPPLY ano POWER OUTFITS, 
and will submit estimates upon application 
CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 HIGH 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
OUR OWN WORK. 

Our Great Opportunity in China. All eyes are 
turned upon China, where the prospect grows 
brighter and brighter every month. Each 
fresh letter from the American Board’s Foo- 
chow Mission brings added cause for rejoic- 
ing in the phenomenal turning toward Chris- 
tianity. Miss Child, who so recently visited 
this field, gives a graphic picture in Life and 
Light of the present conditions, the result of 
this remarkable religious movement and the 
needs and opportunities of the work at this 
point. Churches, chapels and schoolhouses 
are dangerously overcrowded, missionaries 
have their hands more than full, and the sup- 
ply of native helpers is pitifully inadequate 
to the demands of the villages, who send dep- 
utations “to invite Christianity.’’ Under date 
of May 11 Mr. Beard writes: ‘At the com- 
munion held in the third Chinese month of 
this year—the month just closing—we count 
145 additions to the churches, without having 
heard from Mr. Hubbard’s field (the Chang 
Loh region) or from the Shao-wu field, and 
nearly as many candidates as were admitted 
were asked to wait until the next communion.” 
Those who are inquiring as to the Christian 
doctrine are numbered by the hundreds, but 
the missionaries are extremely cautious about 
receiving only persons who appear to have 
the highest motives for becoming Christians 
and who give proof of genuine conversion. 
The aisles of the churches are filled with 
stools and the vestibules with benches, but 
they fail to accommodate the eager crowds. 
In the girls’ boarding school ninety pupils 
and teachers have been occupying a school- 
room thirty-two by twenty feet large; three 
pupils sit at desks made for two, and in some 
recitation-rooms the girls stand huddled to- 
gether because there is not room for seats. 
But the greatest need at present is workers, 
and particularly women workers. Miss Child 
was much surprised to find that the work for 
the Chinese women is far behind that for 
men. Of the seventy-nine who united with 
the church in February not more than half a 
dozen were women. Our Woman’s Boards 
are supporting but three single lady mission- 
aries in this region, while the Methodists have 
twelve and the English mission fourteen. 


Bright Little Indian Pupils. The importance 
of planting Indian schools where the parents 
of Indian pupils can visit them is illustrated in 
a recent letter of Miss E. Jean Kennedy, one 
of the teachers at our Indian school at Oahe, 
5. D. She writes: ‘Our school doors at Oahe 
are closed for the summer and the pupils gone 
to their homes, to put into practice we hope 
the lessons learned and not to forget the long- 
ings for better things which inspired some of 
our older pupils this year. On the last Sunday 
we were together two of our girls were re- 
ceived into the church. The home influence 
of the sohool has been felt more by the older 
girls than it was last year, for they must know 
their teachers before they give their confi- 
dences to them. We have also succeeded to 
some extent in making the working hours as 
enjoyable to the small children as their play 
time, and often when they were making the 
little garments for the exhibition at the close 
of school the children have asked to have the 
work time extended, so eager were they to see 
them finished. It was a treat to watch the 
expressions on the faces of parents and chil- 
dren as the little people showed their own 
work to admiring friends and relatives and 
assured them, ‘‘I did sew every bit of it my- 
self; she only cut and baste it for me.” This 
was the time to speak out the joy and pride 
which filled the hearts of the relatives, and 
the little ones were duly rubbed down and 
patted and told in plain Dakota that they had 
done well. The parents listened quietly to the 
literary part of our program, expressing their 
pleasure in broad grins and low grunts which 
gratified the children, although the adults un- 
derstood little of the songs and recitations.” 
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From the Scene of the Latest Massacre. A 
long letter from Dr. Reynolds, dated June 23, 
describes the horrors of the recent massacre 
at Van, Turkey, and gives the latest news 
about this new distress. At the first alarm 
of danger the frightened people took refage 
in the mission compound, and in describing 
the experiences of one terrible night our corre- 
spondent says: ‘* We wended our way among 
the sleeping thousands who covered almost 
every inch of ground on the place, and the 
bright moonlight revealed the faces of men, 
women and children, some with bedding to 
cover them and some’ without. At least two 
acres of ground were covered as thickly as 
human beings could be packed, probably not 
less than 1,500 persons making up this aggre- 
gate of suffering humanity. One accustomed 
to the sight of the decks of Mediterranean 
steamers can form some idea of the scene. 
Houses, school buildings, stables, sheds, were 
thickly packed, over 1,000 persons being under 
the roof that usually finds it enough to shelter 
the lady missionaries and the girls’ school.” 
After quiet and order had been restored 
through the wise, prompt and heroic action of 
the British consul, aided by our American 
missionaries, and the announcement of the 
sultan’s pardon had been made to the people, 
the crowds dispersed. ‘‘ And so is ending, I 
trust,’”’ writes Dr. Reynolds, ‘this terrible 
week of suspense, terror and suffering. Our 
gardens are a waste, our houses are like pig- 
sties. But O how thankful we are to have 
been able to minister in some measure to the 
safety of this community! The condition of 
the villages is likely to prove unutterably 
sad. Hundreds have already come in naked, 
starving and wounded, adding themselves to 
the hungry, houseless throngs for whom we 
must contrive in some way to provide. We 
need money as never before, but I fear the 
good people have become weary of giving and 
I do not see what is before these wretches.” 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


A Protestant Preacher Honored in Italy. Al- 
most at the same hour that Mr. Bayard, sur- 
rounded by the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers and representative English Free 
Churchmen, was delivering a noble tribute 
to the “‘ men of the Mayflower” at the laying 
of the foundation stone of the Robinson Me- 
morial Church in Gainsborough, another 
company, standing for similar principles and 
including veterans of the wars of Italian in- 
dependence, was assembled in the English 
cemetery at Rome, at the unveiling of a mon- 
ument to Father Gavazzi, the Italian soldier, 
reformer and preacher, and friend of Gari- 
baldi. The ceremony was marked by an un- 
conventional simplicity befitting the person- 
ality of one whose “noble strength on fire”’ 
was consecrated to the glorious mission of 
emancipating Italy in civil and religious con- 
cerns from the thrall of Rome. The principal 
inscription on the monument reads: Ashes of 
the Christian patriot, Alessandro Gavazzi. 
Born at Bologna, March 21, 1809. Died at 
Rome, Jan. 9, 1889. At the back: Conducted 
the Roman Crusade to the wars of 1848. De- 
fended Rome in 1549, and after ten years’ ex- 
ile followed his friend and leader, Giuseppe 
Garibaldi, in all the Italian wars until Men- 
tana. On the right side the inscription is as 
follows: Minister of the gospel. Fought with 
eloquent words and with praiseworthy writ- 
ings the errors of the PapalChurch, Founded, 
with other patriots converted to Christ, the 
Italian Evangelical Church, of which he was 
head until his death. Among the autographic 
treasures of the writer that of Gavazzi’s is spe- 
cially prized, with the appended verse in the 
Italian tongue, ‘‘So, as much as in me is, I 
am ready to preach the gospel to you that are 
at Rome also.” Assuredly Gavazzi belongs 
to the priesthood of freedom whose record 
will stand the test in the supreme court of 
time. 


Chinese Students Here. An evidence of the 


changed sentiment in China regarding foreign 
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influence and education is the recent arrival 
of thirty young Chinese lads to be educated 
in this country. They are under the care of 
Rev. Hule Kin, a Presbyterian minister in 
charge of a mission in New York, who went 


to China a few months ago to make arrange- 


ments for this experiment. The boys are 
children of farmers, who represent the middle 
class in China. Their parents were willing 
to make sacrifices in order to give them an 
American education, and have agreed to the 
payment of sixty dollars annually for the edu- 
cation of each student. The lads’ ages range 
from twelve to sixteen years, and they are 
described as exceptionally bright and eager 
for an opportunity to receive educational ad- 
vantages. During the summer the party will 
be given employment on a farm in Metuchen, 
N.J., but in the fall they will begin courses 
of systematic study at the mission in New 
York, and after receiving a preliminary edu- 
cation they intend to enter college. Eventually 
they will return to China, well equipped to 
promulgate foreign educational methods in 
their native land. Three of the boys are al- 
ready Christians. It has been fifteen or twenty 
years since a similar purpose brought sev- 
eral Chinese youths to the United States, 
some of whom were seen in our New England 
colleges. 
PEN AND SCISSORS. 

The absurd charges made by the Turkish 
Government against Rev. George P. Knapp 
are printed in the current Missionary Herald, 
and are worth reading to show what lies the 
Turk can invent. 


A summer home for foreign missionaries 
at Old Orchard, Me., known as Minnie’s Sea- 
side Rest, was dedicated last month, several 
eminent missionaries taking part in the exer- 
cises and Dr. Cyrus Hamlin presiding. The 
building was erected by Mrs. Charles Green 
of Baltimore as a memorial to her daughter. 

District Secretary Hitchcock of Chicago is 
pushing a scheme which he calls the Sunday 
School and Christian Endeavor Quick Relief 
Fund, to obtain in small sums from these 
young people’s organizations money enough 
to retain the native preachers and teachers of 
the American Board who are now left unsup- 
ported on account of reduced appropriations. 


For the first time in its history the Baptist 
Missionary Union is obliged to hold back 
well-equipped and experienced missionaries 
from their fields for want of funds. The past 
three years the society has been burdened 
with heavy debts, amounting one year to the 
immense sum of $203,000, and in spite of re- 
peated reductions in expenditures a deficiency 
of about $163,000 still remains. 


The French correspondent of one of the 
English papers prophesies the probable recall 
of M. Laroche, French Resident-General in 
Madagascar, who is accused of over-deference 
and amenity in dealings with Queen Ranav- 
alona. The real difficulty, however, is in re- 
gard to religious matters. M. Laroche is a 
Protestant and, therefore, his enemies argue, 
is more in touch with the sphere of British 
religious influence, and he has showed an 
unsectarian willingness to acknowledge the 
great services rendered to the cause of civi- 
lization by the Norwegian and English Con- 
gregational missionaries. 

a 


I hope that more and more in our American 
education the ideal of the well-trained and 
vigorous body will be maintained neck-and- 
neck with that of the well-trained and vigor- 
ous mind as the two co-equal halves of the 
higher woman’s education. The strength of 
the British empire lies in the strength of 
character of the individual Englishman, taken 
all alone by himself, and that strength, I am 
persuaded, is perennially nourished and kept 
up by nothing so much as the national wor- 
ship, in which ali classes meet, of athletic, 
outdoor life and sport.—Prof. William James 
of Harvard. 
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By the 


The English people have just been ex- 
periencing the sharp shocks of an educa- 
tional earthquake. The stormy petrels of 
the great crisis were those two notoriously 
able and restless gentlemen, Mr. R. Diggle 
and Mr. Athelstan Riley. Mr. Diggle was 
for years chairman of the London School 
Board. In order to devote himself to the 
duties of this important position, which he 
occupied with indomitable zeal, he abne- 
gated his ‘‘orders”’ as a clergyman of the 
Church of England. Mr. Riley is a wealthy 
and influential member of West End soci- 
ety and an intimate personal friend of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He is one of 
the most implacable sacerdotalists living, 
though a layman. These two gentlemen 
and their followers for three years fought 
hard to convert the London School Board 
into an instrument for the rapid promotion 
of sectarian tests in popular education. 
All through that time the public mind 
was bewildered by embittered controversies 
which kept the board in a constant ferment. 
When the new Tory government came into 
power last year it was felt by the High 
Church party that at length they had found 
their long-desired opportunity for the vir- 
tual repeal of the Act of 1870, 

That beneficent act is generally spoken of 
by old politicians as ‘‘ Forster’s Act.” Its 
great object was the emancipation of the 
public teacher, for the first time in English 
history, from clerical control and theolog- 
ical tests. It was under the operation of 
that memorable measure that school boards 
were instituted all over the country. But 
it was carefully provided that side by side 
with the new board schools, which were 
rapidiy built, the old voluntary schools 
should continue to exist wherever they 
could prove their efficiency. As long as 
this was done a certain amount of public 
money was annually voted as a subsidy in 
aid. School boards were elected wherever 
the voluntary schools of the Church of Eng- 
land and other denominations could not 
overtake the needs of the increasing pop- 
ulation. The voluntary schools are sup- 
ported by private subscriptions and the 
allotted public grant. Of course they must 
submit to regular government inspection, 
but otherwise they are under no control of 
local ratepayers. The board schools give 
education at the entire expense of the rate- 
payers, and therefore they are subject to 
the jurisdiction of popularly elected local 
authorities, 

The famous conscience clause was a chief 
feature in the Education Act of 1870. By 
this clause it was provided that, in all 
schools aided by the government grant, the 
children of any parents who objected to 
the religious instruction imparted should 
be exempt from such teaching. This is 
constantly alluded to as the ‘‘ compromise 
clause,” It has been a complete success, 
for it has oiled the educational machinery 
80 efficaciously that the greatest harmony 
has prevailed throughout the country in 
consequence. Butall the time the majority 
of the bishops and clergy have been nurs- 
ing animosity to the system, and for some 
time a conspiracy has been forming for the 
destruction of it. The head centers of this 
conspiracf have been the archbishops of 
Canterbury and York and the prime minis- 
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ter. Lord Salisbury is a typical representa- 
tive of the proud Cecil family, which from 
the days of Queen Elizabeth has striven for 
the privileges of the aristocratic and priestly 
castes against the popular progress. It is 
impossible to understand the meaning and 
the motif of this struggle over popular edu- 
cation without taking all these factors into 
account. The conflict belongs to the long 
war between the devotees of class exclu- 
siveness on the one hand and the aspirants 
after democratic freedom on the other. 

Now, a8 was inevitable, the voluntary 
schools have of late years greatly suffered 
in the competitive race with the board 
schools, Subscriptions have tended to fall 
off in arithmetical ratio. Therefore the 
cry was raised for the subvention on a lib- 
eral scale of these schools, while it was 
strenuously demanded that they should re- 
main under sectarian control. This was 
the genesis of the new bill. 

Sir John Gorst is now one of the most fa- 
mous menin England. To him, as minister 
of education, although he has no seat in the 
cabinet, was committed the charge of the 
matter. But it so happened that on educa- 
tion affairs Sir John is far more advanced 
than most of his Conservative colleagues. 
He was not only compelled to incorporate 
in the measure all the cherished ideas of 
Lord Salisbury and the bishops, but he 
went in for a stupendous attempt to revolu- 
tionize everything educational. He brought 
out a measure of such amazing complexity 
that he soon succeeded in stultifying ‘‘ clever 
Mr. Balfour,’’ the leader of the House of 
Commons, as well as himself. The coun- 
try rang with the laughter of popular de- 
rision—the very thing certain to kill any 
bill—as it became day after day fully evi- 
dent that Sir John did not fully understand 
his own bantling, and that Mr. Balfour was 
in such confusion that he actually con- 
fessed he ‘‘ knew little about education.”’ 
Mr. Balfour has much astonished the coun- 
try by taking to the plea, in the most art- 
less manner, of childish ignorance on more 
than one subject of great public importance. 
Surely in the whole of parliamentary his- 
tory there was never submitted to the House 
so complicated a measure. Its multiplicity 
of clauses related not only to elementary but 
to higher education, with which the Tories 
had never before shown any sympathy, and 
with which they did not want Sir John to 
meddle. Technical education and second- 
ary schools were provided for, and these 
clauses were excellent. Butit was at once 
contended that such matters would have 
been more appropriately dealt with in a 
special enactment, 

The design to attack Nonconformity was 
so plainly the raison d’étre of the whole 
scheme that a tempest began to rage forth- 
with. Indeed, one of the fiercest politico- 
religious controversies of the nineteenth 
century has convulsed the country, in the 
press, in society and in the churches. Cer- 
tain phrases which have been uttered by 
eminent parties to the strife have be- 
come catchwords which will often be quoted. 
Lord Salisbury, unluckily for himself, 
talked of ‘‘capturing the board schools”’ 
in the interests of Anglicanism, as one of 
the prime objects to be aimed at. He also 
blurted out before a great meeting that a 





“ threepenny rate’’ should be the financial 
standard for popular education. Te has by 
such utterances so incensed multitudes of 
progressive minds that it will be long be- 
fore he ceases to be assailed with the echoes 
of his words. The favorite expression of 
the clergy is that their voluntary schools 
are being subjected to ‘‘an intolerable 
strain.” 

The two distinctive points of the bill 
which overshadowed all others were con- 
tained in the now notorious fourth and 
twenty-seventh clauses. Round these two 
citadels of controversy the storm of conflict 
raged for weeks, until the government de- 
spaired of passing the bill, and at length 
suddenly withdrew it. The fourth clause 
was that on which the clergy generally laid 
most stress. It was simply financial, pro- 
viding four shillings extra for each child in 
the voluntary schools. The twenty-seventh 
clause was in relation to spiritual matters, 
for it stipulated that henceforth if any rea- 
sonable number of parents desired any par- 
ticular sectarian teaching, such teaching 
should be permitted. The appalling result 
which would accrue from this extraordi- 
nary arrangement is too obvious to need in- 
dication. It would turn school after school 
into a veritable bear-garden. The clergy 
welcomed the bill with acclamations as far 
as the fourth clause was concerned, but 
they were dismayed at the prospect opened 
up by the twenty-seventh, for they saw that 
heretics of all shades would be able to 
secure admission to church schools, Other 
clauses of this ponderous bill provided for 
the creation all over the country of curi- 
ous mongrel committees. New controlling 
bodies were to be constituted in the most 
complicated manner, and the great ceatral 
Privy Council in London was to be shorn of 
much of its prerogative. No wonder that 
after a few days mutterings of discord were 
heard in the ranks even of the Tory party. 
Nonconformists were everywhere up in 
arms. Dr. Guinness Rogers, Dr. Clifford 
and Mr. Price Hughes lifted up their 
voices with such eloquence that Sir Richard 
Tangye of Birmingham declared that be- 
tween them they had killed the bill. The 
attempt to force the measure through Par- 
liament was such an astounding failure 
that whereas the first informal reading was 
carried, with the help of the Irish Roman 
Catholic Home- Rulers, by a majority of 267, 
yet, when the second reading came on, the 
government, with all their supposed invin- 
cibility, never succeeded in carrying through 
more than the first twelve words of the first 
clause! On somo of the amendments the 
divisions resulted in majorities which were 
sinking lower and lower, so that signs of 
defeat loomed ahead for this ‘ strongest 
government of modern times.’’ It soon be- 
came apparent that the bill was producing 
two effects. It was splitting the church 
party, and it was uniting the Liberals and 
Nonconformists into a compact whole. In 
this country it has long been known that 
Nonconformist homogeneity is irresistible. 
The small wing of the Liberal clergy at- 
tacked the government bitterly, and so did 
some High Churchmen. The radical Arch- 
deacon Wilson of Manchester was as vehe- 
ment as the ritualist, Canon Nunn. Lord 
Cranborne, son of the prime minister, actu- 
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ally expressed very different views from his 
father on some essential details. Strangest 
of all, the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
rebuked by the Archbishop of York for 
pushing things much too far in the attempt 
to make the most of the opportunity, while 
the Bishop of Hereford, the very broad- 
minded Dr. Perceval, loudly dissented from 
the utterances of the Bishop of London. 

The government collapse was complete. 
Mr. Balfour announced, after secret consul- 
tation with his following, that it would be 
impossible to carry through the bill in face 
of the flood of amendments and of the 
garrulity of the Ilouse, about which he was 
very sarcastic. The bill would be hung up 
till January. Even the expected expedient 
of an autumn session was not proposed. 
That, of course, would block the grouse 
shooting, so precious especially to the Tory 
gentry. No government with a huge ma- 
jority has ever experienced a greater rebuff 
at an early stage in its career. Far-seeing 
people are of opinion that the plan that 
must ultimately be adopted as the religious 
basis of popular instruction is for the Bible 
to be read, and if possible explained, with- 
out any dogmatic creeds or sectarian in- 
struction. This is exactly what prevails in 
Canada, although the priests there of course 
desire to upset it, especially in Manitoba. 
Dr. Parker and a few other Nonconform- 
ists have advocated a purely secular sys- 
tem, but this finds no great favor. 


BIBLIOAL STUDY IN THE COLLEGES. 
BY REV. JOHN W. BUCKHAM, SALEM. 


Many readers of The Congregationalist are 
perhaps familiar with the experiment re- 
cently made by the president of a Western 
college to discover how much the entering 
class knew of the Bible. Using selections 
from Tennyson which contain Biblical allu- 
sions, he found that of the thirty four 
young men in the class, nine did not under- 
stand the quotation: ‘‘ My sin was a thorn 
among the thorns that girt thy brow.’’ 
Eleven did not know what was meant by 
‘*the manna in the wilderness.” Sixteen 
were ignorant of the ‘‘ wrestling of Jacob 
with the angel.’? Twenty-six were at a loss 
to explain ‘* Joshua’s moon,’’ and twenty- 
eight had no light regarding ‘‘ Jonah’s 
gourd,” 

Such a revelation of ignorance of the 
Bible reflects upon the home and the Sun- 
day school as well as upon the youths them- 
selves, and points an emphatic lesson. It 
also suggests the question why instruction 
should not be given in the college itself, not 
so much in these elementary matters, but in 
the Bible as literature; so that during the 
college course some conception might be 
gained, not only of the literary grandeur of 
Homer and Cicero, and Goethe and Shakes- 
peare, but also of Isaiah and Job and Paul. 

This question has been made exceedingly 
pertinent by an editorial utterance of 
Charles Dudley Warner, not long ago, which 
awakened much attention. He says: ‘‘ Now, 
wholly apart from its religious or from its 
ethical value, the Bible is the one book that 
no intelligent person who wishes to come 
into contact with the world of thought, and 
to share the ideas of the great minds of the 
Christian era, can afford to be ignorant of. 
It is not at all a question of religion, or of 
theology, or of dogma, it is a question of 
general intelligence. A boy or girl at col- 
lege, in the presence of the works set for 
either to master, without a fair knowledge 
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of the Bible, is an ignoramus, and is disad- 
vantaged accordingly.”’ 

To ascertain some facts indicative of the 
extent to which instruction in the Bible as 
literature is afforded in our higher institu- 
tions, letters were sent to a number of the 
leading colleges and universities of New 
England asking for information touching 
this point. The colleges addressed were 
Amherst, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Middlebury, Williams and Yale. 

President Gates writes that instruction 
in the Bible as literature is given at Am- 
herst. From the catalogue it appears that 
this is an elective in the first and second 
terms of Junior year and the third term of 
Senior year. He adds: ‘‘A course of lec- 
tures was given last year, at the request of 
the students, by members of the faculty, 
upon these themes: The Bible and His- 
tory, The Bible and Biology, The Bible as 
Literature, The Bible and Political Econ- 
omy, The Bible and Practical Ethics, The 
Bible as the Source of Life. President 
Hyde of Bowdoin writes: ‘‘There is a 
course in the New Testament conducted by 
the professor of Greek, and regarded as a 
portion of the regular course in Greek, 
which covers four hours a week for one 
term. In addition there are occasional vol- 
untary classes conducted by some of the 
professors.’’ 

President Tucker of Dartmouth writes: 
‘* There are three courses on the Bible bear- 
ing on this point: (1) History of the Enog- 
lish Bible—lectures and study of the literary 
content and language of Wycliffe’s New 
Testament; (2) New Testament Greek—in- 
troductory lectures upon the New Testa- 
ment language and the oldest manuscripts, 
with readings from the New Testament; 
(3) Old Testament history.’’ At Harvard, 
‘‘except that in some of the courses given 
in Semitic the Bible is studied, it is studied 
nowhere except in the divinity school.’’ At 
Middlebury and at Williams no such instruc- 
tion is given apart from Sunday Bible 
classes. 

The report from Yale is as follows: 
“Since October, 1887, with the exception 
of one year, regular instruction has been 
given in the English Bible, or in portions of 
it, from a literary standpoint. The princi- 
pal course in Biblical literature in English 
is a two years’ course, purely elective, cov- 
ering two hours a week, one year covering 
the ground of the history and literature 
from the earliest times down to the captiv- 
ity, and the second year beginning at the 
captivity and covering the history and lit- 
erature of the remainder of the Old Testa- 
ment and of the New. Besides this main 
course there are usually offered three or 
four courses in English, which take up ina 
more thorough and detailed way the study 
of specific portions of the Old and New 
Testaments; for instance, for the current 
year there is a course of one hour a week 
on the minor prophets, and a course of one 
hour a week on the Hebrew wisdom writ- 
ings, and a course of one hour a week on 
the Pauline epistles. In addition to these 
courses there are the usual opportunities 
for beginning or advanced studies of Greek 
or Hebrew or the Semitic languages.” 

Of the seven colleges addressed it will 
be seen that four report regular instruction 
in Biblical literature. Ten years ago such 


an innovation had hardly been thought of. 
Today our colleges, many of them, are giv- 
ing the Bible, not only a formal, but a real 
recognition as a body of literature, to be 
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studied not only for its religious and moral 
effects, but also because of its extraordi- 
nary literary interest and educational value, 
Among those who have done most to bring 
about this result should be mentioned Pres- 
ident Harper and President George S. Bur- 
roughs, whose article upon The Bible in the 
College in the Andover Review for Septem- 
ber, 1892, brought the subject to the atten- 
tion of educators. 

Hitherto the inference has been that, 
unique as the Bible is religiously, it has no 
other value and ought not to be degraded 
by literary or critical treatment. Yet if 
such disclosures of ancient ideas and cus- 
toms and manners had been found in any 
other collection of ancient literature, it 
would have been seized upon and examined 
with avidity by our institutions of learning; 
and if such passages of literary power and 
beauty as, for instance, the 104th Psalm, 
or Isa. 60, or the prayer of Habakkuk, or 
the Sermon on the Mount, or 1 Cor. 13, 
or portions of the Apocalypse had been 
found in profane literature, they would 
have been held up before the student of lit- 
erature as the consummate flowers of hu- 
man thought and expression. When ex- 
trinsic values are magnified, intrinsic are in 
danger of being overlooked. Not only as 
life, but as literature, the Bible must be al- 
lowed to stand on its own intrinsic merits, 
Thus will its inspiration be mest clearly 
discerned by the student. 

There are, of course, serious difficulties 
in the way of the study of the Bible in col- 
leges. Sectarian and denominational differ- 
ences may intrude. The secretary of Har- 
vard University writes: ‘‘Some years ago 
an attempt was made by the English de- 
partment to give a course of study in the 
Bible, treating it purely as literature. The 
attempt gave rise to so many difficulties, 
because of the varying creeds of students 
attending the course, that it was aban- 
doned.’’ This is, however, a bugbear which 
is rapidly disappearing, and would hardly 
be met with in most institutions. 

A more serious difficulty is stated by Pres- 
ident Tucker. ‘‘In regard to the general 
policy of studying the Bible as literature in 
the colleges,’’ he says, ‘‘I have not yet ar- 
rived at a clear decision. My difficulty is 
the amount of time required for anything 
like a fair understanding of the critical 
questions involved. Very few college stu- 
dents are interested in these questions, 
These questions belong to the seminary and 
even there largely to specialists, Still they 
are necessary to a proper understanding of 
the Bible as literature.”’ 

It will be noticed that in the case of every 
institution above cited the study which we 
are considering is an elective, as President 
Tucker suggests, and not a part of the re- 
quired course. Only a very general treat- 
ment of parts of the English Bible, with a 
fragmentary study of the Greek Testament, 
can, itis true, be made. But even this can- 
not fail of being of great value to the stu- 
dent. In recent examinations of one of our 
leading theological seminaries, the most 
marked and remarked defect of the stu- 
dents examined was their lack of knowlecge 
of the English Bible. And yet, as was said 
by one of the professors, that is a deficiency 
which the seminary itself, with all its other 
branches of study, cannot well supply. For 
this training, so essential, not only to the 
minister but to every well-educated person, 
we have a right, it would seem, to look to 
the home, the Sunday school and the college. 
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A Morning in the Armour Institute. 


By Rev. E. F. Williams, D. D. 


‘‘It may be interesting to know how this 
work began,” said Dr. Gunsaulus, the pres. 
ident. ‘‘ We had the mission, with thirteen 
or fourteen hundred children, on our hands, 
Plymouth Church was doing its best with 
them, through meetings on Sunday and 
during the week. Mr. Armour provided 
everything for the neighborhood— 
reading rooms, a fine Sunday 
school library, kindergartens, a 
free dispensary, every possible 
moral and religious influence, but 
the boys were going toruin. They 
were well taught, but they did 
not know what to do with their 
hands. Their bodies were full of 
passion. They could not control 
themselves. We saw that they 
must learn how to take care of 
themselves. It was almost as bad 
with the girls. Many of them 
were very pretty. They were going 
dewn town for work, and by 
reason of their small wages were 
exposed to great temptation. So 
the institute was started to teach 
boys and girls the secret of self- 
help and self-control. The result 
has been all that we could expect, 
more than we had anticipated. 
There are now about a thousand 
pupils in the institute. Our build- 
ings are not large enough. More 
pupils apply than we can re- 
ceive. The institute has changed 
the entire character of the region. 
In fact, its influence extends over 
the whole city.” 

The impression made by the buildings 
and their equipment is that money has 
been used with princely generosity. Yet 
nothing has been spent for simple orna- 
ment, only for that which is absolutely 
necessary and of permanent value. The 
building for the institute proper, with its 
furnishings, cost $438,000, 
The yearly expense of the 
establishment, $75,000, and of 
the mission opposite is met 
by the income of 250 flats, 
which occupy the entire block 
on which the mission is lo- 
cated and half the block set 
apart for the institute. Tui- 
tion is so moderate, and s0 
many are taught who are un- 
able to pay anything, that the 
income from this source is 
hardly counted. Everything 
about the premises is neat 
and attractive. The corridors 
are ornamented with rare en- 
gravings, which are changed 
every month. Under each 
picture is a short description 
of its meaning. - Splendid 
mineralogical specimens, in- 
stead of being gathered to- 
gether in a museum rarely 
visited, are also found in these 
halls and are passed many 
times a day by the students. 

The library is a source of great power. 
It is under the best possible management. 
The school of library science connected 
with the institute has acquired a fine repu- 
tation. It has at present eighteen students, 
but applications for graduates exceed the 


ability to meet them. The library contains 
about 15,000 volumes, and is steadily grow- 
ing. Itis rich in English literature, and in 
the technical books which students in the 
different departments of the institute need 
to consult. The reading-room is nearly al- 


ways full, and its treasures are much in de- 
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THE ARMOUR INSTITUTE. 


mand. In order to create an interest in 
good books thirty traveling libraries, con- 
taining ten volumes each, have been pro- 
vided. These are children’s books of the 
best class. Saturday afternoon a young 
woman goes out with one of these libraries 
to a home in the vicinity, gathers the chil- 
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dren about her, allows them to invite in 
other children to the number of ten, and 
then reads to them from one of the books. 
Mothers are thus interested. They want to 


hear the story or the history which is read. 
They are anxious to borrow one of these 


books. This they are allowed to do. In- 
quiries are soon made about the cost of 
books, and parents who desire to purchase 
for themselves are helped to obtain them at 
a low price. As these libraries are fre- 
quently changed, and as they are all in con- 
stant use, their elevating influence can eas- 
ily be inferred. Dr. Gunsaulus 
believes in the educating and re- 
fining effects of art. One of the 
special features of the institute is 
its frequent art exhibitions, free 
of cost, for poor and overworked 
mothers. These are given in such 
a way as not to interfere with the 
work of the students, and so as to 
make the impression that special 
pains have been taken to prepare 
an exhibition of real value. For 
this purpose some of the choicest 
works of art from Mr. Armour's 
house and Mr, James W. Ells- 
worth’s gallery are borrowed, and 
descriptions of them given the 
visitors which do not fail to create 
a desire to look at the pictures 
carefully. Many surprising reve- 
lations have been made in the ques- 
tions which these toiling women 
ask when in the presence of some 
of the choicest of these paintings 
or engravings. ‘Do artists think 
that beautiful? We have always 
thought such things beautiful, but 
we did not think that artists 
thought as we do.’’ 

The institute is cennected 
through its kindergarten depart- 
ment with the Chicago Free Kindergarten 
Association. The mornings of five days in 
the week are therefore set apart for the chil- 
dren, who, to the number of at least 150, 
are gratuitously taught. In the afternoon 
there is a normal class for kindergarten 
teachers. The instruction is of the most 
thorough kind, and is result- 
ing in the raising up of a large 
number of teachers whose 
future influence on the little 
children of the poorer classes 
in the city will be productive 
of untold good. There are 
at present about 125 in this 
normal kindergarten class. 

Special attention is paid in 
this school to the physical 
culture of the pupil. Indeed, 
no one is received whose 
parents or guardians object 
to regular exercise under 
competent instruction in the 
gymnasium. It is surprising 
what changes in the appear- 
ance of a pupil are often 
brought about by this simple 
regulation. Bent forms, 
round shoulders, a shuffling 
gait, total inability to manage 
one’s limbs, both on the part 
of girls and boys, soon dis- 
appear. In their place come 
ruddy cheeks, upright forms, 
brisk, elastic movements indicative of health 
and perfect control of one’s self. It is not 
so much that these pupils need exercise; 
they require the training which gymnasium 
work alone can give. The room set apart 
for the gymnasium is on the top floor, and 
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is large, light and airy. On this floor, also, 
are rooms for the drawing classes, which are 
always full. As an elevator is in constant 
use there is no trouble in reaching them. 

The cooking school in this institute en- 
joys a high reputation. It is patronized by 
the daughters of the wealthy and by house- 
keepers, a8 well as by the daughters of the 
poor. Instruction is scientific and exact. 
Only one lesson is given a week. The 
course extends through three terms of 
twelve weeks each. So this school is mak- 
ing itself felt, not only in the homes of the 
poor but in those of wealth and culture 
also. Asa test of the ability of the young 
ladies receiving instruction, Dr. Gunsaulus 
frequently asks a few gentlemen to a lunch 
which two of the young ladies are chosen to 
prepare. One of them is taken from a 
home of comfort and plenty, the other from 
one of poverty or neglect. Connected with 
the kitchen is a mode] dining-room. China 
and linen are of the best. The table is 
spread with the utmost neatness, and as 
good a lunch as can be provided with the 
money which the 
Doctor furnishes is 
expected, 

As an illustra- 
tion of what is 
sometimes accom- 
plished an actual 
occurrence may be 
mentioned. At a 
lunch given some 
time ago, the 
daughter of a man 
who may be called 
O’Flarrity was one 
of the two who 
served. Her asso- 
ciate was a young 
woman who knew 
how a table should 
be set, and how 
gentlemen should 
be waited upon. 
Miss O’Flarrity 
went home and be- 
gan tothink. Her 
mother was dead, 
the care of the 
house was in her ~ 
hands. Her father 
worked hard. He 
was in the habit of coming home tired, 
drinking a great deal of beer, soon falling 
asleep, and then throwing himself upon his 
bed in the clothes which he wore during 
the day and which he usually kept on 
through the night. One evening the father 
came home, as usual, and found the table 
nicely set. A clean white cloth covered it, 
The daughter said: ‘‘ I want you to sit down 
here. We are going to have things a little 
different. We will begin with soup.” ‘ But 
I don’t want any of your soup.”’ ‘‘ But this 
is verynice. All respectable people eatsoup. 
You must taste it.’ The father tasted it, 
liked it and ate a second dish of it; perhapsa 
third, Otherfood followed. After that sup- 
per no beer was wanted. That night Mr. 
O'Flarrity slept in his bed like other men. 
Soon he wanted a better tenement, and now 
is paying $25 a month for one of the Armour 
flats, and his daughter, of whom he is justly 
proud, and who has made a new man of 
him and filled him with new ambitions, is a 
teacher in the mission and universally re- 
spected and honored. All this was brought 
about, as the father assured Dr. Gunsaulus, 
by an Armour Institute lunch. 
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The sewing school is also working a rev- 
olution in the ideas of the people whom 
the institute seeks to reach. There are 
classes for beginners with the needle as 
well as for those who wish to learn dress- 
making thoroughly. The same is true as 
respects millinery. There are five classes 
a day of an houreach. The course for be- 
ginners lasts three months, Skillful teach- 
ers are employed, women from the best 
establishments in the city. Of twenty five 
girls in the highest or ‘* order-department,”’ 
where work is done for those who order it, 
fifteen young ladies are supporting them- 
selves, and thus, by their own energy, are 
enjoying the advantages of the institute. 
This department has been so skillfully man- 
aged as to prove a source of small profit. 
For these special departments special fees 
are paid. 

The institute, both in its academical 
work, which is extremely important and 
made very prominent, and in the college 
course, gives unusual attention to English 
literature. Other branches are not neg- 
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Its graduates are in demand everywhere, 
Into this department alone $68,000 of appa- 
ratus have been put. Experiments requir- 
ing the greatest skill are here performed, 
and experts even are willing to receive 
suggestions from its teachers and to give 
instruction themselves if need be. 

The department of physics, in which in- 
struction is of the best, has removed to the 
flats across the street. Here, too, Latin, 
in a flat of its own, is taught. Class rooms 
for the modern languages are still found 
in the institute building. While all the 
work of the institute aims at teaching 
young men and young women how to make 
their way in the world, the most practical 
departments of all, perhaps, are those in 
which about one hundred pupils are taught 
how to work in wood and iron, steel and 
brass. After three months of handwork in 
wood, three months’ work in iron are re- 
quired. By junior year a student is almost 
an expert. He is fitted to go into a shop 
and become a master of every department 
of his trade in a very short time. Oppor- 
tunities for work 
in iron and wood 
are as good as 
could be desired, 
and the results of 
the training given 
and earnestly 
sought are exceed- 
ingly promising. 

Not long ago 
there were two stu- 
dents in chemistry 
who boasted of 
their anarchistic 
sentiments. They 
said they were 
learning how to 
manufacture and 
use dynamite at 
Armour’s expense, 
They were allowed 
to remain in the 
institute. No at- 
tempts were made 
to change their 











lected, but it has been thought that the 
pupils of this institution would be profited 
even beyond those in most other schools 
by a thorough knowledge of the literature 
of their native language. They are fortu- 
nate in their professor, who is an enthusi- 
ast in his department. The course begins 
with the first term of the preparatory acad 
emy and is carried through at least two 
years in the college course. At the end of 
this long period of training the student is 
enabled to appreciate the beauties of an 
author, and to write according to the laws 
of the language which he speaks. It is one 
of the drawbacks to the work of the insti- 
tute that so poor instruction in English lit- 
erature is given in the grammar schools of 
the city. Among the many things which 
the professor in this department teaches 
is the use of books. The works of great 
authors, the makers of literature, are stud- 
ied, and in the later years of the course 
rhetoric and logic. 

The school is strong on its practical side. 
Its electrical course is extensive and thor- 
ough, No institution west of Cornell Uni- 
versity has a better electrical equipment. 


opinions, although 
they could scarcely 
fail to perceive that 
few agreed with 
them. The fifth of 
Jaly, 1894, one of the awful days of mob rule 
in Chicago, Dr. Gunsaulus was in one of the 
upper stories of the institute looking down on 
the mob below. It was surging along the rail- 
road tracks, threatening destruction wher- 
ever it went. All around were burning cars. 
Some one cried out, ‘‘These are old Ar 
mour’s buildings.”’ No attempt was made 
to destroy them. Dr. Gunsaulus went down 
to the mob and selecting ten men from it 
asked them to go with him through the 
building, and see what Mr. Armour had 
done for the laboring people. They were 
shown everything. They were permitted 
to meet the anarchists who were at work in 
the laboratory. Nothing was said about 
the strike. The buildings suffered no injury 
during the disturbances, Later the young 
men essentially modified their opinions, 
and while they would now probably call 
themselves Christian socialists, they are as 
grateful as thousands of others are to 
Mr. Armour for the privileges they have 
enjoyed. 

From what has been said it will be in- 
ferred that the institute is divided into de- 
partments, each with its own corps of teach- 
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ers. There are six of these departments— 
the scientific academy, the technical col- 
lege, and the departments of domestic arts, 
of commerce, of music and of kindergar- 
tens. The technical college includes the 
departments of mechanical engineering, of 
electricity and electrical engineering, and 
that of chemistry and chemical engineering, 
each requiring a four years’ course of study. 
It includes, also, the departments of archi- 
tecture and of library science.. By arrange- 
ment with the Art Institute instruction in 
artistic and technical work is given in the 
rooms of the Art Institute at the foot of 
Adams Street on the Lake Front, while 
Armour Institute furnishes scientific and 
mathematical instruction. 

It is not true that the institute was de- 
signed for any one section of the commu- 
nity, least of all for those alone who are too 
poor to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered by other institutions. Mr. Armour 
has desired to create a desire in young men 
and young women for a liberal education, 
and While enabling them to preserve their 
self-respect to make it possible for them to 
secure such an education. If the sight of 
the more than 1,500 young people, chiefly 
from the poor, in Armour Mission Sunday 
school first gave rise to the purpose to 
found an institution where they might re- 
ceive suitable instruction, the purpose stead- 
ily grew broader, till now any are received 
who are fitted to enjoy its advantages. The 
aim is declared to be ‘broadly philan- 
thropic.”’” It seeks to give knowledge, 
skill and culture. Manual training, while a 
part of the technical course, especially in 
mechanical engineering and in the depart- 
ment of domestic arts, is not regarded as an 
end in itself. The school is avowedly a 
Christian school. It is the week day com- 
plement of Armour Mission, and is inti- 
mately connected with it in sentiment and 
association, if not in name, It recognizes 
“‘the standards of Christian culture,’’ of 
course in no denominational sense. Great 
pains are taken to elevate sentiment, purify 
the taste and refine the manners. 

Twenty-two hundred pupils are now con- 
nected with Armour Mission Sunday school. 
While there is no church organization here, 
preaching services are held twice each Sun- 
day. There are prayer meetings, mothers’ 
meetings, meetings for boys and girls, clubs 
for young men and young women—in short, 
organizations for every kind of work which 
is carried on in the best and most active of 
our churches, There are three Societies of 
Christian Endeavor. The mission has a 
pastor of its own. 

Dr. J. H. Hollister, one of our best physi- 
cians, for many years superintendent of 
Plymouth Mission, out of which Armour 
Mission grew, and the first superintendent 
of the new mission, now has it in charge. 
For several years it was undcr the care of 
E. B. Smith, Esq., an enthusiast in the work, 
who now resides in a distant quarter of the 
city and is engaged in Sunday school service 
nearer home. The property of the insti- 
tute and the mission, situated at the cor- 
ner of Thirty-third Street and Armour Ave- 
nue, is beautiful to look upon. Its value 
cannot be far from $2,000,000. It is set 
apart for the support of the mission and the 
institute. For the mission $100,000 were 
left by Mr. Joseph F. Armour, to which his 
brother, Mr. P. D. Armour, has added a far 
larger sum as the needs and possibilities of 
the work have opened before him. The 
property is in the hands of trustees, who are 
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pledged to see that its income secures 
the object which the donors have had in 
view. 

The Sunday school met in the Armour 
Mission buildings the first time Dec. 5, 
1886. Six years later, Dec, 24, public an- 
nouncement was made of Mr. Armour’s 
gift for the institute. About three years’ 
work has been done in the latter. That 
thousands have been taught the way of life 
in the mission, and other thousands encour- 
aged to try and get an education, is a fact 
which those who have known the history of 
the work in this once desolate and depraved 
section of the city joyfully recognize. They 
are thankful, too, that one so competent in 
all directions, so fully in sympathy with Mr. 
Armour on the one hand and with young 
people on the other, as Dr. Gunsaulus is at 
the head of the institute. He is imparting 
to it something of his own enthusiasm and 
impressing his own rare personality upon it. 
It is also a matter for gratitude that Plym- 
outh Church stands so loyally back of its 
pastor, and by its generous gifts renders it 
possible for him to furnish clothing and 
tuition to not less than 300 persons every 
year, who but for such aid could not bein 
the institute at al). The part which Plym- 
outh Church has taken in the work of the 
mission, and is now taking through ita sym- 
pathies and its contributions in the work of 
the institute, deserves a recognition which 
it rarely receives. The three years’ work 
above reviewed is only the beginning of 
what the friends of learning and religion 
hope for. 


$$$ 


MASSES AND OLASSES. 
A WRONG AND HARMFUL DISTINCTION, 

Writing in the Boston Transcript, Barrett 
Wendell of Cambridge utters this warning 
against the growth among us of antipathy 
between capital and lebor, and points his 
lesson with a reference to the late ex-Gov- 
ernor Russell: 


Masses and classes are new words in 
American politics, and words which no 
patriotic American can welcome. That the 
well-being of any fixed body of our citizens 
can coincide with anything but the well- 
being of the commonwealth is a fact not 
contemplated by our institutions. Nor does 
any one seriously believe even now that a 
state of affairs disastrous to capital can 
benefit labor, or that one disastrous to labor 
can really strengthen capital. As the wealth 
of our country has increased, however, the 
inevitable ineqnalities of fortune which 
growing wealth involves insidiously affect 
the temper of rich and of poor alike. In- 
sensibly the classes and the masses begin to 
think and to live in manners which tend 
to differ more and more. This is not a mo- 
ment to enter into discussion of what has 
happened to emphasize these differences, 
nor yet of what may happen in the future. 
Of one thing, however, all sincere and ra- 
tional people must feel sure: Whatever 
fundamental, ineradicable differences may 
arise between masses and classes, these are 
by no means the whole question. The very 
differences of life and of education which 
are bound to exist between people of ample 
means and people of straitened means are 
bound to give rise to endless innocent, mis- 
chievous lines of mutual misunderstanding. 
In such event, masses and classes alike will 
always welcome a public figure whom both 
alike can comprehend. Such a figure we 
have lost in Russell. The profound sense 
of public bereavement s0 spontaneously 
evinced, then, is no trivial fact; uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, but for that very reason 
all the more sincerely, it expresses how 
classes and masses alike realize the tran- 
scendent value of an interpreter. 

— — — 

The only cure for erroneous criticism is 

more and better criticism.—Prof. Marcus 


Dods. 





Y. P. 8. 0. B. 
PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Aug. 23-29. The Duty and Joy of 
Church Membership. Matt. 10: 16-33, 

Connection with an organization is a duty, 
and becomes a joy only when one is in thor- 
ough sympathy with its principles and aims. 
No amount of argument can convince me that 
it is my duty to join, or that [ should find any 
pleasure in belonging to, a fire-engine com- 
pany or to the State militia or to a farmer’s 
grange. For such organizations, when prop- 
erly conducted, I have a great respect, but 
just at present I have other and more ab- 
sorbing interests. It is just as vain to labor 
with a man with reference to church mem- 
bership, unless he cares in a hearty, earnest 
way for Christianity. Andif he has become 
a Christian he ought not to need much urg- 
ing. 

If his Christian life be at all deep and 
strong and purposeful, he will go where he be- 
longs. What Christ, his Master, wants him 
to do will weigh considerably with him. 
What most of his fellow-believers have done 
will also have its influence. He will reason 
about it in the same sensible fashion which 
he has used in settling other relations. He 
has allied himself with a certain political 
party, not because its opinions as expressed in 
its platforms are in every minute particular 
his own, not because the party is absolutely 
free from men whom he dislikes and distrusts, 
but because, on the whole, he wishes to be 
counted among those who are known as be- 
lievers in certain political doctrines, and be- 
cause he thinks that through such an alliance 
he will be better able to fuifill the duties of a 
patriotic citizen. In short, the true disciple 
of Christ does not usually hide behind ex- 
cuses which are simply pretexts. He is too 
manly and straightforward to indulge in a 
specious kind of reasoning, which if applied 
to other Luman relations, would cut him off 
entirely from all formal association with his 
fellowmen. 

Now and then, let us frankly admit, we 
find exceptions—men who are humble and 
sincere Christians and yet not connected with 
any church. But what is the most frequent 
and the best excuse which these friends of 
ours have to offer? Is it not this, that they 
think they can be just as good Christians with- 
out joining the church’? Possibly they may be 
so different from the rest of their kind that 
this claim of theirs is true. Perhaps they are 
superior to the help and inspiration of the 
church, Its noble worship, its stately hymna, 
its blessed sacraments, its history and tra- 
ditions, the thought of all its saints and 
martyrs may carry no appeal to such a one; 
but if he cannot be persuaded by considera- 
tions of his own need of the church, will he 
not remember that others weaker than he 
are by his example deprived of the strength 
which might come through church member- 
ship. And the better the man is who stays 
outside the more harmful is his influence, for 
others point to him as one who is “ just as 
good as your church members and a good 
sight better than many of them,”’ 

As respects the joy of church membership, 
it will be real and large aecording to the 
strength of our purpcse to make much of it. 
If we look upon it as one of the most sacred 
and precious relationships of our lives, we 
shall find it yielding greater and more solid 
satirfactious day by day. 

Parallel verses: Pa. 24: 5; 45: 5; 84: 10; 95: 
5; Isa. 60: 13; Acts 2:47; 20: 28; Eph. 5: 25; 
Col. 1: 18, 


7 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Aug. 16-22, The Hymns of the Church. 
Ps. 150; Col. 3: 15-17. 
Their history; their private and public use. What 
are your favorite hymns? 


(See prayer meeting editorial). 
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The Conversation Corner. 


EAR CORNERERS: I have one other 

D picture to show you which I 
brought from my native town. It 
represents a part of the wall in the “ front 
room’? of an old farmhouse situated on the 
road leading from the falls on ‘‘ the long 
river,’’ referred to last week, to Vermont. 
It is only a quarter of a mile from the Com- 
mon, and the house on the corner of it 
shown you two weeks ago, and I used to go 
past it very often in my boyhood. But, 
curiously enough, I never saw or heard of the 
pictured room then, I suppose because the 
house was occupied by an invalid lady, who 
kept everything very quiet; perhaps the 
“best room” was almost never opened. Her 
father, who had died years before, was a 
physician, well educated but eccentric. He 
was also the old-time postmaster of the vil- 
lage, and the little building beside the main 
house, which was still standing in my boy- 


never heard of his fate. In contrast with 
this bit of old-time romance of sea and war, 
we have now a boy’s vacation letter from 
the seaside, close to a famous navy yard: 
New Castie, N. H. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I am keeping the names 
of most all the vessels that come in. I have 
the names of lots of schooners and other dif- 
ferent boats. When we got here there wasa 
tive-masted schooner in the harbor, and it just 
got through unloading coal at Portsmouth 
this noon. A government boat, named Gera- 
nium, came in and we rowed out to it and 
looked all over it. Edward and I have been 
fishing and rowing. We had our boat painted 
since last year. It is painted different and is 
not so pretty. I just found the name of a 
schooner yacht with some opera glasses, and 
found it was Widgeon. A brick barge just 
came in, named the Hiliot. Edward is down 
on the beach playing now. Harry T. 


I was just thinking about you, Harry, and 
Portsmouth, this morning, when I saw a 
newspaper clipping about the old ship Con 
stitution there, and that there is a plan to 











hood, my father called ‘‘ the old post office.”’ 
It was never opened, but we boys under- 
stood that it was full of all sorts of curious 
canes which the old doctor had collected. 

But now for the pictured room. It was 
the northeast room and must have been 
cold enough in the * old-fashioned winter.” 
Of course there was no “ air-tight’ stove 
then, but the fireplace was open and the 
bellows in frequent use. The story about 
the pictures is that in the War of 1812 a de- 
serter from the British army strayed into 
the interior and was kept, if not secreted, 
by the old doctor. To while away his time, 
or perhaps in part payment for board, he 
painted the walls of this room, The ground- 
work is buff, with ferns in blue, and with 
uncounted clusters of strawberries. It was 
a curious freak of the artist that no two 
clusters were alike, either the number or 
the grouping being different. 

The picture over the mantel was evidently 
the artist’s masterpiece. It is certainly a 
very unique combination of scenery. The 
ship, the brig, the schooner, are all under 
full sail in aland-locked harbor, with a four- 
horse coach, larger than one of the houses, 
close by. The tradition is that he intended 
it as a reminiscence of Boston Harbor. Be 


that as it may, a party of soldiers appeared 
one day, arrested the artist, handcuffed 
him and took him away, and the family 








have her ‘repaired and taken to Wasbing- 
ton next year, which is the 100th anniver- 
sary of her launching.’”?’ Have you ever 


boarded her? 
BETHEL, Cr. 
My Dear Mr. Martin: Tam a little girl seven 
years old, and want to become a Cornerer. I 
live about two miles from Putnam’s Park, 
which is located on the camping grounds of 
Putnam’s army in the war of the Revolution. 
The old fireplaces are still in place, and a 
large monument has been erected, also log 
cabins such as the old settlers used in 1776. 
Who knows any facts about Gen. Israel Put- 
nam’s life? PAULINE 8S. 


BRIDGEPORT, Cr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I thank you very much 
for the certificate. Will you please tell me 
why the eagle is our national bird? Also, 
why it is used as a book rest upon the lectern 
in Episcopal churches ? HERBERT G. 

A bright thought has struck me while I 
have been copying these letters. Here are 
three questions, all of a historic and patri- 
otic character, which we ought to know 
about. So I propose to you to write on 
these three subjects: The Story of the Frig- 
ate Constitution; The Story of General Put- 
nam; The Use of the Eagle as a National 
Emblem. You can write on one subject or 
all. You are limited to 500 words, making 
it shorter if you wish. Mr. G. U., of last 
week’s Corner, is shut out of the compe- 
tition because he is ninety-eight years old, 
and all others over eighteen. You can have 
until Sept. 15 to write and mail your let- 


ters. To the boy or girl writing the best 
article on either of these subjects, I will send 
a Corner Scrap-Book (illustrated, paged, in- 
dexed), If the winner has one already, I 
will substitute some other book of similar 
value. The lectern part of the eagle subject 
need not be considered, although I presume 
some one will answer that question. 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


Presidents of the United States. The last 
president of the nineteenth century is to be 
chosen by the people of the nation in November 
next. The election is perhaps more important 
to the public welfare than any since the close 
of the Civil War, and the campaign will bea 
vigorous and exciting one. Although most 
of us Cornerers cannot vote and need not 
shout, we ought to be interested in the election 
and know something about it. Thinking it 
would be useful for us to remember who have 
occupied this great office in the past, I have 
prepared for you a list of all the presidents in 
their order, with the date of inauguration; 
the State from which they came, their age at 
inauguration, and the political party by which 
they were elected. A * indicates those who 
died in offiee. In those cases names that fol- 
low are of men who were elected as vice-pres- 
idents. The dates show what presidents con- 
tinued in office for two successive terms. Fed. 
stands for Federalist, Dem. for Democratic, 
Rep. for Republican: 


1. Washington, 1789 Va. 57 

2. John Adams, 1797 Mass 61 Fed, 
3. Jefferson, 1801 Va 57 Rep. 
4. Madison, 1x09 Va 7 Rep. 
5. Monroe, 1817 Va. 58 Rep, 
6. J. Q. Adams, 1k25 Mass 7 Rep. 
7. Jackson, 1k2Y Tepn 61 Dem. 
s. Van Buren, 1837 mi We MM Dem. 
9. W.H. Harrison, — Is4l* Ohio 68 Whig. 
10. Tyler, Ind! Va. 51 Whig. 
ll. Polk, 1x45 Tenn, 49 Dem. 
12. Taylor isd" La. 64 Whig. 
13. Fillmore, Ish2 N.Y. V2 Whig. 
4. Pierce, 1853 N. WL 4x Dem. 
15. Buchanan, 1857 Pa. 65 Dem, 
16. Lincoln, Is61* iil, v2 Rep. 
17. Johnson, 1865 Tenn an Rep. 
Ik. Grant, Is64 Ohio 46 Rep. 
19, Hayes, 177 Ohio 54 Rep. 
20. Garfield, I8xI* Ohio 44 Kep. 
zl. Arthur, 18s! i. ¥. wD Rep. 
22. Cleveland, I8RS ms ue 47 Dem. 
23. Benj. Harrison, 1889 Ohio 55 Rep. 
24. Cleveland, 1893 ee 55 Dem. 


Remarks ontheList. Wasbingtun was elected 
unanimously both times, receiving the entire 
electoral vote. This has never occurred again, 
although Monrose at his second election re- 
ceived every electoral vote but one, a New 
Hampshire elector casting his vote for John 
(Juincy Adams, in order, it is said, that Wash- 
ington alone might have the glory of a unani- 
mous election! John Q. Adams was elected 
by the House of Representatives, none of 
the (four) candidates receiving a majority of 
the electoral votes. Washington was elected 
without reference to party. The four presi- 
dents from Jefferson to J. @. Adams were 
elected by the “‘ Republican” party, although 
they were not at all identical with the present 

tepublican party. That was organized as a 
national party in 1856 to oppose the encroach- 
ments of slavery. 

Questions onthe List. Can you give at sight 
the full names of all the presidents? Of all 
the vice-presidents? How many were eiected 
to asecond term? What State has the honor 
of producing the largest number? Who of 
the list were elected on account of their mili- 
tary achievements? What is the constitu- 
tional age of a candidate for the presidency ? 
What has been the average age of our presi- 
dents? Who in your opinion was the best 
president of all? Who im your opinion will be 
inaugurated March 4, 1897 ? 

N.B. Cut out this column for your Scrap- 
book. Add to the list the names, etc., of the 


present candidates. Fol JN. Ym 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE LIFE OF DR. A. J. 

It would be hard to find a more signifi- 
cant example of Scotch blood ripening in New 
England surroundings than is afforded by 
Adoniram Judson Gordon, whose biography 
has been prepared by his son, Ernest B. Gor- 
don. The strength of the New Hampshire 
bills and the clear beauty of its skies and 
streams seemed reflected in a singularly 
single hearted, pure and helpful life, richly 
blessed in years of service to his church, 
the city of his adoption, and his generation 
in America and the world. It was no singu- 
lar or partial praise which made Dr. With- 
row, now moderator of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, but for ten years a Bos- 
ton Congregational pastor, say of him, ‘‘ He 
impressed me as being the most Christlike 
man I ever met.’’ It was the blending of 
strength with unselfishness, the simplicity 
of faith with high courage and persistency 
which made him stand for so much as a 
leader of spiritual energies, 

Dr. Gordon’s life was not in the ordinary 
sense of the word eventful. A boyhood on 
the farm, an education made possible by 
the self-sacrifice of the family, study at 
Brown University and Newton Seminary, a 
suburban pastoral apprenticeship and a city 
church made up the outward events of its 
history, but Dr. Gordon was a man who 
would have made any surroundings heroic. 

A man of intense and often unpopular 
convictions, sternly opposed to many of the 
usages of his own church, and exceedingly 
plain- spoken, it must not be imagined that 
he was narrow minded or forbidding. The 
large men are humor-loving men, and Dr. 
Gordon was no exception, nor has his biog- 
rapher denied us some of the good things 
which heenjoyed. A Calvinist of the strict- 
est school, he was one of the most genial of 
companions; a firm believer in the pre mil- 
lennial and speedy coming of our Lord to 
reign in person on the earth, he neither 
made that belief a test of fellowship nor 
gave it a larger than its proportionate share 
in his pulpit teaching. It colored his the- 
ory of missionary work, but not so as to 
hinder his becoming the most trusted of ad- 
visers and coadjutors. He was a believer in 
the authority and historical trustworthiness 
of the whole Bible, and yet he had no harsh 
word to speak of the ‘‘ higher critics,’’ real- 
izing with characteristic good sense that 
the only way to work a problem of this kind 
out is to let men think it through. He was 
the trusted friend and co-worker of Wendell 
Phillips and of D. L. Moody, hymn writer, 
musician and composer of doctrinal and 
practical books of the first order, one of the 
most popular preachers to college boys in 
the country—surely a large and widely- 
gifted soul well worth studying in the pages 
of his biography, now that he has gone from 
our midst. 

The book is, for the most part, admirably 
and carefully done, though in style and 
matter it is marked by a few youthful in- 
discretions. If Mr. Gordon could have 
spared us his French it would have been an 
improvement, His handling of Emerson 
and the transcendental movement seems to 
us shallow and unfair, resting upon an im- 
perfect knowledge of the history of New 
England thought and undervaluing the spir- 
itual side of Emerson’s teaching. In like 
manner he misreads and misunderstands a 
chance remark of Hawthorne. Dr. Gor- 
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don’s relation to and growth in the North- 
field work seems to us to have hardly its 
full share of space. Worst of all in a book 
of the significance and importance of this 
one, a topical index is wholly lacking. We 
hope this indispensable matter will be at- 
tended to in a second edition. When we 
have said this we are done with fault-finding, 
and can heartily commend the book as a 
well-balanced record of a remarkable life. 
[Fleming H. Revell Co, $1.50.] 


EDUCATION, 


The ceaseless broadening and deepening 
of American university education finds a 
witness in Graduate Courses, a Handbook 
for Graduate Students. It is all the more 
significant because it is prepared under the 
supervision of the Federation of Graduate 
Clubs, an organization of the post-graduate 
students themselves for common needs and 
advantage. Mr. C. A. Duniway of Harvard 
is the editor-in-chief, and is assisted by 
twenty-four assistant editors representing 
as many different institutions of learning. 
Four of these represent Barnard, Bryn 
Mawr, Radcliffe and Wellesley among the 
women’s colleges, and more than half of 
the others are co-educational. The book is 
strictly a hand-book, covering the courses 
offered for 1896-7 in the different institu- 
tions, together with some useful statistical 
information in regard to the courses and 
teachers. The result isa book on much the 
plan of the German ‘ Universitits Kalan- 
der,’’ which is the inseparable companion of 
every student and which is studied eagerly 
with a view to making the most of the 
university opportunities. To the tendency 
already visible in American college life to 
go from university to university in order to 
get the courses of a famous or favorite 
teacher this hand-book will add strength, 
while it is worth careful study as an index 
to the growing work of our schools of pure 
learning. [Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 30 
cents. | 

Teaching the Language Arts, Speech, 
Reading, Composition, by Prof. B. A. Hins- 
dale of the University of Michigan, belongs 
to the International Education series. It 
is edited by W. T. Harris, LL. D., United 
States Commissioner of Education, who 
adds an appreciative introduction. The 
book is a careful and suggestive study of 
the arts of speech with reference to the 
teacher’s work and to possible and needed 
improvement of method in the schools, In 
his own preface the author discusses the 
causes of the backward state of English 
composition among our boys and girls, and 
finds it partly in the lower intellectual ten- 
sion of American society and partly in the 
ineffective methods of the primary work. 
The discussion is valuable and the whole 
book clear and helpful. [D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.00.] 

A convenient hand-book for teachers is 
C. W. Bardeen’s Manual of Common School 
Law. This is anew and revised edition of a 
useful book. Its references are especially 
to New York statutes and decisions, but its 
scope has been enlarged by references to 
the decisions in other States. [C. W. Bar- 
deen. $1.00.] 

STORIES, 

The Governor's Garden. A relation of 
some passages in the life of his Excellency, 
Thomas Hutchinson, sometime Captain Gen- 
eral and Governor in Chief of His Majesty’s 
Province of Massachusetts Bay, by George 
R. R. Rivers. The title of this book ren- 
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ders its purpose plain. It is an attempt to 
do justice to the very able but much ma- 
ligned. colonial governor of Massachusetts, 
whose loyalty to the king exasperated his 
contemporaries in New England against him 
and led to his practical banishment from 
the country he loved so well. Under the 
guise of fiction, but with strict regard to 
historical] accuracy, the author has managed 
to convey a good many wholesome lessons 
of which the reading public is in need, and 
by skillfully delineating his characters has 
given us a picture of the troublous years of 
1774-5, upon which it is very pleasant to 
look. The love story is finely managed, 
and the adventures of the lover presented 
in a way to suggest thoughts of the Arabian 
Nights. Mr. Rivers has made an interest- 
ing and attractive book and one which 
should find many readers, [Joseph Knight 
Co. $1.50.] 

In A Parting and a Meeting Mr. W. D. 
Howells returns again to his experiences 
among the Shakers. An engaged couple 
visits one of the Shaker settlements and the 
man is fascinated by the neatness, industry 
and business success of the colony and then 
and there decides to join the order. This 
brings about the “ parting” of the title. In 
old age, the girl, grown to be a grand- 
mother, returns to visit the settlement, and 
the power and pathos of the book is in its 
description of their meeting and discussion 
of what might have been. [Harper & Bros. 
$1.00. ] 

In The Victory of Ezry Gardner, by Imogen 
Clark, we have a strong, simple, lovable 
character. A lonely, Nantucket-reared fish- 
erman, Ezry, goes through life despising 
himself as a coward, because, in the Civil 
War, he could never overcome his physical 
fear. He broods over his weakness, con- 
fessing it to his one love—a beautiful white 
pony—and, unknown to his fellows, longing 
for affection and recognition. These came 
to him at last, when, without a moment’s 
hesitation, he risked his life to save a 
stranger, and, with amazement, he found 
himself loved and applauded as a hero. 
{[T. Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents,] 

A Stumbler in Wide Shoes is the sad story 
of a weak man and a strong, noble woman. 
After years of sorrow and self-sacrifice, 
through which the neglected wife never 
wavers in her love, at last she rescues her 
husband from his weakness and after that 
marriage means happiness for both. The 
scene is in Holland and England by turns, 
and the story is often thrilling in its inten- 
sity. [Henry Holt & Co. $1.00.] 


TEXT BOOKS, 
HISTORY, 


The Oxford Manuals of English History, 
edited by C. W. C. Oman, The hurry and 
preoccupation of the age makes brief hand- 
books by masters of science necessary and 
desirable, and nowhere more than in the 
domain of history, where the longer works 
discourage too many readers by their bulk 
and detail. We have three volumes of this 
series, out of six which are projected by 
the editor—The Making of the English Na- 
tion, by C. G. Robertson, lecturer in modern 
history, Exeter College; King and Baronage, 
by W. H. Hutton, fellow and tutor of St. 
John’s College, Oxford; and King and Par- 
liament, by G. H. Wakeling, fellow of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford. The style of the 
books is necessarily very much condensed, 
but the authors have not sacrificed the 
flavor of good English. By grasping the 
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human interest and putting the emphasis 
of the description upon the development 
of character and work in the great person- 
alities they have, indeed, succeeded to an 
astonishing degree in making the narrative 
interesting. It is not the student alone 
who will appreciate these manuals, nor the 
seeker of a swift method of getting at the 
bare facts of history, but those who are 
already familiar with the subject will find 
them a delightful recapitulation of what 
they already know. Two volumes of the 
three now under review deal with periods 
remote from present interest, and the only 
evidences of bias which we have discovered 
are in the color favorable to modern Angli- 
can claims of continuity of church usage 
given to parts of Mr. Hutton’s book, The 
third deals with the still glowing contro- 
versy of the Stuarts and the Puritan revo- 
lution and is fair and candid in its treat- 
ment. The volumes are all fully indexed 
and the maps are helpful. [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 3 vols. Each 50 cents. ] 
MUSIC, 

The First, Second and Third Readers of 
the Educational Music Course, by Luther 
Whiting Mason, James McLaughlin, W. W. 
Gilchrist, George A. Veazie and Nathan 
Haskell Dole, make half the course con- 
templated, without counting additions of a 
primer at the beginning and six charts to 
be added at the end. Paper and print are 
admirable and the form is convenient, and 
the substance is clear in method, carefully 
graded and well done both musically and in 
the literary handling of the songs, which 
are written or adapted by Mr. Dole. Alto- 
gether the books are both attractive and 
promise to be useful. [Ginn & Co. 3 vols., 
35, 35 and 40 cents. | 

LANGUAGE STUDY, 

Practical Rhetoric, by John D. Quacken- 
bos, emeritus professor in Columbia, is a 
text-book for students’ work, but not at all 
like the old dry and repellent text-books 
which made rhetoric a word of horror to so 
many scholars. It is founded on an @s- 
thetic basis, and shows a fine appreciation 
of literary beauty throughout. Approach- 
ing the subject from this side, the pill of 
study having to do with the tools of expres- 
sion is sugar coated. Inthe hands of a good 
teacher, and in connection with careful 
language work and actual independent 
practice, the book seems to promise much, 
{American Book Co, $1.00.] 

Views in Africa, by Anna B. Badlam, of 
which we have Parts I. and II., belongs to a 
series of geographical reading-books called 
The World and Its People, edited by Larkin 
Dunton, LL. D., head master of Boston Nor- 
mal School. In a series of chapters an at- 
tempt is made to give a good idea of the 
physical nature, scenery, history and life of 
Africa. It is a large subject and the idea of 
furnishing material for school reading had 
to be kept in view throughout. The idea is 
a commendable one and has been compre- 
hensively carried out, but the author’s style 
has neither the elevation nor the limpidity 
which is desirable for the use of learners, 
and the effect is rather scrappy at times, 
Nevertheless, she carries her load of varied 
information with astonishing facility. [Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co. 2 vols, 48 cents each.] 

All the Year Round, Part II., Winter, is 
rightly called a Nature Reader. It is com- 


piled by Frances L, Strong and illustrated 
by Gertrude A. Stoker, both of St. Paul, 
Minn. We are glad to see that it empha- 
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sizes the independence of teachers and their 
duty of originality in teaching, for which 
the well-written and selected natural his- 
tory studies give ample scope. The illus- 
trations are effective and most of them 
reasonably artistic. [Ginn& Co. 35 cents.] 

Pets and Companions is a Second Reader 
by J. H. Stickney. The note of interest in 
the life of the world about them finds ex- 
pression in reading matter and pictures of 
a sort which is sure to interest children. 
We wish the pictures might have been bet- 
ter, and the chapters of suggestion for 
teachers are not models of careful or melodi- 
ous English, but the reading matter for the 
children is good in substance and in man- 
ner. The book has a very taking cover 
which will delight the little folks. [Ginn & 
Co. 40 cents.] 


GEOGRAPHY, 


Home and School Atlas, by Alex Everett 
Frye. This is a cheap and admirable refer- 
ence atlas, with an added series of relief 
and special maps, and a useful table of pro- 
nunciation for geographical names. A spe- 
cial chapter on the United States, with a 
series of illustrativa maps of climatic and 
industrial conditions, adds to the value of 
the book. [Ginn & Co. $1.15.] 

The Oswego Normal School is one of the 
most successful in the State of New York, 
and Mr. Amos W. Farnham, its teacher of 
geography methods, has issued The Oswego 
Normal Method of Teaching Geography. It 
is condensed and practical, and will be use- 
ful to teachers, especially in the primary 
grades. [C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents.] 


MATHEMATICS, 


Elements of Geometry, by Professors An- 
drew W. Phillips and Irving Fisher of Yale 
University. Founded upon the work of the 
late Professor Loomis, this treatise is, in 
arrangement and method, essentially new. 
The illustrations are of high quality and ad- 
mirably illustrative, and the mechanical ex- 
ecution of the best. We have not recently 
seen a better specimen of advanced text- 
book making and printing. [Harper & 
Bros. $1.75 

Composite Geometrical Figures, by George 
A. Andrews. This is a book presenting 
material for supplementary and original 
work, and for use in reviews. It grew out 
of the author’s experience as a teacher, and 
will be helpful to others. [Ginn & Co. 55 
cents. | 

A School Algebra, designed for use in 
high schools and academies, is a practical 
and complete text-book of algebraic princi- 
ples and practice by Emerson E. White, 


LL.D. It is the fruit of long experience 
and should prove useful. [American Book 
Co. $1.00.) 


FOREIGN TONGUES. 


School and college texts are The Plutus of 
Aristophanes, edited by Prof. F. W. Nichol- 
son of Wesleyan. It is beautifully printed 
with notes at the bottom of the page, and 
the stage hints so essential to the under- 
standing of the movement of the come- 
dies of Aristophanes are added in English. 
These changes seem to us modifications in 
the interest of good sense and the comfort 
of scholars, [Ginn & Co. 90 cents.] 

Selections from Viri Rome, edited by 
Robert Arrowsmith and Charles Knapp, 
professor of Latin in Barnard College. 
Here, too, the notes are in sight, maps and 
illustrations are clear and helpful and half 
the book is devoted to exercises for transla- 
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tion into Latin. 
cents. ] 

Die Vierzehn Nothelfer, by W. H. Riehl, 
edited for school use by K. E. Sihler, Mount 
Holyoke College. These pleasant German 
stories are attractively printed with notes 
and a vocabulary and make a useful book 
for students. [American Book Co. 30 
cents. ]/——-From the same publishers comes 
Krambambuli, von Marie v. Ebner-Eschen- 
bach, and Memorien eines Offizierburschen, 
von Oskar Klausman, edited for school use 
by A. W. Spanhoofd. [30 cents.] 


[American Book Co. 75 


NOTES. 


— Mr. H. C. Bunner has made Prof. Bran- 
der Matthews his literary executor. 


—— A memorial bust of Dr. Thomas Arnold 
—‘Arnold of Rugby ’’—has just been placed 
in Westminster Abbey. 

— Mrs. Rundle Charles, better known as 
the author of the Schonberg-Cotta Family, has 
written a book of autobiographical reminis- 
cences which will be published in England in 
the autumn. 

— In August, 1897, the International Geo- 
logical Congress will be held in St. Peters- 
burg. The czar has promised a free pass to 
members during their stay, good upon all the 
railroads of the country. 

— Something like a systematic explora- 
tion of the remains of Indian burial mounds 
and the relics of the earlier Mound Builders 
in Louisiana is to be undertaken by the State 
Historical Society in connection with Tulane 
University, New Orleans. 

— The family of the late Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe request that any persons hav- 
ing letters of Mrs. Stowe will send them to 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,4 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, or to A. P. Watt, Esq., Hastings House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London, with refer- 
ence to their possible use in a contemplated 
Life and Letters of Mrs. Stowe. These letters 
will be carefully returned to their owners 
after copies have been made of such as are 
found to be available. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


City Street Department. Boston. 
ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1895. By ‘paid of B. M. 
Wells, Superintendent. pp. 432 
Eaton & Mains. New York. 
BETTER THINGS FOR SONS OF Gop. By G. T. 
Lemon. pp. 184. 75 cents. 
American Book Co. nt ew York. 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA. 
394. $1.00 
Funk & Wagnalis. New Yo 
THE PROHIBITION HANDBOOK. By a B Waldron, 
pp. 158. 50 cents, 
A. J. Rowland. Philadelphia. 
SonGs TRIED AND PROVED. Edited by R. H. Con- 
well and T. E. Perkins. pp. 192. 30 cents. 
Flood & Vincent. Meadville, Pa. 


By E. E. White, LL.D. pp. 


THE GROWTH OF bag © FRENCH NATION. By Prof. 
G.B Adams. pp. $1.00. 
bh TRAITS, By W. C. Brownell. pp. 316. 
1.00 
A StTupy OF THE Sky. By Prof. H. A. Howe. 
pp. 340. $1.00. 
A SURVEY OF GREEK CIVILIZATION. By Prof. J.P. 


Mahaffy. pp. 340. dl 
A HISTORY OF GREEK ART. By Prof. F. B. Tarbell. 
pp. 295. $100. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
MONEY AND BANKING. By Horace White. pp. 488. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert. New York. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN, Edited by Pres. 
R. D. Hitchcock. pp.48. 10 cents. 
Cassell Publishing Co. New York. 
THE THIRD VOLUME. By Fergus Hume. pp. 356. 
50 cents. 
Sons OF BELIAL. By William Westall. pp.294. 50 


cents. 
University of Wisconsin. Madison. 

THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC AND THE EARLY AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTION. By Victor Coffin, Ph.D. pp. 
288. 75 cents. 

MAGAZINES, 


July. AMERICAN UNIVERSITY.—OUR DAy.—BABY- 

LAND.—BULLETIN OF BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
August. ART AMATEUR.—NORTH AMERICAN.—FO- 
RUM.—CENTURY.—NEW ENGLAND.—MCCLURE’S. 
—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.— POPULAR SCIENCE. — 
DONAHOE’S.— AMERICAN KITOHEN.—PREACHER’S, 
—MOUSICAL RECORD.—BOOKBUYER —JOURNAL OF 
HYGIENE AND HERALD OF HEALTH.—UNITARIAN. 
—CHAP-BOOK. 
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A GERMAN ORITIOISM OF AMERI- 
OAN EDUOATION. 

To see ourselves as others see us is some- 
times an amusing, often ‘an instructive and 
too frequently a humiliating experience. 
In reading the reports of foreign visitors to 
America at the time of the Chicago exposi- 
tion made to the home authorities on their 
return and translated for us in the report of 
the Commissioner of Education, perhaps 
educators will find mostinstruction, though 
the elements of amusement and reproof are 
by no means lacking. We have not space 
to summarize them here, but may follow 
some of the opinions and suggestions, and 
especially those of Professor Hausknecht of 
Berlin, whose paper shows him to have 
been a peculiarly close, fair and accurate 
observer. 

Naturally enough it is coeducation which 
excites most comment and discussion. The 
fact that boys and girls sit in the same 
room and follow the same studies together 
all the way from the primary to the uni- 
versity courses awakens an often expressed 
surprise. Professor Hausknecht’s comment, 
for example, is as follows: 

As a makeshift coeducation is better than 

nothing. As a principle it entirely ignores 
the needs of the separate sexes arising from 
the difference in the development of boys and 
girls. Boys and girls in the ages from four- 
teen to eighteen must be differently treated, 
both in regard to the intellectual and the 
emotional nature. Coeducation is possible, 
however, in America more than in Germany 
or elsewhere, because custom and education 
have given to the girl and the woman greater 
freedom and determination in their manners 
and appearance, and have also given them 
strong protection against encroachment and 
improprieties. 
This is high praise for our social system 
frem an unexpected quarter, and goes far 
to offset the criticism and even to reconcile 
as to some of the other effects of this free- 
dom which sometimes make us doubt its 
value. 

Next to coeducation the preponderance 
of women in the profession of teaching 
seems to have been the astonishing fact, 
and, as both cause and result of this, 
the comparative instability of the profes- 
sion. A teacher’s work in Germany is a 
professional career, with a fixed social posi- 
tion, ending in wetirement and a pension; 
in America both men and women make it 
a step to something else in which perma- 
nency is sought. 

An intelligent German, studying the con- 
ditions of physical training, could not help 
feeling the difference between the outdoor 
sports which absorb so much of the time 
and interest of American boys and girls 
and the more purely gymnastic work of his 
own home schools, and this strikes him on 
the whole favorably, though he not un- 
naturally comments on the luxurious ap- 
pointments sometimes provided in connec- 
tien with sports and gymnasiums, devoting 
a footnote, for example, to an appliance 
in one of the woman’s colleges for drying 
the hair quickly after a bath. 

The method of modern language study in 
the high and grammar schools Professor 
Hausknecht condemns unreservedly (with 
the exception of that employed in the Boston 
schools), ‘‘ It is a waste of time and calls for 
no intellectual labor on the part of pupils 
and teachers,” he says. The effects of the 
absence of religious instruction in the pri- 
mary schools he finds not unfavorable to 
religion, ‘It cannot be said that therefore 
an atheistic atmosphere prevails in schools 
and society. Nowhere is religious life as 
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active and intense as in America.’’ The 
teaching of self-reliance he finds admirably 
developed and fed by the presence every- 
where of books of reference, to which the 
pupils are encouraged to resort. 

The most important criticism which he 
makes upon the American school system, 
however, is its lack of codrdination and its 
waste of time in the primary grades through 
inefficient teaching. In Germany a child’s 
destination is settled from the first and his 
studies directed accordingly. In America 
there is no such determination and super- 
vision. Of the plan pursued the profes- 
sor says: 


While thus, in theory, the course through 
the American common primary, grammar and 
high school leads to the college, the facts do 
not correspond to this everywhere. The col- 
leges distrust the education of the high school, 
and, indeed, the transfer from a high school 
to a college is possible only when the former 
has observed the conditions of admission re- 
quired by the college and when it stands in 
more or less intimate relations to the respect- 
ive college. 

And the same is true, he adds, in the rela- 
tion of the grammar schools to the better 
class of high or preparatory schools. 

Perhaps amusement and instruction are 
best combined in the paragraph in which 
Professor Hausknecht describes the causes 
of the universal American desire fer educa- 
tion. After speaking of that freedom in the 
change of occupation at any time of life 
which is always such a puzzle to the old 
world people, he goes on: 

Every inhabitant of that country has an ex- 
alted opinion (mostly exaggerated) of his own 
capacity, hence it is not to be wondered at 
that the intense aspiration toward an “ educa- 
tion” for practical reasons permeates all the 
laboring classes. Every sensible workman 
who likes to speak of the equality of all citi- 
zens, and yet instinctively feels the inequal- 
ity caused by difference in social position, as- 
pires to be, or at least wishes to be, considered 
a gentleman in his appearance, manners and 
actions. As a gentleman he does not drink 
liquor, and smokes little or not at all. How- 
ever [he adds in a footnote], chewing and spit- 
ting seem to be allowed toagentleman. Chil- 
dren, even young girls (but scarcely of the 
better classes) chew gum or nibble popcorn. 

We have quoted thus fully from Professor 
Hausknecht’s report because it seems to us 
to bring out, in a very interesting way 
against the background of the Prussian 
fixed and strenuous syster, both the 
strength and the weakness of our American 
education. It is strong because it rests 
upon a fixed popular purpose and ambition, 
which has cleared away the obstacles of 
conventionality and left it free to develop 
in its own way under the conditions of life 
in America. It is weak because a dispro- 
portionate amount of care has been given to 
the superstructure, and not enough to the 
foundation. We are working from the uni- 
versity downward, but we need also to work 
from the primary grade upward. And the 
greatest delusion of the century in educa- 
tion is that economy in teachers can ever 
be permanently justified by results. Until 
teaching in the lower grades becomes more 
fully a permanent and honored career, the 
best results of training must ever remain 


out of reach. 


_>_—— 

Ten students from the University of Wis- 
consin, Northwestern University, the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Harvard and the University 
of Chicago are to work in Chicago under 
the direction of the Bureau of Charities dur- 
ing the summer. They will reside at the 
several settlements—Hull House, Elm Street 
and Northwestern University settlement—and 
study especially the condition of the poor, 
present methods of improving their condition 
and the charitable institutions and societies 
of the city. 
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OHAUTAUQUA AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
OENTER. 


There may yet be some people who look 
upon the Chautauqua movement as a distinct- 
ively religious and narrow sectarian affair, 
making a superficial effort to touch on subjects 
of general education. For such the only rem- 
edy is a visit to the assembly where the whole 
work started in 1874, and where from a small 
beginning it has developed into one of the 
strongest educational forces in America. 

When it is remembered that there were no 
Christian Endeavor Societies, no institutional 
churches and no college settlements when 
Chautauqua made its beginning, one can real- 
ize how it may have been an important aid in 
reconciling diverse elements and making pub- 
lic opinion favorable to new departures in 
church and social life. In the early days of 
the assembly, and even after the collegiate 
department was started, college men were in- 
clined to shake their heads over education 
thus popularized. Now ministers and teach- 
ers who wish their own work to have power in 
the communities where they are placed visit 
Chautauqua to study the methods of presen- 
tation which have made great subjects popu- 
lar there. The work at Chautauqua has two 
distinct departments, which are blended har- 
moniously during the assembly season. 

The C. L. S. C., the work of the various 
clubs and the general assembly program are in 
charge of Mr. George E. Vincent, and together 
are known as the assembly department. The 
C. L. S. C. course continues popular, thou- 
sands of new names being enrolled every year. 
The assembly program is arranged with due 
reference to the reading for the current year. 
This season Prof. J. W. White of Harvard 
University has given a series of illustrated 
lectures on Old Greek Life, and Prof. Shailer 
Mathews of Chicago University has described 
the period of the French Revolution These 
courses will be especially helpful to these who 
read the Greek and French history prescribed 
for the coming year. 

The collegiate department, of which Pres. 
W.R. Harper of Chicago University is princi- 
pal, includes twelve schools open to students 
for six weeks during July and August at 
Chautauqua and the correspondence college, 
designed to aid students at home throughout 
the year. The twelve schools offer more than 
a hundred different courses, with the eighty 
instructors employed. The most popular 
courses are those in pedagogy and in the arts 
and sciences, nearly one thousand pupils, or 
almost two-thirds of the whole number pres- 
ent, being found in these classes. About six- 
teen hundred were registered for the first half 
of the six weeks’ course, and a atill larger 
number will be in attendance for the remain- 
der of the season. The meeting of the National 
Educational Association at Buffalo early in 
the summer brought many visitors to Chau- 
tauqua, a large number remaining for the en- 
tire season. 

A proof of the public appreciation of the 
work done at this great summer school is the 
appropriation made for it by the New York 
legislature. Three summer normal institutes 
were established last year at Chautauqua, Glens 
Falls and the Thousand Islands, and together 
these receive $6,000 annually; presumably, 
since Chautauqua attracts the larger number 
of pupils, it receives a corresponding share of 
the appropriation. In accordance with this 
arrangement over two hundred and fifty teach- 
ers from the State of New York have been en- 
rolled here this year. They are admitted for 
one month without fee to the grounds and to 
any two courses in the collegiate department. 

The college building has a library of about 
fifteen hundred volumes for general reference. 
Other books are loaned each season from the 
State library at Albany. Instructors furnish 
a list of books which will be required in their 
departments and these are sent to the library 
early in the spring, and the books are for- 
warded to Chautauqua in ample season for the 
summer work. Mr. Dewey, the State librarian, 
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“o-operates with the Chautauqua faculty in 
every way in his power. 

The geographical distribution of students in 
previous years may be taken as a guide for 
the present season. The majority come from 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York, while all 
other States have representatives. Among 
religious denominations Presbyterians lead, 
while Methodists, Baptists and Episcopalians 
are about equal in numbers, and almost every 
other sect has some adherents. 

That Chautauqua’s first object was Bible 
study and the more thorough preparation of 
Sunday school teachers is not forgotten. The 
schools of sacred literature offer courses in 
the study of the English Bible, New Testa- 
ment, Greek, Hebrew, etc. A normal class 
for primary Sunday school teachers is con- 
ducted by Mrs. Mary C. Foster. Rev. J. L. 
Hurlbut, D. D., began his normal class for 
Sunday school teachers the first Monday in 
August. President Harper leads a large con- 
gregation in Bible study every Sunday fore- 
noon at nine o’clock. At three in the after- 
neon a general exercise is held in the amphi- 
theater, and then the different sections separate 
for Bible study. 

Secretary W. A. Duncan is an important 
officer of Chautauqua, having been connected 
with it for twenty years, at first with the 
Sunday school work and now for thirteen 
years as secretary and general superintendent 
of the grounds. Notwithstanding his care of 
business details Dr. Duncan has not forgotten 
his interest in the Sunday school, and this 
year has aided in starting a new branch known 
as the home class. This is arranged at an 
hour convenient for the college students and 
others who have charge of the rooms, wait on 
the tables and are employed in other capaci- 
ties at the time of the regular Bible study. 
Moreover, a thorough canvass of the cottages 
is made ‘to invite all residents on the grounds 
to attend the regular classes. The missionary 
spirit naturally prevails at Chautauqua, and 
each Sunday an organist and teachers, pro- 
vided with lesson helps, go to settlements 
near by, outside the assembly grounds, to 
conduct Sunday school exercises. 

Less rigid in their requirements than the 
classes in the collegiate department, but with 
some form of organization, the various clubs 
form an important part of the assembly work. 
There are daily classes for Bible study for 
very little people, for the older boys and girls 
and for the grown up people. Then there is 
a woman’s club, the outlook for girls over 
fifteen, the junior outlook for those between 
seven and fifteen, a kindergarten, a boys’ 
club and a glee club. All these are edu- 
cational and yet have a valuable social in- 
fluence in such a community where the popu- 
lation is constantly changing. A weekly 
census for the season would show an average 
population of over ten thousand persons, 
though it is estimated that the average stay 
of individuals is not over ten days. 

The only persons unprovided for by the 
clubs are the business men—for there is a 
ministerial club—and yet there seem to be 
many of them at Chautauqua. But the com- 
munity itself, and the way it is conducted, af- 
fords many lessons in municipal housekeep. 
ing to citizens of similar communities. This 
is the more wonderful when it is remembered 
that only for a quarter of the year is the town 
to be lighted, supplied with water, and the 
garbage and sewage to be disposed of, that 
the necessary machinery, instead of working 
continuously, must be started promptly and 
at the close of the season left in good condi- 
tion for another year. 

The permanency of Chautauqua is indicated 
by the care bestowed upon these details, and 
also by the quality of the buildings more re- 
cently erected. Higgins Memorial Hall con- 
tains a lecture-room seatirg 400 and reception 
rooms. The building is made of pressed brick 
with terra-cotta trimmings and is a great ad- 
dition to the assembly grounds. 

The subjects considered at many of these 
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club meetings are closely connected with 
home life, and this year a new interest was 
given to such matters by a conference on 
domestic economy. This was planned and 
carried out by the Cooking School Teachers’ 
League formed last year at Chautauqua 
through the efforts of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, 
who has had charge of the cooking school for 
more than a decade. A committee was chosen 
to forward the progress of domestic science 
by preparing schedules for the necessary out- 
fit, courses of study and suggestions for its 
proper correlation with other branches of in- 
struction. 

As an indication of the practical tendencies 
of the time, it is worth noting that a Harvard 
professor, who came to deliver a lecture upon 
psychology, after attending to his part of the 
program was not ready to leave until he had 
taken a practical lesson in bread making at 
the cooking school. Another professor from 
a Western school takes his daily lesson in the 
art of cookery. 

Sociology appears to be a favorite subject 
with Chautauqua’s speakers, and directly and 
indirectly receives considerable attention. It 
is not an easy matter to decide what class 
of people are in the majority here; still it is 
evident that there is nothing here to attract 
any but those ready to work for themselves 
and for others. The kind of society described 
by Dr. Gunsaulus as ‘‘a lot of minus quanti- 
ties adding themselves together evening after 
evening in a vain effort to produce a plus” 
is not found here. 

The lectures by Dr. Gunsaulus upon Savon- 
arola and Oliver Cromwell abounded in epi- 
grammatic sentences and brilliant word pic- 
tures of the social conditions at those periods 
of the world’s history. 

For the Sunday morning service the great 
amphitheater has few vacant seats, and an 
audience of 6,000, with a chorus of 500 voices 
to lead the singing, is an inspiration for any 
minister. On the first Sunday in August the 
sermon was delivered by Rev. George A. 
Gordon, D. D., on the reality of the invisible 
and the power of unseen forces on man’s 
outer and inner life. 

Though Chautauqua audiences are always 
enthusiastic, few speakers received a heartier 
welcome than did Rev. Booker Washington. 
The handkerchief salute was given with good 
will, and the applause throughout his address 
was evidence that his points were well made. 
In such a large audience it is curious to note 
the second wave of laughter and applause 
from those who do not catch an idea quickly. 

That there is no bigoted sectarian spirit at 
Chautanqua is indicated by the announce- 
ment made each week for the Sunday serv- 
ices, including a meeting for Roman Catholics 
at the college chapel. This was a new de- 
parture last year, and apparently gives satis- 
faction to all concerned. A _ priest comes 
from a neighboring city, and the service is 
attended by about one hundred believers of 
that faith. 

Chautauqua does not admit visitors on Sun- 
day; no steamer touches the pier on that day 
even to bring the mail. On any other day the 
lake front is a lively place, for pure recreation 
and athletic education are by no means neg- 
lected at this school. In the evening there 
are out-of-door concerts by the band, elec- 
trical displays from the power house and a 
flash light, which sometimes proves embar- 
rassing to the young men and maidens who 
prefer to spend the evening on the lake front 
instead of in the amphitheater. 

There is an atmosphere of education sur- 
rounding everything which makes Chautau- 
qua altogether ‘different from the ordinary 
summer resort. Even the popcorn man on 
the steamboat peers over the shoulders of a 
group of people who are examining a book of 
photographs of the Holy Land, and later, 
when he sees that the book is closed, comes 
back again to discover its title. 


There are some carpers, of course. Two 


theologians were heard to discuss the pro- 
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gram and to decide that there was not a 
name of national reputation to be found upon 
it; presumably this was because their own 
sect was not sufliciently represented, or that 
their individual merit had not been recog- 
nized. One could not but wonder where men 
like President Eliot, Prof. George Adam 
Smith, Booker Washington and many others 
were to be classed. Moreover, it is not 
always the men and women whose names 
are best known who will have the most in- 
fluence in a scbool like Chautauqua. 

No account of Chautauqua would be com- 
plete without mention of the man from whose 
inspiration it is an outgrowth. Bishop Vin- 
cent established Chautauqua with-the desire 
of bringing education to these who could not 
otherwise attain it. He has grown with the 
movement to be one of the large-minded men 
of his age. No speaker is more cordially re- 
ceived by a Chautauqua audience, and his 
words are always few but leave a lasting 
impression. 

President Miller and Chancellor Vincent 
are no longer young men, save in spirit, and 
the fear has been expressed that the Chautau- 
qua movement would not outlive them, but 
their sons, who have grown up in the work 
and are now actively engaged in it, are men 
of the same purpose as their fathers. More- 
over, the Chautauqua idea of today is too 
large to be made or marred by any one man 
or group of men of whatever party or creed. 

Those who see signs of degeneration in the 
human race will have more hopeful visions if 
they will spend even a few hours at Chautau- 
qua. That it stands for the most hopeful 
tendencies of American life and will aid in 
solving vexed questions in the future was ap- 
parent to all who witnessed the flag-raising 
exercises a few days ago. Veterans of the 
Civil War, Union and Confederate, walked 
side by side in the procession and heartily ap- 
plauded the addresses by Hon. C. R. Skinner, 
superintendent of public instruction of the 
State of New York, and Bishop Vincent. 
Then in the afternoon the same men were 
ready to greet Booker Washington. Chautau- 
qua attracts many from the Southern States 
and socially breaks down prejudice on both 
sides. 

A similar work has been done between reli- 
gious denominations. In the words of Bishop 
Vincent: ‘‘ When folks of different denomina- 
tions look into each other’s eyes and shake 
hands it does away with much religious preju- 
dice, and when we have destroyed such prej- 
udice in connection with the public schools 
we have done more than anything else to 
establish them.’’ The aim for the future of 
Chautauqua was thus expressed by Bishop 
Vincent within a few days: ‘Chautauqua 
looks for mutual grounds of sympatby and co- 
operation and she finds them. . . . This is her 
lofty idea: One church; one Jesus Christ; and 
for the present as many varieties of external 
organization as are necessary to administer to 
the convictions and preferences and tastes of 
the people; one nation with one flag; a small 
army, gradually diminishing; no more war 
here or elsewhere; and a devotion of one hu- 
manity to the great ends of culture, personal 
and universal.” Ae Bs 





The Assembly at Keuka College, N. Y., is 
in session Aug. 6-19 and is able to announce 
on its program such speakers and lecturers as 
Rey. A. C. Dixon, D. D., Col. G. W. Bain, 
John G. Woolley, Rev. J. L. Maile, Rev. C. C. 
Creegan, D.D., Rev. N. M. Calhoun, presi- 
dent of the college, and Dr. Kate Bushnell. 
The regular fall work will begin Sept. 8 and 
the prospects are bright for a good Freshman 
class. The college will stand for thorough- 
ness and cheapness. Lectures by experts on 
topics of vital interest will be a prominent 
feature. The Bible training department is 
designed to meet the wants of Christian 
workers and to furnish helpers for pastors. 
An industrial department is to be opened in 
the near future. 
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—— The recent international Socialist Con- 
gress held in London passed resolutions de- 
manding free education for all, from kinder- 
garten to university. 

—— Syracuse University will receive $10,000 
from the estate of the late Nathan F. Graves, 
thus assuriog an income which will perpet- 
uate the annual course of lectures on mis- 
sions hitherto paid for by Mr. Graves. 

—— The last American Newspaper Direct- 
ory lists 170 journals devoted to educational 
propaganda in the United States and Canada. 
Of these about ten have a general circulation 
throughout the country. The others are local. 


— The library of the State of Michigan 
has co-operated heartily with the “study 
clubs” of that State during the past year, re- 
ports from many of which, with programs of 
the year’s work, have just been published in a 
bulletin prepared by Mrs. Mary C. Spencer, 
the State librarian. 

— The Railway Review says complaints 
are heard on all sides of an apparent decrease 
in the supply of skilled, all around machinists 
in this country. The result is attributed to 
the development of specialists, owing to the 
methods of dividing labor; and the remedy 
suggested is a renaissance of the old appren- 
tice system. 

—— American money builds the memorials 
of European authors and scientists erected on 
European soil. Again and again has it been 
demonstrated that we are more appreciative 
and generous than other folk. Thus of $5,000 
recently contributed to erect a statue as a 
memorial to the late Wilhelm Mayer of Co- 
pevhagen, the largest sum, $1,500, came from 
the United States. 

—— Jobn Morley recently seconded Free- 
man’s dictum that “the finished historian 
must be a traveler, and must see the very 
spots where great events haveoccurred.”” He 
also is impressed with the light that archwo- 
logical discovery and interpretation sheds, 
not only upon the social life of ancient and 
remote communities, but also by its revela- 
tions respecting ‘‘ the mysterious modes and 
simple faiths of the older world.” 

— Georg Frese, instructor in singing at 
Harvard University, Radcliffe College and 
Andover Theological Seminary, is in Europe, 
making a special study of methods of instruc- 
tion in vocal music. During his six weeks’ 
stay in London he received courtesies at the 
Royal Collegeof Music, as well as at the hands 
of Dr. Bridge, choir master at Westminster 
Abbey, Dr. Martin, organist and choir master 
at St. Paul’s, and other leading musicians. 
He is now on the Continent, receiving like 
courtesies and enjoying fine opportunities for 
adding to his store of knowledge. 

— The report of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary for the year ending June 1 shows that 
1,173,586 volumes were circulated from the 
library and its sub-stations during the year. 
The city of Manchester, Eng., had a circula- 
tion of 975,944. Boston follows next, with 
347,321; and Birmingham, in England, had 
$18,312 volumes. This statement shows that 
Chicago leads the world as a reading center. 
Its public library contains 217,203 bound vol- 
ames, and this indicates that each volume 
was read by an average of over five persons 
during the year. Here are impressive figures 
taken in connection with the facts which Mr. 
Putnam sets forth elsewhere in this issue. 


— President G. Stanley Hall of Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, in a recent talk to educa- 
tors, pleaded for natural methods in teaching 
music to children. ‘ First instruction,’ he 
says, ‘should be acted song-stories taught 
by imitation. There should be plenty of an- 
imal noises, interjections of the ding-dong, 
chu-chu, pat-a-cake, hurrah order, with ono- 
matopesis and Mother Goose and other forms 
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of speech-music prominent. As the story ele- 
ment grows and action decreases, the songs 
should be first read affectively. Wide inter- 
vals, like Scotch songs written in the old five- 
note scale and in any key suitable to the 
child’s voice, can be used. Notes should 
never intrude at this stage between the mind 
and its object; music and words should be 
kept together, should be divorced as little as 
possible.’”’ 

— In connection with the reference of 
Rev. A. E. Wiuship in his article on another 
page to the common school system of Brook- 
line, Mass., it is of added interest to consider 
the latest reports of the assessors of this, 
probably the richest, town in the country, 
Its total valuation is set at $60,912,000, con- 
sisting of $15,129,300 personal, $16 640,600 
buildings and $29,142,100 land. The increase 
in real estate balances heavily against the 
shrinkage in personal property, leaving a net 
gain of $1,909,400. The increase in polls as- 
sessed gives a total of 4,556. The tax rate is 
$12.40. Brookline’s public library, under the 
management of Charles K. Bolton, a son of 
our old editorial associate, Mrs. Sarah K. Bol- 
ton, is increasingly useful to the community, 
there being twice as many children who visit 
it this summer for purposes of study and read- 
ing as in any previous year. 





A special commission to investigate 
the eyesight of the children in the public ele- 
mentary schools of Great Britain has just re- 
ported to the British education department 
that out of 8,125 children tested only 3,915 
were found to have normal vision. Commeat- 
ing on one interesting aspect of the problem, 
namely, the inferior vision of city children, 
the report says: 

The visual power of London children is not 
cultivated by their environment. They see 
the other side of the street in which they live 
and the carts and omnuibuses of the thorough- 
fares. With a country child the case is widely 
different. He has an expanse of landscape 
before him, presenting numerous objects un- 
der visual angles rendered small by distance. 
He finds attractions in every hedgerow, flow- 
ers, insects, birds, nests, many of them dis- 
guised by their resemblance ia color to their 
surroundings and requiring close scrutiny in 
order that they may be distinguished, 

—— Chauncy Hall School, Boston, bas long 
been recognized throughout the United 
States as one of the finest preparatory schools 
in the country. In consequence of the death 
of its senior principal it has now become con- 
solidated with the Berkeley School, which 
has been coming rapidly into public favor 
since 1884. In deference, however, to the age 
and fame of Chauncy Hall that name will be 
retained, together with the best elements of 
both schools, thus giving Boston a private in- 
stitution peculiarly adapted for fitting pupils 
not only for Harvard and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, but for all collegiate 
and professional schools. There is also a 
post-graduate course open to graduates of 
high schools and to others of mature age, 
whereby students may be perfected in lan- 
guages, literature and mathematics, or pre- 
pared for professional schools without going 
through college. The principals, Messrs. Tay- 
lor, De Meritte and Hagar, Chauncy Hall 
School, Boston, will furnish all necessary in- 
formation. Mr. Taylor is a well-known and 
active Congregationalist, being particularly 
prominent in Sunday school work. 


—— The third annua! session of the Biblical 
and Sociological Institute of eastern Wash- 
ington, held at Medical Lake, July 15-23, 
was full of interest and profit. The books re- 
viewed were Gordon’s Ministry of the Spirit, 
Ely’s Social Aspects of Christianity and Brad- 
ford’s Heredity and Christian Problems. The 
missionary day and Sunday school and Chris- 
tian Endeavor day were devoted to practical 
subjects pertaining to the work here. The 









evenings were given to lectures, Professor 
Hauerbach of Whitman College speaking on 
The College as a Social Leveler, President 
Bryan of the Agricultural College on Social 
Problems, Rey. A. J. Bailey on The Home 
Missionary Meeting at New Haven, Rev. W. 
C. Fowler on Ethics of Gambling, Dr. Sem- 
ple, superintendent of the Insane Asylum, on 
Heredity and Environment, Rev. J. Edwards 
on How the Bible Came to Us. This institute 
is the only attempt made in eastern Washing- 
ton to have a summer gathering of this na- 
ture. So far it has been managed by Congre- 
gational ministers, but it is now proposed to 
invite the co-operation of other denomina- 
tions and continue the annual sessions on a 
broader basis. 


— Vacation schools in New York city, orig- 
inating in 1894 through the Association for Im- 
proving the Condition of the Poor, with the 
co-operation of the Board of Education, which 
gives the use of the schoolhouses, have largely 
vindicated the wisdom of the experiment. 
The first year there were three schools with 
933 attendants; the second year six schools 
with 3,296 attendants and eighty-four teach- 
ers; this year 5,762 applied at the opening of 
the doors July 20, and hundreds had to be 
turned away for want of room. These thou- 
sands of boys and girls are every day taken 
from the crowded tenement houses and filthy 
streets of the slums, compelled to be cleanly, 
orderly and respectful without severe disci- 
pline, and are taught, not chiefly book knowl- 
edge, but carpentry, carving, modeling in 
clay, designing, drawing, sewing, singing, 
etc. The small expense is met by private 
donations, and the givers who have kept in- 
formed of the work’s progress have felt re- 
paid manifold for their outlay, though only a 
beginning has been made in an enterprise 
whose possibilities for good to thousands of 
tempted and hitherto neglected boys and girls 
can hardly be imagined. 


—— One of the most interesting and signifi- 
caut of recent events was the decision of the 
French Government to make such concessions 
respecting thé admission of American stu- 
dents to French universities as it is hoped 
will result in the departure of not a few 
American students for French as well as 
German universities, Dr. Harry Furber, Jr., 
to whom most of the credit for the matter 
must be given, in a recent interview said: 


The changes brought about through the 
efforts of the committee in Paris are quite 
radical. They have removed the restrictions 
considered most irksome by foreign students, 
and allow many of the privileges accorded by 
the German universities. The movement in 
this country will be in the hands of distin- 

uished men. The members of the American 

ranch of the Franco-American committee are: 
Presidents Low of Columbia, Dwight of Yale, 
Eliot of Harvard, Gilman of Johus Hopkins, 
G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, Schur- 
man of Cornell and Whitman of Columbian 
University, Washington; Professors Gould of 
Chicago, I1l., Simon Newcomb, Washington, 
and Messrs. G. Brown Goode, W. T. Harris, 
S. P. Langley, Carroll D. Wright and the 
Hon. Andrew D. White. Our movement is 
not designed at all to interfere with the uni- 
versities of Germany. Indeed,I certainly do 
not think that our students have acted un- 
wisely in going to Germany, and would re- 
gret if the present enterprise should affect the 
clientele commanded by those institutions. 
At the same time the French present a far 
different idea of culture. They are the best 
representatives of the Latin element in our 
civilization. Intellectual relations between 
the countries would be closer and more inti- 
mate as a result of this movement. 


—— Helen Keller, the famous deaf and blind 
girl, who expects to enter Radcliffe College 
next fall, in a most remarkable speech made 
at the recent meeting of the American Associ- 
ation to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf, said: 


If you knew all the joy I feel in being able 
to speak to you today, [think you would have 
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some idea of the value of speech to the deaf, 
and you would understand why I want every 
deaf child in all this great world to have an 
opportunity to learn to speak. .. . It brings 
me into closer and tenderer relations with 
those I love and makes it possible for me to 
enjoy the sweet companionship of a great 
many persons from whom I should be entirely 
cut off if I could not talk. I can remember 
the time before I learned to speak, and how I 
used to struggle to express my thoughts by 
means of the manual alphabet, how my 
thoughts used to beat against my finger tips 
like little birds striving to gain their freedom, 
until one day Miss Fuller opened wide the 
prison door and let them escape. Of course it 
was not easy at first to fly. The speech wings 
were weak and broken and had lost all the 
grace and beauty that had been theirs; indeed, 
nothing was left save the impulse to fly, but 
that was something. 

One can never consent to creep when one 
feels an impulse to soar. But, nevertheless, 
it seemed to me sometimes that I could never 
use my speech wings as God intended I should 
use them; there were so many difficulties in 
the way, 80 many discouragements; but I 
kept on trying, knowing that patience and 
perseverance would win in the end. And 
while I worked I built the most beautiful air 
castles, and dreamed dreams, the pleasantest 
of which was of the time when I should talk 
like other people; and the thought of the 
pleasure it would give my mother to hear my 
voice once more sweetened every effort and 
made every failure an incentive to try harder 
next time. So I want to say to those who are 
trying to learn to speak, and those who are 
teaching them, “ Be of good cheer.” Do not 
think of today’s failure, but of the success 
that may come tomorrow. Jj 
It will be remembered that Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner recently said that in his 
opinion Miss Keller “is the purest minded 
human being who ever existed ’—excepting 
Christ, of course—and the above quotation 
certainly justifies his other statement that her 
superiority is due to the fact that she has 
never known other than the best literature 
and never come in contact with other than 
noble people. ‘‘ Her mind is not only vigorous 
but pure... in love with noble things and 
noble thoughts.” And no wonder he uses 
her case as a text for theremark: ‘If children 
in the family and the public school were fed 
with only the best literature, if their minds 
were treated with as much care in regard to 
the things sown in them as are wheat fields, 


what a result we should have.” 


————— 


OURRENT HISTORY NOTES. 


Lady Tennyson, who died at her home in 
Aldworth, Sussex, Monday, was an invalid 
during the larger part of her married life, but 
her intellectual and spiritual qualities made 
her a fit companion for the great laureate. 


Strikes in Cleveland and among the tailors 
and garment makers in New York have been 
accompanied with violence and intimidation. 
In neither case has a settlement been reached. 


The record for the swiftest passage from 
Southampton to New York is now held by the 
St. Louis of the American line, which made 
the run last week to Sandy Hook in six days, 
two hours and thirty minutes. 


The verdict in the railread collision near 
Atlantic City exonerates the tower man and 
holds the engineer of the express guilty of 
carelessness. He expiated his carelessness by 
dying at his post, as we have elsewhere noted. 
Four of the jurors, however, blamed the tower 
man and both the engineers. 


The Volksraad of the Tran:vaal Republic 
has taken one step toward meeting the com- 
plaints of the Uitlanders whose children may 
now learn their mother tongue in the schools 
where all instruction hitherto has been in 
Dutch. 


By way of St. Petersburg it is stated that 
the Korean Government has granted a con- 
cession to an American company to build a 
railroad from Seoul to Chemulpo and for the 
development of the mineral resources along 
the road. As this comes from what seems to 
be the headquarters of influence in Korea at 
present we suppose it is trustworthy. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. win 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours,9to5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Esesione, eens House, No. | Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 12] Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WomMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2 Con- 
Groentione! House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

88 Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
paces | the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational Mouse; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, ¥. M. C. A. Buil ing. Donations may 
be sent te either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and en —, Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 

‘ational House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 
ll. Address, 19 Congregational House, Boston. 

Cong. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field coretary E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rev. A. H. gaint, D.D., 
Congregational! Library, | Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Beok, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, 4t.; Treasurer, Rev. 8S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the eapeek, to be used for the purpose of Min- 

isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
a States at its session held in Chicago in October, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
gales supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 

ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 


THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chape) and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., oston. 
Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll a. M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
cont Saturday. Branch mission, apart Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. 8S. Snow ae oaneery. Room 22, Con- 

‘egationa: House, oston. Send clothing, comfort 
, ete., to Capt. 8S. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 
Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of $—, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
oses of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 
. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS. 

We record this week two instances of ser- 
mons being read by laymen during the pas- 
tors’ vacations. While we would not lessen 
the opportunities for preaching so sorely 
needed by unemployed ministers, it seems 
to us that in churches whose means will not 
admit of paid supplies a ringing sermon by 
some great preacher, rendered intelligently 
and with reverence, is an excellent substitute. 
Barren indeed would be the soil that would 
fail to respond to such seed sowing. 

The prosperity of that Minnesota church, 
so long a weak and timid dependent of the 
H. M. Society, shows the wisdom of heeding 
the apostolic injunction to “stablish the 
things that remain, that were ready to die.” 
From the same State come also tidings of an 
agricultural project for raising a building 
fund. 

Together with the expressed wish of a 
church, heard from a few weeks ago, that its 
supplying preachers for the summer should 
not travel on Sunday, might go a word from 
the preachers that the people should not run 
away from their own services if they spend 
the vacation at home, 

A western pastorless church, which has 
been besieged by applicants for filling the 
pulpit, may, perhaps, consider the latter ex- 
planation given in the item as carrying most 
weight, but may also regard itself as one of 
many parishes which are thus sought. 
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A certain Michigan community is quite as 
deserving of a meeting house as any other 
place, and yet without it the work seems un- 
usually progressive. 

A church whose pastor relieves it of all re- 
sponsibility of his support is indeed placed in 
a novel situation. Such isthe condition in an 
Illinois parish. 

A western Massachusetts church has held 
its own as to membership much more firmly 
than the town has maintained its population. 

An Ohio field worker receives a present 
than which no better choice could have been 
made for his convenience. 

An Interior city furnishes a good suggestion 
as to co-operative work which can be accom- 
plished by C. E. Societies. 

A revival in midsummer, however unusual, 
is not unheard of. Note one started in an In- 
diana town. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 


Park Street, Last Sunday notice was given of a 
special meeting of the church to be held Aug. 13, to 
act upon the relations of the church and society 
with the pastor, Dr. I. J. Lansing, and upon mat- 
ters of pecuniary interest. It is understood that, 
owing to some technical flaws in previous proceed- 
ings, a new course of action will be begun. 

The program of preachers in the city pulpits last 
Sunday included a number of strangers, among 
them Dr. Charles Wood of Philadelphia at the 
Harvard Church, Brookline; Dr. C. I. Scofield of 
Northfield, Mass., at the Second Church, Dorches- 
ter; Rev. Walcott Fay of Arlington, Mass., at the 
Old South; Dr. J. L. Withrow of Chicago, IIl., at 
Park Street; Dr. H. M. Tenney of Oberlin College 
at Shawmut; and Dr. 8.8. Mitchell of Buffalo, N. Y., 
at Walnut Avenue. 


Massachusetts. 


Lynn.—North. During a thunder shower last 
week the spire was struck and set on fire, resulting 
in damages of only $50, however. 

AsSHBY.—The church has recently been thoroughly 
renovated ata cost of $1,500. The organ has been 
brought from the rear gallery to the front, new pul- 
pit and pews have been put in, beside a steel ceil- 
ing. All bills are paid and the treasury is in ex- 
cellent condition. During the four years’ pastorate 
of Rev. W. J. Robinson over 50 persons have been 
added to thechurch. While the population of the 
town has decreased the church membership has in- 
creased, 

BELCHERTOWN.—The new pastor, Rev. G. I. New- 
ton, has arrived on his new field of labor. He was 
formerly at Cohasset, where he went in 1895 to be 
pastor of the Beechwood Church of that place and 
of the First Church, Scituate. 

PITTSFIELD.—First. Pres. W. J. Tucker, D. D., of 
Dartmouth preached last Sunday and a number of 
his college students were present to hear him. The 
day was observed as “hospital Sunday,” a large 
donation being raised for a local object. 

WESTFIELD.—First. The meeting house was re- 
opened last Sunday after being unused four weeks. 
—- Second. The house of worship will be closed 
for three weeks. 

SHEFFIELD.—Rev. E. W. Bond has opened his 
work auspiciously with thischurch. His classmate, 
Rev. W. W. Wallace of Bridgewater, Ct., who is 
under an appointment from the American Board, 
gave a missionary sermon Aug. 9. 


Maine. 


Norway.—First. Mr. W. B. Tuthill from Hart- 
ford Seminary has been engaged to supply the pul- 
pit during the absence of the pastor, Rev. B. 8, 
Rideout, on his vacation. The people feel that they 
are fortunate in securing this service during vaca- 
tion.— Second. Rev. B.S. Rideout, pastor of this 
church also, has been here nearly nine years. Two 
fires have deprived the church of a place of worship 
16 months in the past four years. Now there is a 
fine house of worship completely furnished. Pastor 
and people are working harmoniously. 

ASHLAND.—The church has been incorporated 
and has bought a lot which will be occupied by a 
church building as soon as possible. At the July 
communion there were three baptisms. The inter- 
est in Sunday and evening services is excellent, and 
numbers increase steadily. 

CUMBERLAND CENTER.—Revy. Addison Blanchard 
of Denver, Col., who has been visiting his native 
place, gave a Bible reading while here which was 
much enjoyed. 
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CRANBERRY ISLES.—Rev. C. E. Harwood returns 
invigorated, and preached on four islands last week, 
holding seven services. 

New Hampshire. 

Mont VERNON.—The annual meeting of the soci- 
ety was held Aug. 3. The buiiding committee made 
its final report in detail, showing the finances to 
be in an excellent conditien, leaving no embarrass- 
ing burden of debt. The money pledged at the 
dedication has been nearly all paid in, also several 
generous subscriptions made since. It is hoped 
this fine equipment in its completion will inaugu- 
rate the beginning of a happy era of spiritual pros- 
perity, greatly enlarging and strengthening tbe 
church. The 300 summer visitors already in town 
furnish large congregations and inspiration to the 
pastor, Rev. T. J. Lewis. 

HopKINTON.—The pastor, Rev. J. 8. Curtis, has 
felt the warm-hearted influence of sympathizing 
friends, as shown by a well-filled purse of money 
lately given him as a testimonial of tender feeling 
for him on account of the severe illness of his wife. 
Rev. C. E. Harrington, D. D., who is resting at his 
summer home in town, supplied for him Aug. 2. 

WINCHESTER.—The pastor, Rev. H. A. Hanaford, 
is giving a series of three sermons on revivals, 
briefly sketching those of the Old and New Testa- 
ments and those of later times. He emphasizes as 
the great need of the church today the enduement 
of the Holy Spirit. After Aug. 16 the pastor will 
take a vacation of three or four weeks. 


MERIDEN.—During the vacation of the pastor, 
Rev. C. F. Robinson, the pulpit was supplied by 
Rev. Dr. Bacchus of Brooklyn and Rev. Burdett 
Hart, D.D., of New Haven, About $9,000 are al- 
ready pledged for a new stone meeting house, to 
take the place of the one in this village destroyed 
by lightning two years ago. 

By the new members to be received in East 
Alstead at the last communion three generations 
were represented from the grandmother down.— 
The Alton church is saddened by the death of its 
chorister, D. M. Mooney, after 25 years of service. 
——The Lyme church receives $100 from the late 
Deacon G. W. Randlett. 

Vermont. 

The Newport church has filled a box for shipment 
to Armenia.——A contest in oratory by the old 
folks of late was an occasion of much interest in 
Hardwick.——The outing of the Sunday schools of 
Franklin and Grand Isle Counties recently in Swan- 
ton was attended by 3,000 persons. 


Connecticut. 


THOMPSON.—This church has recently observed 
several anniversaries. The last Sunday in April the 
centennial of the ordination of Daniel Dow was 
suitably recognized, papers being prepared by Rev. 
Messrs. 8. W. Dike, J. P. Bixby, Prof. Williston 
Walker and Miss Larned. Dr. Dow’s pastorate 
lasted nearly 54 years. The second Sunday evening 
in July, Miss Larned presented a historical paper on 
The Ten Meeting Houses of Thompson, as connected 
with its growth. The occasion was the 40th anni- 
versary of the dedication of the present house of 
worship. The pastor, Rev. G. H. Cummings, spent 
the last two weeks of July with his family at Hamp- 
ton Beach, N. H. On his return he found a fine 
bicycle at the parsonage, with a note of presenta- 
tion from a group of friends, mostly summer resi- 
dents. The church paper, The Monthly Record, has 
an abstract of Miss Larned’s paper in its August 
issue, The village is unusually full of summer vis- 
itors. 

MONTVILLE,.—This church, Rev. G. H. Morss, pas- 
tor, has closed its house of worship for internal im- 
provement. The walls are to be newly painted, the 
pews varnished and the ceiling is to be frescoed, 
Meanwhile services are held in the neat and com- 
modious chapel. 


TERRY VILLE.—AS a result of special solicitation 
for the Armenian relief fund $110 were raised for 
the cause at a recent meeting. 


ROCKVILLE.— Union. Rev. A. S. Walker, D.D., 
who occupied the pulpit a week ago Sunday, was 
pastor of the First Church, now united with Second 
to form Union, thirty years ago. On his coming 
here he found the church in a discouraged state 
and the members about ready to unite with the 
Second Church. He aroused them to make one 
more effort, money was pledged and the church 
started forth anew. During his stay the church 
paid off a debt of $7,000 and the church building 
was much improved. Dr. Walker was warmly wel- 
comed by a number of his former parishioners. 

WHIGVILLE.—Rey. Mr. Holden of Burlington has 
inaugurated a series of open air meetings on the 
schoolhouse lot that are largely attended and a 
source of much comfort to those who are far re- 
moved from the churches. 
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STONINGTON.—Second. The flower committee re- 
cently sent to the flower mission in New York 345 
bouquets. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

ROCHESTER.—Rev. E. P. Armstrong, who has been 
for two years superintendent of the Central Pres- 
byterian Sunday school, closed his labors there 
Aug. 2, to enter upon pastoral work again. At the 
farewell mass meeting about 1,000 persons were 
present. Hearty expressions of affection and ap- 
preciation were offered to Mr. Armstrong. During 
his term of service 821 new members have been 
added to the school, and the average attendance 
has increased by nearly 100. Moreever, 263 new 
members have been added to the church from the 
school. This period of work has fitted Mr. and 
Mrs. Armstrong specially well for the pastoral serv- 
ice for which they are now available. 


Pennsylvania. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Central has fully canvassed the 
question of individual cups for communion and by 
a unanimous vote decided to use them. The form 
of service decided on is that made by Rev. J. G. 
Thomas at Lima, O. Dr. C. H. Richards, the pas- 
tor, is dividing his vacation between his former 
Western home and his native town, Meriden, N. H. 
During July the church was supplied by the two 
former pastors of the church, Rev. Edward Hawes, 
D. D., and Rev. J. R. Danforth, D.D. During Au- 
gust the house will be closed for repairs and clean- 
ing. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

CLEVELAND.—By co-operation between the En- 
deavor Societies of Pilgrim Church and the North 
Ridgeville Church pleasant country vacations have 
been secured for a number of poor children from 
the former in generous homes at Ridgeville. Pil- 
grim Church has recently added to its other meang 
of ministering to the neighborhood a stone water- 
ing trough, which is in almost constant use by 
passing teams. It stands near the drinking foun- 
tain erected and maintained by the Pilgrim En- 
deavor Society. Rev. C. S. Mills spends a two 
months’ vacation in the Adirondacks and New Eng- 
land. The church offices and reading-room are 
open daily through the summer, and both morning 
and evening services are held every Sunday in 
charge of Rev. 1. W. Metcalf.——The City Mission- 
ary Society has secured an option on an eligible lot 
for the Lorain Street Mission. A dwelling house on 
the lot has been fitted up for the temporary use of 
the mission, and regular Sunday school and preach- 
ing services are held there every Sunday in charge 
of Rey. Rufus Apthorp, who is doing efficient work 
in this needy and growing neighborhood. Money 
to complete the purchase of the lot and to erect a 
chapel is greatly needed.— Olivet. Rev. Joseph 
Wolfe has closed his labors as temporary supply, 
and the pulpit is acceptably supplied at present by 
Mr. Erasmus Thomsen, a Berea College student who 
is spending his vacation in this city. ——Archwood 
Avenue, formerly Brooklyn Village, under Rev. 
J. W. Hargrave’s efficient lead, is going abead 
with a greatly needed and extensive enlargement 
of its building. Services will be held in a public 
hall until the building is ready. 

Hupson.—The social-room and kitchen of the 
meeting house have been repapered and painted. 
The pastor, Rev. C. H. Small, has just returned 
from his vacation, spent in Washington and Chau- 
tauqua, 

Rev. A. T. Reed, State evangelist, is holding suc- 
cessful meetings during the summer with Obio 
country churches. From 10 days to two weeks 
are spent at each stopping point. Places recently 
visited are Hampden, Thompson, North Madison, 
Grafton, Rockport and Greenwich. Friends in the 
Medina church, of which he was formerly pas- 
tor, have presented him with a fine bicycle for use 
in his work. 

Illinois. 

WAVERLY.—From 25 to 30 applicants for this pas- 
torate within a month of Rev. Dr. Fairbank’s fare- 
well indicates a plentiful supply of preachers, ora 
particularly attractive field. The church proposes 
to make extensive improvements upon its building 
before calling a pastor. Preaching services are 
suspended for the present, but the Sunday school 
and Y. P. S.C. E. meetings are kept up. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Hope is fortunate in its pastor, 
Rev. J. M. Darrah, a mechanic, chosen right out of 
the shop where he supports himself by his labor. 
The superintendent of this Sunday school also has 
wide repute as a worker. 


GRAyY’s LAKE.—The present pastor, Rev. J. C. 
Dazey, has received 42 persons to the church dur- 
ing his pastorate. In many ways, notably the mis- 
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sionary offerings, is the general prosperity of th® 
church marked. 





INDIANAPOLIS.—South Side. Rev. F. E. Jeffery, 
who comes to this important field, was from 1890-4 
a missionary of the A. B.C. F. M. in Madura, India, 
Later he took charge of the Ewing Street enterprise, 
Chicago. Matters of health compel a longer resi- 
dence at home. Mrs. Jeffery is advised by her phy- 
sician to defer return tothe tropics. Mr. Jeffery 
formerly labored in Indiana as a student with Hos- 
mer church and later he inaugurated the movement 
which culminated in the Second Church, Terre 
Haute. He is gladly welcomed by his many friends 
to the leadership of the new church providentially 
brought into fellowship with us from the Christian 
Disciple connection. He is a young man 34 years 
old. He graduated at Knox College in ’87 and at 
Chicago Seminary in ’90. Mrs. Jeffery was her hus- 
band’s classmate at Galesburg. He has been en- 
thusiastically received by his new parishioners. 


AmMBOY.—Rev. W. A. Walker lives on a farm, 
labors with his own hands, and is thus enabled to 
supply the pulpit without home missionary aid. 
Thus has it been for three years. The church is 
anxious for him to live ia town and devote his 
whole time to his ministry, which is acceptable to 
all. There are prospects at two other places of or- 
ganizing Congregational churches, if this can be 
done. The home missionary brethren of the State 
would gladly aid in this forward project, but on ac- 
count of straitened finances are compelled to post- 
pone taking up the work. 


WASHINGTON.—The church has recently paid up 
allits obligations totbeC.C.B.8. Thechurch is now 
moving toward the erection of a parsonage. Rev. 
Rockliffe Mackintosh accompanied his wife to New 
York, Aug. 3, where she took passage for England 
for an extended visit. Mr. Mackintosh will after a 
short vacation in the East return to his work. 


ELWoop.—Rev. Richard Powell is providing cate- 
chetical instructions for his Sunday school and the 
young people. One of a series of questions is an- 
swered by the scholars at the close of each Sunday 
school session. A like course is pursued at the 
final service of the after meeting Sunday evening. 


BrRiGHTWOOD.—Rey. C. E. Grove is rewarded for 
earnest presentation of the truth by the breaking 
out of a revival of some extent. Recently 14 new 
members have been welcomed. The house is not 
large enough to accommodate the crowds which 
are attracted. 


Rev. D. Q. Travis, formerly of Indiana, now pastor 
at Pocatello, Idaho, is taking his vacation with a 
camping party of church people in Yellowstone 
Park during August——Rev. J. 8. Ainslie of Fort 
Wayne will visit Boston to confer with the Educa- 
tion Society about Ridgeville College and spend 
some time at the White Mountains and Ithaca, N. Y. 
—Rev. H. T. Sell has supplied for several Sun- 
days the La Porte Presbyterian church.—Rev. 
W. C. Rogers of Brecksville, O., is visiting his 
father, Deacon Clayton T. Rogers, of Alexandria.—— 
Rev. Prof. A. M. Hall, late of Butler College, 
Irvington, has closed his supply of the Worthington 
Christian church and has gone to Paris, IIl., for a 
few weeks before going to New Haven, Ct.——Rev. 
W.E. Davidson of Delavan, Wis., is visiting his 
friends during August in Central, Ind. 


Michigan. 


LEWS#TON.—Within four years the changes which 
have taken place are marked by a church building 
and parsonage. While the pastor, Rev. J. M. War- 
ren, has been here, no communion has passed with- 
out accessions. 


CENTRAL LAKE.—The meetings of Evangelist 
Gordon have resulted in 16 or more conversions. 
This will encourage the earnest home missionary 
work of the region. 


Bia Rock.—At this place there are three church 
memberships, five preaching points and five Sunday 
schools, but no church edifice. 


Wisconsin. 


ANTIGO.—Owing to the call of the pastor, Rev, 
C.C. Campbell, to a position in Ripon College, his 
parishioners to the number of 200 recently gath- 
ered at his home and protested against his accept- 
ance. The action was of avail, and this important 
church is happy in the pastor’s decision to remain. 
The work touches five Sunday schools besides its 
own loca! field. 

TOMAH.—The meeting house is greatly improved 
by a recent expenditure of $300. The pastor, Rev. 
E. L. Morse, spends August at Durand with his 
family. 
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some idea of the value of speech to the deaf, 
and you would understand why I want every 
deaf child in all this great world to have an 
opportunity to learn to speak. .. . It brings 
me into closer and tenderer relations with 
those I love and makes it possible for me to 
enjoy the sweet omen. of a great 
many persons from whom I should be entirely 
cut off if I could not talk. I can remember 
the time before I learned to speak, and how I 
used to struggle to express my thoughts by 
means of the manual alphabet, how my 
thoughts used to beat against my finger tips 
like little birds striving to gain their freedom, 
until one day Miss Fuller opened wide the 
prison door and let them escape. Of course it 
was not easy at first to fly. The speech wings 
were weak and broken and had lost all the 
grace and beauty that had been theirs; indeed, 
nothing was left save the impulse to fly, but 
that was something. 

One can never consent to creep when one 
feels an impulse to soar. But, nevertheless, 
it seemed to me sometimes that I could never 
use my speech wings as God intended I should 
use them; there were so many difficulties in 
the way, 80 many discouragements; but I 
kept on trying, knowing that patience and 
perseverance would win in the end. And 
while I worked I built the most beautiful air 
castles, and dreamed dreams, the pleasantest 
of which was of the time when I should talk 
like other people; and the thought of the 
pleasure it would give my mother to hear my 
voice once more sweetened every effort and 
made every failure an incentive to try harder 
next time. So I want to say to those who are 
trying to learn to speak, and those who are 
teaching them, “Be of good cheer.” Do not 
think of today’s failure, but of the success 
that may come tomorrow. | 
It will be remembered that Mr. Charles 
Dudley Warner recently said that in his 
opinion Miss Keller “is the purest minded 
human being who ever existed ’—excepting 
Christ, of course—and the above quotation 
certainly justifies his other statement that her 
superiority is due to the fact that she has 
never known other than the best literature 
and never come in contact with other than 
noble people. ‘‘ Her mind is not only vigorous 
but pure... in love with noble things and 
noble thoughts.” And no wonder he uses 
her case as a text for theremark: ‘If children 
in the family and the public school were fed 
with only the best literature, if their minds 
were treated with as much care in regard to 
the things sown in them as are wheat fields, 


what a result we should have.” 


oo 


OURRENT HISTORY NOTES. 


Lady Tennyson, who died at her home in 
Aldworth, Sussex, Monday, was an invalid 
during the larger part of her married life, but 
her intellectual and spiritual qualities made 
her a fit companion for the great laureate. 


Strikes in Cleveland and among the tailors 
and garment makers in New York have been 
accompanied with violence and intimidation. 
In neither case has a settlement been reached. 


The record for the swiftest passage from 
Southampton to New York is now held by the 
St. Louis of the American line, which made 
the run last week to Sandy Hook in six days, 
two hours and thirty minutes. 


The verdict in the railread collision near 
Atlantic City exonerates the tower man and 
holds the engineer of the express guilty of 
carelessness. He expiated his carelessness by 
dying at his post, as we have elsewhere noted. 
Four of the jurors, however, blamed the tower 
man and both the engineers. 


The Volksraad of the Tran:vaal Republic 
has taken one step toward meeting the com- 
plaints of the Uitlanders whose children may 
now learn their mother tongue in the schools 
where all instruction hitherto has been in 
Dutch. 


By way of St. Petersburg it is stated that 
the Korean Government has granted a con- 
cession to an American company to build a 
railroad from Seoul to Chemulpo and for the 
development of the mineral resources along 
the road. As this comes from what seems to 


be the headquarters of influence in Korea at 
present we suppose it is trustworthy. 
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News from the Churches 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

Woman’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00 Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Conerenetiona) House, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Assistant Treasurer; Charles 
E. Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WoMAN’sS BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con- 

egational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 

8 Abbie B. Cnild, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

egational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street.; 

leveland office, ¥. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent te either of the above offices, orto H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bibie House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and _ ——s Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY.—(Includ- 
ing work of former New West Commission.) Aids four 
hundred students for the ministry, eight home mis- 
sionary colleges, twenty academies in the West and 
South, ten free Christian schools in Utah and New 
Mexico. 8. F. Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congre- 
ig? House, Boston, 151 Washington St., Chicago, 

ll. Address, 19 Congregational House, Boston. 

Cong. SUNDAY SOHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field pemee yf E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational ouse, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 761 Sears Building, 
Boston Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, D. D., 
Congregational Library, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
also invites generous individual gifts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
Beok, 1893, ~ 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a gee I bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States ” (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) [here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
a States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
— supplies. Careful attention is given to applica- 
ions from without the State. Room 22A, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chape) and reading-reom, 287 Hanover St., oston. 
Open day and evening. jlors and landsmen welcome. 
Daily prayer meeting, ll A. M., Bible study,3 P.M. Sun- 
day services, usual hours. Meetings every evening ex- 
yo Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard Haven. Is 
a Congregational society and appeals to all Congrega- 
tional churches for support. Send donations of money 
to B. S. Snow ett oo SGoeretary, Room 22, Con- 
oe ageney 4 House, oston. comfort 
sare a etc., to Capt. 8. 8. Nickerson, chaplain, 

anover 8t. Bequests should read: “I give and be- 
queath to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of $——, to be applied to the charitable uses and pur- 
ae of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, 

. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS. 

We record this week two instances of ser- 
mons being read by laymen during the pas- 
tors’ vacations. While we would not lessen 
the opportunities for preaching so sorely 
needed by unemployed ministers, it seems 
to us that in churches whose means will not 
admit of paid supplies a ringing sermon by 
some great preacher, rendered intelligently 
and with reverence, is an excellent substitute. 
Barren indeed would be the soil that would 
fail to respond to such seed sowing. 

The prosperity of that Minnesota church, 
so long a weak and timid dependent of the 
H. M. Society, shows the wisdom of heeding 
the apostolic injunction to “stablish the 
things that remain, that were ready to die.” 
From the same State come also tidings of an 
agricultural project for raising a building 
fund. 

Together with the expressed wish of a 
church, heard from a few weeks ago, that its 
supplying preachers for the summer should 
not travel on Sunday, might go a word from 
the preachers that the people should not run 
away from their own services if they spend 
the vacation at home. 

A western pastorless church, which has 
been besieged by applicants for filling the 
pulpit, may, perhaps, consider the latter ex- 
planation given in the item as carrying most 
weight, but may also regard itself as one of 
many parishes which are thus sought. 
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A certain Michigan community is quite as 
deserving of a meeting house as any other 
place, and yet without it the work seems un- 
usually progressive. 

A church whose pastor relieves it of all re- 
sponsibility of his support is indeed placed in 
a novel situation. Such is the condition in an 
Illinois parish. 

A western Massachusetts church has held 
its own as to membership much more firmly 
than the town has maintained its population. 

An Ohio field worker receives a present 
than which no better choice could have been 
made for his convenience. 

An Interior city furnishes a good suggestion 
as to co-operative work which can be accom- 
plished by C. E. Societies. 

A revival in midsummer, however unusual, 
is not unheard of. Note one started in an In- 
diana town. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston. 


Park Street. Last Sunday notice was given of a 
special meeting of the church to be held Aug. 13, to 
act upon the relations of the church and society 
with the pastor, Dr. I. J. Lansing, and upon mat- 
ters of pecuniary interest. It is understood that, 
owing to some technical flaws in previous proceed- 
ings, a new course Of action will be begun. 

The program of preachers in the city pulpits last 
Sunday included a number of strangers, among 
them Dr. Charles Wood of Philadelphia at the 
Harvard Church, Brookline; Dr. C. I. Scofield of 
Northfield, Mass., at the Second Church, Dorches- 
ter; Rev. Walcott Fay of Arlington, Mass., at the 
Old South; Dr. J. L. Withrow of Chicago, IIl., at 
Park Street; Dr. H. M. Tenney of Oberlin College 
at Shawmut; and Dr. 8.8. Mitchell of Buffalo, N. Y., 
at Walnut Avenue. 


Massachusetts. 


Lynn.—North. During a thunder shower last 
week the spire was struck and set on fire, resulting 
in damages of only $50, however. 

AsSHBY.—The church has recently been thoroughly 
renovated ata cost of $1,500. The organ has been 
brought from the rear gallery to the front, new pul- 
pit and pews have been put in, beside a steel ceil- 
ing. All bills are paid and the treasury is in ex- 
cellent condition. During the four years’ pastorate 
of Rev. W. J. Robinson over 50 persons have been 
added to the church. Whilethe population of the 
town has decreased the church membership has in- 
creased. 

BELCHERTOWN.—The new pastor, Rev. G. I. New- 
ton, has arrived on his new field of labor. He was 
formerly at Cohasset, where he went in 1895 to be 
pastor of the Beechwood Church of that place and 
of the First Church, Scituate. 

PITTSFIELD.— First. Pres. W. J. Tucker, D. D., of 
Dartmouth preached last Sunday and a number of 
his college students were present to hear him. The 
day was observed as ‘hospital Sunday,” a large 
donation being raised for a local object. 

WESTFIELD.— First. The meeting house was re- 
opened last Sunday after being unused four weeks. 
—- Second. The house of worship will be closed 
for three weeks. 

SHEFFIELD.—Rev. E. W. Bond has opened his 
work auspiciously with thischurch. His classmate, 
Rev. W. W. Wallace of Bridgewater, Ct., who is 
under an appointment from the American Board, 
Gave a missionary sermon Aug. 9. 


Maine. 


Norway.—First. Mr. W. B. Tuthill from Hart- 
ford Seminary has been engaged to supply the pul- 
pit during the absence of the pastor, Rev. B.S. 
Rideout, on his vacation. The people feel that they 
are fortunate in securing this service during vaca- 
tion.— Second. Rev. B.S. Rideout, pastor of this 
church also, has been here nearly nine years. Two 
fires have deprived the church of a place of worship 
16 months in the past four years. Now there is a 
fine house of worship completely furnished. Pastor 
and people are working harmoniously. 

ASHLAND.—The church has been incorporated 
and has bought a lot which will be occupied by a 
church building as soon as possible. At the July 
commanion there were three baptisms. The inter- 
est in Sunday and evening services is excellent, and 
numbers increase steadily. 

CUMBERLAND CENTER.—Rev. Addison Blanchard 
of Denver, Col., who has been visiting his native 
place, gave a Bible reading while here which was 
much enjoyed. 
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CRANBERRY ISLES.—Rev. C. E. Harwood returns 
invigorated, and preached on four islands last week, 
holding seven services. 

New Hampshire. 

Mont VERNON.—The annual meeting of the soci- 
ety was held Aug. 3. The buiiding committee made 
its final report in detail, showing the finances to 
be in an excellent condition, leaving no embarrass- 
ing burden of debt. The money pledged at the 
dedication has been nearly all paid in, also several 
generous subscriptions made since. It is hoped 
this fine equipment in its completion will inaugu- 
rate the beginning of a happy era of spiritual pros- 
perity, greatly enlarging and strengthening the 
church. The 300 summer visitors already in town 
furnish large congregations and inspiration to the 
pastor, Rev. T. J. Lewis. 

HOPKINTON.—The pastor, Rev. J. S. Curtis, has 
felt the warm-hearted influence of sympathizing 
friends, as shown by a well-filled purse of money 
lately given him as a testimonial of tender feeling 
for him on aceount of the severe illness of his wife. 
Rey. C. E. Harrington, D.D., who is resting at his 
summer home in town, supplied for him Aug. 2. 

WINCHESTER.—The pastor, Rev. H. A. Hanaford, 
is giving a series of three sermons on revivals, 
briefly sketching those of the Old and New Testa- 
ments and those of later times. He emphasizes as 
the great need of the church today the enduement 
of the Holy Spirit. After Aug. 16 the pastor will 
take a vacation of three or four weeks. 


MERIDEN.—During the vacation of the pastor, 
Rev. C. F. Robinson, the pulpit was supplied by 
Rev. Dr. Bacchus of Brooklyn and Rev. Burdett 
Hart, D.D., of New Haven, About $9,000 are al- 
ready pledged for a new stone meeting house, to 
take the place of the one in this village destroyed 
by lightning two years ago. 

By the new members to be received in East 
Alstead at the last communion three generations 
were represented from the grandmother down.— 
The Alton church is saddened by the death of its 
chorister, D. M. Mooney, after 25 years of service. 
—tThe Lyme church receives $100 from the late 
Deacon G. W. Randlett. 

Vermont. 

The Newport church has filled a box for shipment 
to Armenia.—A contest in oratory by the old 
folks of late was an occasion of much interest in 
Hardwick.——The outing of the Sunday schools of 
Franklin and Grand Isle Counties recently in Swan- 
ton was attended by 3,000 persons. 

Connecticut. 

THOMPSON.—This church has recently observed 
several anniversaries. The last Sunday in April the 
centennial of the ordination of Daniel Dow was 
suitably recognized, papers being prepared by Rev. 
Messrs. 8. W. Dike, J. P. Bixby, Prof. Williston 
Walker and Miss Larned. Dr. Dow’s pastorate 
lasted nearly 54 years. The second Sunday evening 
in July, Miss Larned presented a historical paper on 
The Ten Meeting Houses of Thompson, as connected 
with its growth. The occasion was the 40th anni- 
versary of the dedication of the present house of 
worship. The pastor, Rev. G. H. Cummings, spent 
the last two weeks of July with his family at Hamp- 
ton Beach, N. H. On his return he found a fine 
bicycle at the parsonage, with a note of presenta- 
tion from a group of friends, mostly summer resi- 
dents. The church paper, The Monthly Record, has 
an abstract of Miss Larned’s paper in its August 
issue. The village is unusually full of summer vis- 
itors. 


MONTVILLE.—This church, Rev. G. H. Morss, pas- 
tor, has closed its house of worship for internal im- 
provement. The walls are to be newly painted, the 
pews varnished and the ceiling is to be frescoed, 
Meanwhile services are held in the neat and com- 
modious chapel. 

TERRYVILLE.—AS a result of special solicitation 
for the Armenian relief fund $110 were raised for 
the cause at a recent meeting. 


ROCKVILLE.— Union. Rev. A. 8. Walker, D.D., 
who occupied the pulpit a week ago Sunday, was 
pastor of the First Church, now united with Second 
to form Union, thirty years ago. On his coming 
here he found the church in a discouraged state 
and the members about ready to unite with the 
Second Church. He aroused them to make one 
more effort, money was pledged and the church 
started forth anew. During his stay the church 
paid off a debt of $7,000 and the church building 
was much improved. Dr. Walker was warmly wel- 
comed by a number of his former parishioners. 


WHIGVILLE.—Rey. Mr. Holden of Burlington has 
inaugurated a series of open air meetings on the 
schoolhouse lot that are largely attended and a 
source of much comfort to those who are far re- 
moved from the churches. 
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STONINGTON.—Second. The flower committee re- 
cently sent to the flower mission in New York 345 
bouquets. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

ROCHESTER.—Revy. E. P. Armstrong, who has been 
for two years superintendent of the Central Pres- 
byterian Sunday school, closed his labors there 
Aug. 2, to enter upon pastoral work again. At the 
farewell mass meeting about 1,000 persons were 
present. Hearty expressions of affection and ap- 
preciation were offered to Mr. Armstrong. During 
his term of service 821 new members have been 
added to the school, and the average attendance 
has increased by nearly 100. Moreever, 263 new 
members have been added to the church from the 
school. This period of work has fitted Mr. and 
Mrs. Armstrong specially well for the pastoral serv- 
ice for which they are now available. 


Pennsylvania. 
PHILADELPHIA.—Central has fully canvassed the 
question of individual cups for communion and by 
a unanimous vote decided to use them. The form 
of service decided on is that made by Rev. J. G. 
Thomas at Lima, O. Dr. C. H. Richards, the pas- 
tor, is dividing his vacation between his former 
Western home and his native town, Meriden, N. H. 
During July the church was supplied by the two 
former pastors of the church, Rev. Edward Hawes, 
D.D.,and Rev. J. R. Danforth, D.D. During Au- 
gust the house will be closed for repairs and clean- 

ing. 
THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


CLEVELAND.—By co-operation between the En- 
deavor Societies of Pilgrim Church and the North 
Ridgeville Church pleasant country vacations have 
been secured for a number of poor children from 
the former in generous homes at Ridgeville. Pil- 
grim Church has recently added to its other meang 
of ministering to the neighborhood a stone water- 
ing trough, which is in almost constant use by 
passing teams. It stands near the drinking foun- 
tain erected and maintained by the Pilgrim En- 
deavor Society. Rev. C. S. Mills spends a two 
months’ vacation in the Adirondacks and New Eng- 
land. The church offices and reading-room are 
open daily through the summer, and both morning 
and evening services are held every Sunday in 
charge of Rev. I. W. Metcalf.——The City Mission- 
ary Society has secured an option on an eligible lot 
for the Lorain Street Mission. A dwelling house on 
the lot has been fitted up for the temporary use of 
the mission, and regular Sunday school and preach- 
ing services are held there every Sunday in charge 
of Rev. Rufus Apthorp, who is doing efficient work 
in this needy and growing neighborhood. Money 
to complete the purchase of the lot and to erect a 
chapel is greatly needed.— Olivet. Rev. Joseph 
Wolfe has closed his labors as temporary supply, 
and the pulpit is acceptably supplied at present by 
Mr. Erasmus Thomsen, a Berea College student who 
is spending his vacation in this city.——Archwood 
Avenue, formerly Brooklyn Village, under Rev. 
J. W. Hargrave’s efficient lead, is going ahead 
with a greatly needed and extensive enlargement 
of its building. Services will be held in a public 
hall until the building is ready. 


Houpson.—The social-room and kitchen of the 
meeting house have been repapered and painted. 
The pastor, Rev. C. H. Small, has just returned 
from his vacation, spent in Washington and Chau- 
tauqua, 

Rev. A. T. Reed, State evangelist, is holding suc- 
cessful meetings during the summer with Ohio 
country churches. From 10 days to two weeks 
are spent at each stopping point. Places recently 
visited are Hampden, Thompson, North Madison, 
Grafton, Rockport and Greenwich. Friends in the 
Medina church, of which he was formerly pas- 
tor, have presented him with a fine bicycle for use 
in his work. 

Illinois. 

WAVERLY.—From 25 to 30 applicants for this pas- 
torate within a month of Rev. Dr. Fairbank’s fare- 
well indicates a plentiful supply of preachers, ora 
particularly attractive field. The church proposes 
to make extensive improvements upon its building 
before calling a pastor. Preaching services are 
suspended for the present, but the Sunday school 
and Y. P.S.C. E. meetings are kept up. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Hope is fortunate in its pastor, 
Rev. J. M. Darrah, a mechanic, chosen right out of 
the shop where he supports himself by his labor. 
The superintendent of this Sunday school also has 
wide repute as a worker. 

GRAyY’s LAKE.—The present pastor, Rev. J. C. 
Dazey, has received 42 persons to the church dur- 
ing his pastorate. In many ways, notably the mis- 
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sionary offerings, is the general prosperity of th® 
church marked. 


Indiana. 


INDIANAPOLIS.—South Side. Rev. F. E. Jeffery, 
who comes to this important field, was from 1890-4 
a missionary of the A. B.C. F. M. in Madura, India. 
Later he took charge of the Ewing Street enterprise, 
Chicago. Matters of health compel a longer resi- 
dence at home. Mrs. Jeffery is advised by her phy- 
sician to defer return tothe tropics. Mr. Jeffery 
formerly labored in Indiana as a student with Hos- 
mer church and later he inaugurated the movement 
which culminated in the Second Church, Terre 
Haute. He is gladly welcomed by his many friends 
to the leadership of the new church providentially 
brought into fellowship with us from the Christian 
Disciple connection. He is a young man 34 years 
old. He graduated at Knox College in ’87 and at 
Chicago Seminary in ’90. Mrs. Jeffery was her hus- 
band’s classmate at Galesburg. He has been en- 
thusiastically received by his new parishioners. 


AMBOY.—Rev. W. A. Walker lives on a farm, 
labors with his own hands, and is thus enabled to 
supply the pulpit without home missionary aid. 
Thus bas it been for three years. The church is 
anxious for him to live ia town and devote his 
whole time to his ministry, which is acceptable to 
all. There are prospects at two other places of or- 
ganizing Congregational churches, if this can be 
done. The home missionary brethren of the State 
would gladly aid in this forward project, but on ac- 
count of straitened finances are compelled to post- 
pone taking up the work. 


WASHINGTON.—The church has recently paid up 
allits obligations totbeC.C.B.8. Thechurch is now 
moving toward the erection of a parsonage. Rev. 
Rockliffe Mackintosh accompanied his wife to New 
York, Aug. 3, where she took passage for England 
for an extended visit. Mr. Mackintosh will after a 
short vacation in the East return to his work. 


ELWwoop.—Rev. Richard Powell is providing cate- 
chetical instructions for his Sunday schoo! and the 
young people. One of a series of questions is an- 
swered by the scholars at the close of each Sunday 
school session. A like course is pursued at the 
final service of the after meeting Sunday evening. 


BRIGHTWOOD.—Rev. C. E. Grove is rewarded for 
earnest presentation of the truth by the breaking 
out of a revival of some extent. Recently 14 new 
members have been welcomed. The house is not 
large enough to accommodate the crowds which 
are attracted. 


Rev. D. Q. Travis, formerly of Indiana, now pastor 
at Pocatello, Idaho, is taking his vacation with a 
camping party of church people in Yellowstone 
Park during August——Rev. J. 8. Ainslie of Fort 
Wayne will visit Boston to confer with the Educa- 
tion Society about Ridgeville College and spend 
some time at the White Mountains and Ithaca, N.Y. 
—Rev. H. T. Sell has supplied for several Sun- 
days the La Porte Presbyterian church.—Rev. 
W. C. Rogers of Brecksville, 0., is visiting his 
father, Deacon Clayton T. Rogers, of Alexandria.—— 
Rey. Prof. A. M. Hall, late of Butler College, 
Irvington, has closed his supply of the Worthington 
Christian church and has gone to Paris, Il., for a 
few weeks before going to New Haven, Ct.——Rev. 
W.E. Davidson of Delavan, Wis., is visiting his 
friends during August in Central, Ind. 


Michigan. 


LEW#TON.—Within four years the changes which 
have taken place are marked bya church building 
and parsonage. While the pastor, Rev. J. M. War- 
ren, has been here, no communion has passed with- 
out accessions. 


CENTRAL LAKE.—The meetings of Evangelist 
Gordon have resulted in 16 or more conversions. 
This will encourage the earnest home missionary 
work of the region. 


Bia Rock.—At this place there are three church 
memberships, five preaching points and five Sunday 
schools, but no church edifice. 


Wisconsin. 


ANTIGO.—Owing to the call of the pastor, Rev, 
C.C. Campbell, to a position in Ripon College, his 
parishioners to the number of 200 recently gath- 
ered at his home and protested against his accept- 
ance. The action was of avail, and this important 
church is happy in the pastor’s decision to remain. 
The work touches five Sunday schools besides ite 
own loca! field. 


ToMAH.—The meeting house is greatly improved 
by a recent expenditure of $300. The pastor, Rev. 
E. L. Morse, spends August at Durand with his 
family. 
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THE WEST. 
lowa. 

MANCHESTER.—The 40th anniversary of organi- 
zation was celebrated Aug, 3, with addresses by 
prominent ministers and laymen, and the reading 
The original membership 
Rev. H, W. 


of letters from others. 
of eight has been increased to 281, 
Tuttle is the present pastor. 

CLARKION.—Five persons have become members 
recently, all heads of families and all on confession, 
The pastor, Key. Edwin Ewell, has been doing good 
work among the people in outlying neighborhoods. 
At present he is taking his vacation at Clear Lake. 

EMMETSBURG.—The corner stone has been laid of 
a new house of worship, which bas been greatly 
needed to accommodate the congregations. Services 
will be held in the Court House during its erection, 

GRINNELL.—A_ promising Intermediate C. E., 
called the Plymouth Society, bas been organized. 
It includes many who, too old for the Junior grade, 
do not feel at home in the Senior society. 

DecorAn.—Rev. Mahlon Willet of Oakland, Cal., 
just called to this pastorate, spent his boy hood here, 
was converted and united with this church during 
the ministry of Dr, Ephraim Adams. 

BELLEVUE.—Chureh and Sunday school audiences 
are well sustained during the summer heat. ‘The 
pastor, Rev. G, W. Sargent, does not expect to take 
a vacation this year. 

Iowa Crry.—The pastor, Rev. M. A, Bullock, re- 
mains at home during the summer, preaching each 
Sunday morning. In the evening the various con- 
gregations unite. 

ALLISON.—The church mourns the loss of one of 
its charter members, Mr. H.N. Walker, whose death 
occurred Aug. 1 at his home in Butler Center. 

Evangelist Williams is now at Marshalltown con- 
ducting special union meetings.——A new church 
building is well under way at Newburg, and will be 
ready for dedication soon,——A_ new five-foot ce- 
ment sidewalk around the church and parsonage 
lots is a recent improvement at Rock Rapids —— 
The Garner people have improved the church prop- 
erty by an addition to the parsonage. 


Minnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—New Brighton, During the sum- 
mer the evening service has been put in charge of 
the C. E. Society, while Rev. T, H. Lewis preaches 
at Mayflower Church, also under his care. Finan- 
cial skies are brighter on account of the opening 
of one of the packing houses and the prospective 
opening of another.——VFirst Scandinavian. Rev, 
L. C, Johnson has closed his pastorate of five years 
to take up work among the Lutherans. An edifice 
has been erected, a church formed to which there 
have been occasional accessions, and considerable 
advance has been made, though the crowding of 
other denominations into the fleld after the forma- 
tion of this church has somewhat retarded growth. 
A new minister will be secured, 

BRAINERD.—Second, The meeting house is too 
small and plans are formiog for a larger edifice. 
This church, trequently pastorless, sometimes dis- 
banding its Sunday school, sometimes a prey to 
dissensions, has been held up for years by the 
H. M.8., almost against the advice of the brethren, 
At present the city bas taken a new start. Changes 
in business and population, the incoming of new 
families and a minister just adapted to the field 
have made the enterprise hopeful. All church sery- 
ices, including prayer meetings, are well attended, 
and it is hoped that a larger building will be se- 
cured before snow comes. The lumber company 
has agreed to sell material at the lowest price and 
to make a donation besides. 

WALKER.—This new town on the shore of Leech 
Lake is beautifully situated, is the center of a lum- 
ber trade with Indians and is destined to be a sum- 
mer resort and, probably, a county seat. A mis- 
sionary was sent there a few weeks ago, a little 
church of five members was organized by Rev. C. B. 
Fellows, being recognized by council in orderly 
fashion. A meeting house is nearly inclosed, and 
the infant church, with no other English-speaking 
church of any denomination within 40 miles, is 
building the kingdom of Christ on no other man’s 
foundation. 

Bia LAKE AND ORROCK,—These two churches 
were greatly afflicted last winter by the lossof their 
pastor by death. They have kept up the salary to 
his widow for several months, the pulpit being sup- 
plied by neighboring ministers. Recently alay evan- 
gelist has visited them and they are trying to se- 
cure him as pastor. 

LYLE.—This church, which a few years ago had 
only a name to live, is just losing its pastor, Mr. 
E. E. Day, who goes to Yale Divinity School. It 
has begun the erection of a parsonage and hopes 
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soon to have it completed and occupied by a new 
pastor who has just been called 

P. Dick- 
erman interest in missions has developed. The 
Y.P.S, ©. E, takes a fourth share in the Howard 
Roll of Honor, and plans are developing to interest 
the whole church. A new house of worship is 
needed, 

Sr. Pauu.—Wazel Park. On a recent Sunday 12 
children were presented for baptism and fouradults 
received into fellowship. The total membership, 
including these accessions, is less than 30. This is 
the only church in a territory of four square miles. 


FAIRMONT.—Since the coming of Rev. J 


BARNESVILLE.—Rey. L. C. Frost has preached at 
two country appointments, and plans have been 
made for forming a church. Five persons have 
united upon confession, The home department of 
the Sunday schoo! is vigorous. 


BELLEVIEW.—A Sunday school bas been formed, 
and plans have been made for organization and 
building. The H, M. Society has made arrangements 
to man this fleld and other destitute points near, 


KRAGNES,—A site has been selected for an edifice. 
Organization will follow soon, A quarter section 
of land has been set apart to be cultivated next 
year, the proceeds to go to church building. 


LAKE BENTON.—Repairs costing $100 have been 
made upon the church, The pastor preaches at 
Lake Stay and at Tyler. At the latter place there 
is an encouraging increase of interest. 


Sr. CHARLES.—Ten accessions to the membership, 
with a number who are trying privately to lead 
Christian lives and whom we expect later to see 
brought into fellowship, are reported, 


Nebraska. 


HAVELOOK.—The church has been pushing its 
Sunday school work of late, especially the home de- 
partment, which is superintended by an active and 
thoroughly consecrated woman, whose visits do 
much good. A Gothic alcove has been built at the 
south end of the edifice to give increased ventila- 
tion and more room for the pulpit platform. The 
audience-room bas also been neatly papered and 
the Ladies’ Aid Society is making regular payments 
on the debt for the assembly chairs. The Y.P.8. 
C. E. has charge of the public evening service dur- 
ing July and August, and a delightful twilight 
meeting for prayer and meditation is deepening 
spiritual interest. Three persons have lately com- 
mitted themselves to the cause of Christ. Rev. 
Samuel Wood is pastor, 

LINcOLN.— Vine Street. The Young Ladies’ Mis- 
sionary Society, in the absence of the pastor, took 
entire charge of the morning service July 26, and 
the church met with the Endeavor Society at the 
evening service and listened to a report of the 
Washington convention,——At Butler Avenue the 
Ladies’ Missionary Society had charge Sunday af- 
ternoon, July 26, Mrs. L. M. Bross, secretary of the 
State W. H. M. U., giving an address.——Virst. 
Rev. Lewis Gregory preached Aug. 2 for the last 
time before his vacation, and expects to be absent 
in the Kast for the rest of the month, The pulpit 
will be supplied by Rev. Messrs. Wilson Denney 
and G. E. Taylor, and Supt. Harmon Bross. 


LONG PINE,—AIll the services of the local church 
for the two Sundays of the Chautauqua assembly 
were omitted, but a conference was held with Super- 
intendent Bross with reference to continued work 
and it was decided to take steps at once to secure 
a pastor. It is expected to unite this with some 
neighboring church to forma fleld. All debts are 
paid except a small sum due the C.C. B.8. on the 
parsonage. 

STOCKVILLE.—This church, unable during the 
hard times to support a regular pastor, has been 
ministered to efficiently by Rev. A. H. Bartlett, who 
lives on a farm near the village. The meetings are 
held in the Methodist building, alternating with 
the services of that denomination. Arrangements 
are in progress for securing more of Mr. Bartlett’s 
time. 

SPRINGVIEW.—This church, which has been pas- 
torless for some time, with an occasional supply 
by Missionary Paske, has maintained its working 
power with commendable persistence. A union 
C. E. Society includes the young people of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 

HARVARD.—This church, ministered to for the 
summer by Mr R. H. Potter of Yale Divinity 
School, is encouraged at the progress already made. 
The Y.P.S. C. E. has bravely undertaken to raise 
between $60 and $70 toward the expenses of the 
summer campaign. 

CurTIs.—The pulpit is to be supplied for several 
Sundays by Emory Ellis, a Doane College student, 
during the vacation of Rev. C. W. Preston. 
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North Dakota. 

GRAND ForKs.—Since the coming of Rev. I. B, 
Tracy to this field the church has been greatly en- 
couraged and strengthened. The congregations are 
much larger and several persons have become mem- 
bers. 

HEBRON.—This is an important outstation in 
connection with the work at Glen Ullin. Rev. F.C, 
Emerson regularly ministers to this field and a 
church will probaply be organized in the near 
future. 

NEW Rockrorp.—Rev. N. W. Hankemeyer has re- 
signed the pastorate of this church and gone to 


. New Mexico on account of the failing health of his 


wife. The work has progressed under his care. 


The work at Abercrombie bas greatly prospered 
since Mr. W. A. Wilkinson assumed the pastorate, 

Supt. E. H. Stickney has made an extended trip 
in the western part of the State in the interests of 
Sunday schoo! work, and has found large opportu- 
nities for service. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California, 

SAN FRANCISCO,—The Monday Club, which has 
led a somewhat languishing existence of late, shows 
a marked improvement in attendance and spirit, 
Its list of topics for the next six months is most 
suggestive, embracing historic, denominational, 
doctrinal, practical and educational subjects, and 
also touching missions, the Salvation Army and 
the home At a recent meeting Mr. Straus,* for- 
merly a deacon of First Church and an artist of 
reputation, read a paper on Christ the Inspiration 
of Art, drawing his material from experience as 
well as from history. 

CLAYTON.—Rev. Francis Watry, formerly a Roman 
Catholic priest, now a Congregational pastor, pub- 
lishes a readable, anti-Romanist paper, The Search- 
light, which finds its way into many homes. 

SANTA Rosa —A cordial reception was given Rev. 
L. D. Rathbone and wife by their new people. Al} 
the pastors in the city, including the Episcopal 
and Roman Catholic, were present. 

Rev. J. A. Jones of Adin and his flock are rejoic- 
ing over the provision of individual communion 
cups. 

Oregon. 

PORTLAND,— First. Rev. F. B. Cherington, D.D., 
of Westminster Church, Spokane, Wn., supplied 
the pulpit July 12 to Aug.2. Rev. A. W. Ackerman, 
Sheffield, Lil., has been called to this church. Even- 
ing services will be omitted during August,—— 
Hassalo Street and Sunnyside will suspend all 
services this month.——Mississippi Avenue. This 
church now has the second largest Sunday schoot 
in the State, the average attendance being 150 for 
the past four months. The church finances are in 
good condition,——Sylvan. This is a new church 
in the suburbs, organized with seven members. The 
field is promising, there being no other church 
within a mile. City Missionary Gray has it ip 
charge. A flourishing Sunday school has already 
been gathered. 

SALEM.—VFirst. July 26 was the 44th anniversary 
of the organization, Special services were held, 
with large attendance, and an old debt of $1,000 was 
liquidated to signalize the event, a success beyond 
the hope of the most sanguine. Dr. W.C. Kantner, 
the devoted pastor, whose ill health in the spring 
promised to become serious, has nearly recovered, 
and is able to do his regular work. 

RAINIER,—A new house of worship is being erected 
to be ready for occupancy Oct. 1. Prospects are 
bright, though the fleld is difficult. The pastor, 
Rev. C. W. Wells, divides his time with the Cathla- 
met (Wn.) church, 25 miles distant, 

SHERIDAN.—A new organ has just been put in. 
The pastor, Rev. F. O. Krause, recently from Yale, 
is encouraged by the promise of permanent results 
in response to his efforts. Congregations are good 
and constantly increasing. 





OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Rev. Dr. A. J. Diaz, the Cuban patriot and exile, 
has just returned to Boston to fill his engagements, 
His post office address for a few days is: Care, J. 8. 
Paine, 48 Canal Street, Boston. 

ees EE 

Great Britain has accepted the award of the 
arbitrator, Portugal, and resigned her control 
of the little island of Trinidad off the coast of 
South America, which she had occupied as a 
telegraph station. The larger Trinidad, off 
the mouth of the Orinoco, which is indisput- 
ably her property, must not be confused with 
this small and barren island, which now re- 
verts to Brazil. 
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Abbot Academy, Andover. 


The town of Andover is widely noted for 
the number and character of its educational 
institutions. Situated about twenty-three 
miles from Boston on the slope of a hill, it 
commands an extensive view of the pictur- 
esque valley of the Merrimack. Nowhere 
could be found a more ideal spot where nature 
is so in keeping with the spirit of culture 
and learning. 

One of the most prominent institutions is 
Abbot Academy for young women, named in 
honor of Mrs. Sarah Abbot. Imbued with the 
apirit of its founders, it has always been dis- 
tinctively Christian in its instruction and in- 
fluence, and aims to prepare girls for useful, 
earnest lives by providing opportunities for 
thorough culture and by endeavoring to se- 
cure the best development of character. 

Krom the establishment of the academy in 
1820 until 1853 the principal was a man, fre- 
quently a student of the theological seminary. 
In August of that year Miss Nancy J. Hassel- 
tine accepted the principalship, and it was 
under her care for six years. In 1859 Miss 
McKeen took charge and remained as its head 
for thirty-three years. During this unusually 
long term of service she saw the school grow 
in strength and proportion under her guiding 
hand. After a wonderfully successful admin- 
istration she retired in 1892, to be succeeded 
by Miss Laura 8, Watson, under whose able 
leadership the school is today. 

The grounds comprise twenty-three acres. 
In one part of this the buildings are grouped, 
facing a beautifullawn. Behind the academy, 
but entirely within its own grounds, is a 
large grove of stately oaks whose branches 
shade the numerous gravel walks, thus af- 
fording abundant opportunity for healthful 


boarding accommodations for all pupils pur- 
suing English and German, There are sepa- 
rate floors for music and art, a commodious 
well-lighted reading-room and carefully se- 
lected library of five thousand volumes. The 
building is lighted by electricity, and the ar- 
rangements for ventilating are admirable; it 








MIBS LAURA & WATSON), 
is heated by the Mills hot water system, and 
the appliances to be used in case of fire are 
exceptionally complete. The larger number 
of rooms are en suite, allowing parlor and 
bedroom fortwo young ladies. There arealsoa 
fewsinglerooms. Each pupil bas a single bed, 


The art rooms in the upper story are lighted 
from above, and are arranged with special 
regard to the accommodation of the different 
departments. Th: collection of art illustra- 
tions numbers over three thousand. Ample 
facilities are afforded for painting in oils and 
water colors and clay modeling. 

In the very top of the building is stationed 
the infirmary, recently equipped by the Abbot 
Academy Club of Boston. Everything that 
would add to the comfort and speedy recovery 
of the patient has been thought of. Itis apart 
from the activity of the school and under the 
supervision of a competent nurse, 

Smith Hall, the home of the French stu- 
dents, affords very pleasant accommodations. 
The rooms are arranged for the most part 
singly. A pleasant dining-room and parlor 
are for their exclusive use. French is the 
language of this family. Especial thought and 
care have been taken to make the department 
of modern languages as strong and efficient 
as possible, and it is to accomplish this end 
that the French students, as just stated, all 
live in Smith Hall with the French teacher, 
while those pursuing the German course 
occupy, with their instructor, one wing of 
Draper Hall, and are provided with special 
tables in the dining-room where German is 
almost invariably spoken. 

The faculty which Miss Watson has se- 
cured to assist her are able scholars, and the 
instruction in all the courses, which include a 
general, classic, modern literature and college 
preparatory, is of the best. That Abbot 
Academy has always stood for the highest 
literary attainments is evinced by the number 
of her alumni who are among the prominent 
writers of today, among whom are‘ Octave 





ABBOT HALL, 


and pleasant outdoor exercise, which is re- 
quired of all. 

The equipment of the school in reference to 
its buildings is most complete. Abbot Hall, 
the old academy building, contains the as- 
sembly hall, class rooms, laboratory and gym- 
nasium. Draper Hall, the newest of the 
buildings, named in honor of Mr. W. F. Draper 
of Andover, who made the largest donation 
toward its erection, is one of the most artistic 
school buildings in the country. It furnishes 


SMITH HALL 


her own bureau, closet and toilet conveniences, 

The music rooms are confined to one end of 
the third floor. There is a large room which 
is used by the instructor. Adjoining this, but 
separated by corridors, the walls of which 
are padded and entrances guarded by double 
doors, are @ number of practice rooms. The 
whole department is isolated from the rest of 
the house by the same method of deadening 
sound, thus giving absolute freedom in vocal 
and instrumental practice. 





DRAPER HALL. 


Thanet,” Anna Fuller, Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Lily Dougall. 

In the character of instruction and the class 
of students Abbot Academy holds an envia- 
ble reputation among the leading institutions 
for young ladies in the country. Under its 
present management there is excellent reason 
to believe the future will show even greater 
advancement inthe education of young women 
at Abbot Academy than its brilliant history 
of sixty-seven years has already shown, 
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Calls. 
ACKERMAN, _Arthar W., Sheffield, IIL, 


Portiand, Or 

BIL LINGS, - vange list C. S., to Third Ch., Los Angeles, 
Cal Acce 

BLAIR, Dav a “G., Ransom and S. Jefferson, Mich., to 


to First Ch., 


Kinderhook. Declines, to accept a call to remain 
with his present charge. 
JAMPBELL, Andrew, Andover Sem., to Deerfield, 


nO Accepts, to begin at once. 
CAMPBELL, Clement C., Antig> 
agent of Ripon College. Der \nes. 
DIC KERSON, Orson C., Godtrey, Il.., to N 


Ww. H., Chicago, 1., 
E., Plymouth, IIL, 

gun work. 

Minneapolis, Minn., to Southwick, 


to South Side 


Vis., to be financial 
Ac- 


Mass. 
Ac- 








. Aurora. 


to Lunenburg, 


cepts. 
DORODING, 
to Farmington. 


= Ww, 
spts. je hes b 
HANNUM, H. O., 
Mass. Accepts. 
JEFFERY, Franklin E., Galesburg, IIL, 
Ch., ,, Indianapolis, Ind, Accepts. 
JENKINS, J. Alex, Mt. Carmel, Pa., declines call to 
Willi imstown. 
LAMB, Sam’! G., Marshall, I Ac- 





l., to Highland, Cal. 


cepts. 
LINCOLN, Winfield S8., Richfield, O.,to Detroit, Minn. 
mAs TIN, A , Arbor Vit#, Wis., to Pittsville. Ac- 
epts. 
MIL LER, Albert P., late of Dixwell Ave. Ch., New 
, “3 to Lincoln Memorial Ch., Washington, 


), : 8. 
NEWTON, Be nj. G., Plymouth, Pa., accepts call to 
Franklin Ave. Ch., Cleveland, O. 

SWAIN, Cari J., Sauk Rapids, Minn., to Lyle 
TERBORGH, Isaac, Ada, Minn., to Poxtland, Mich. 


Accepts. 
WILLETT, Mahlon, Cal., 
Decorah, Io. 


Pilgrim Ch., Oakland, to 


Ordiaations and Installations. 

BEDDOES, Arthur E., 0. p. Maplewood Ch., Chicago, 
lll., June 30. Sermon, hev. J J. C. Armstrong; other 
arts, Pres. C. A. Blanchard, Professor Strong and 
Rev. Messrs. A. M. Thomeand J. H, Parr. 

Resignations. 

BLOMFIELD, Frank, Dexter, Mich. 

BROWN, Aurelian L., Dayton and Ranchester, Wyo. 

Dat. - a E., Lyle, Minn., to igs at Yale Divinity 
sechnootl, 

DAZEY, Jona. C. 

ECKLES, Jno. G. ., Porterville, cal, to take effect Oct. 1. 

HANKEMEYER, Nath’! W. ., New Rockford, N. D. 

HENDERSON, Thos. H., Paso Robles, Cal. 

JONES, Burton H., Windsor, Mo., to finish his studies, 
Resignation will take effect Se ept. I. 

NOSTROM, Jne. O., Swedish Ch , Ottumwa, Io. 

PARSONS, Jas., Vacaville, Cal. 

PEIRCE, Albert E , Liber Memorial Ch., Portland, Ind. 

VOORHEES, J. Spencer, W. Winsted, Ct., to take ef- 
fect Nov. 1. He will engage in post-graduate work at 
a theological seminary. 

WASHINGTON, Alonzo G., Nevinville and Good Hope, 
lo., to take effect Oct. 1. 


Churches Organized. 


TEMPE, Ariz., (Mexican)— 
WALKER, Minn., rec.—, five members, 


Miscellaneous. 


, Gray’s Lake 


BROWN, Victor F., was recently given a picnie by his 
people at meget esid b Point, lo., in honor of his 
twenty-seventh birthday. Mr. brown and his wife 


are now making a vacation tour in Iowa, Illinois and 
Wisconsin. 

CAMPBELL, W. A., pastor at McPherson, Kan., is 
spending a few weeks in Colorado for needed recu- 
eration. 

CURTIS, Jno. S., has received a purse of money from 
his people in Hopkinton, N.H., as an expression of 
NS tH! in the severe illness of his wife. 

), Robert L., the evangelist, has regained his 
usual health and is now holding open air services at 
Siloam Springs, Mo. His permanent address is 1010 
Michigan Avenue, Kansas City, le 

PRATT, Parsons S., and wife, ot Dorset, Vt., celebrated 
their golden wedding July 22, all their children being 
present. They were also cheered by numerous and 
valuable gifts from their parishioners. 








Deaths. 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


Each 
The 





CALDWELL—In West Palm Grove, Fla., the wife of 
Rev. A. Caliwell. She went in bathing one after- 
noon and died at midnight, leaving a family of small 
children. 

OUR TI5—Fatered into life immortal in Marlboro, 
Mass., July Deacon John E. Curtis, aged 67 yrs. 
* Blessed are ae dead which die in the Lora.’ 

HYDE—In Jamestown, N. Y., Rev. William L. Hyde, a 
retired clergyman, aged 77 ’ yrs. He was graduated 
from Bowdoin College and Bangor Seminary, was in 
the ministry from 1849 to 1862, served for three years 
as chaplain of the 112th N. Y. Vols., and spent the last 
of his life in literary work. 

MATHER—In Hartford, Ct., Aug. 5, of paralysis, Mrs. 
Sarah J., wife of Roland Mather. She was for many 
years president of the Hartford Branch W. B, M., 
and active in various local charities. 

SOULE—In Somersworth, N.H., Aug. 9, Sherrod, Jr.» 
oon of Rev. Sherrod Soule of Nauga BA. k, Ct., aged 

yr., 7 mos. 





EPHRAIM W. ALLEN, 
J. , on Sunday, May 17, was 
» Oct. 9, 1813. He was grad- 


REV. 
Who died in Newark, N. 
born in Newburyport, M 
uated at Amherst College in’'1838. He studied theology 
one year at Andover and two years at Yale, being ered. 
uated from the Yale Divinity School in 1841. He was 
ordained to the ministry and installed as pastor of the 
Congregational church at North Reading, Mass., May 
17, 1343, and was settled afterwards successively at Sa- 
lem, Mass., South Berwick, Me, Haverhill, North Mid- 
dleboro and East Taunton, Mass. 

His last charge was relinquished Sept. 15, 1890, after 
nearly fifty years of active service, aud he died on the 
fifty-third anniversary of his ordination, leaving his 
companion of more than fifty years, two sons and two 
daughters to mourn his loss here and to anticipate a 
reunion with him beyond. The father of Mr. Allen, 
who bore the same name in full, was for many years 
editor and publisher of the Newburyport Herald. Asa 
child the son was often under the care of William Lloyd 
Garrison, who was apprenticed to his father and was a 
member of the household for several yeara. Mr. Garri- 
son was aided by Mr. Allen, Sr.,in bis first newspaper 
venture, the Newburyport Free Press. 

Coming of such stock and having such early associa- 
tions, Mr. Allen would be expected to be, as he was, a 
man of pronounced opinions on the rights of man, with- 
out limitations on account of color or class distinctions 
On the outbreak of the War of the Rebellion he strenu 
ously maintained the cause of the Union, and thereLy 
incurred the enmity of certain influential members «’ 
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the church and community where he was settled. But 
none of these things moved him. His entire life was 
marked by an unflinching performance of duty and a 
readiness for self-sacrifice when occasion called for it. 

He never feared to declare his convictions, nor lacked 
ability to maintain them whoever might oppose. He 
was no time server nor trimmer. As a preacher his 
matter was excellent for he was a student, and his 
manner was spirited and convincing for be believed 
what he was saying and was anxious to persuade 
others to accept his message. They who heard him 
in his latter years were astonished both at the vigor 
of his thought and the force of his delivery, and will 
always think of him as “ that old man eloquent.” 

With ail this, from first to last, he had the gentleness 
of a child and the affectionateness of a woman. In- 
deed, to the last there was a youthfulness and a spright- 
liness about him that, notwithstanding aye in- 
firmities, seemed to set age at defiance and defer “ the 
inevitable hour.” One day, when the writer expressed 
this idea to him, he replied, “ Yes, but some day I shall 
not be here.’”’ It was plain, that “all bis’ serious 
thoughts had rest in heaven.’ 

He was the most loving and lovable of men, and, 
unlike many of those who pass the fourscore limit, 
is mourned and will be missed as are they who die 
young. 

On the day of his death he rose in the morning as 
usual, breakfasted, conducted family worship and pre- 
pared partially for ‘church. He was seized with nausea, 
yecame unconscious and remained so until early in the 
evening, when he passed away. 

The manner of his death befitted his life and charac- 
ter. It was not like the setting of the sun in clouds 
and gloom with the darkness of the night to follow, 
but rather like the merging of the day-star into the 
glory of the dawn. 


He sets as sets the morning star, 
Which goes not down behind the darkened west, 
Nor hides obscured amid the tempests of the sky, 
But melts away into the light of heaven. 

E. N. P. 


JONATHAN E. PORTER. 

In North Brookfield, Sabbath, Aug. 2, Jonathan Ed- 
wards Porter, son of Colonel Moses and Amey Porter 
of Hadley, aged eighty-one years. He was the great 
grandson of President Edwards, and trained in the doc- 
trine and piety that name represents. In all his long 
life, pure in principle, upright in conduct, strong, stead- 
fast, Christian in character, he gave to various enter- 
prises in public life and in civil and Christian benev- 
olences a wise and constant service. In the church he 
was as James and Cephas, *“ who seemed to be pillars,” 
constant in worship and in prayer meetings, for man 
years a teacher an superintendent in Sabbath school, 
and with open hand helpful in all church affairs and 
charities. His end came through gentle decline. The 
natural desire to live gave place to a sweet, childlike 
longing to pes taken home to Jesus. He is survived by 
his wife, C. C. (Haskell) Porter, and a x eee: _ 
wife of Rev. Py ‘D. Gammell of Tallmadge, O. 





NOTEWORTHY FORTHOOMING 
MEETINGS. 

= gaa Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., June 
27-Aug. 2 

Northfield Y. M. C. A, Camp, Northfield, Mass., 
July 1-Sept. 1. 

School for Systematic Bible Study, Northfield, 
Mass., July 6-Aug. 24. 

Association for the Advancement of Science, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Aug. 24-29. 

American yh Science Association, Saratoga, 
N. Y., Sept. —. 

Annual Congress of the National Prison Associ- 
ation, Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 26-30. 

American Beard, Toledo, O., Oct. 6-9. 

American Missionary Association, Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 20-22. 

Convention of the Open and Institutional Church 
League, Hartford, Ct., Oct. 20, 21. 

National W.C. p, U. Convention, St. Louis, Mo., 
Noy, 13-18. 

It Induces (i 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. S. T. LINEAWEAVER, Lebanon, Pa., says: ‘It 
induces a quick sleep and promotes digestion.” 
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“A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.—So a few 
doses of Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam taken 
when there is noticed the first symptoms of throat 
soreness, or a cough, will save pain, illness, loss of 
time and even lifeitself. It cures in every instance. 
Sold everywhere. 





SURE TO W1N.—The people recognize and ng eg 
real merit. That is why Hood’s Sarsaparilla has the 
largest sales in the world. Merit in medicine means 
the power to cure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures—abso- 
lutely, permanently cures. It is the one true blood 
purifier. Its superior merit is an established fact, and 


merit wins. 





Hoop’s PILLS are easy to take, easy to operate. 
Cure indigestion, headache. 


Pure 


Rich blood is the basis of good health, and 
Hood’s Sarsapari'la purifies, vitalizes, and 
enriches the blood. 

‘‘T was suffering with salt rheum, and have 
taken three bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
it has cured me. Iam thankful for what it has 
done for me. I can say I believe it will cure 
the diseases for which it is recommended.”’— 
ABBIE BruMMETT, Cochituate, Mass. 


HOOD’S 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 











cure nausea, indigestion, 
biliousness, 25 cents. 
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SCREEN 


CHAIRS. 
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JUST ISSUED,—General Catalogue for 1896-97. 


Square octavo, 256 pp., 300 illustrations. 
address on receipt of five 


You recall the remark of the gallant Mormon: ‘' You 
can’t have too much of a good thing.’’ 

The only objectionable feature in connection with a visit 
to our exhibition of Summer Furniture is the fact that you 
can’t have enough of it. 
see there, and choice is difficult. 
logic, and do not be content with less than half a dozen at 
The cost is a mere trifle. 

We have so many novelties that it is almost invidious to 
select any one pattern for description here. 
choice we take this Screen Chair. 
the only chair of its kind in this country, and positively cannot 
be bought except of us. 

The frame is of Malachite Oak, but the rest of the chair 
was made in the East Indies and imported expressly by us- 
The entire back is a curious weave of the tough, long. fiber 
Indian grass, and is as stout as the heaviest rattan work. 


You can’t own all the chairs you 
But remember the Mormon’s 


As a random 
It is interesting, for it is 


Sent to any 
2-cent stamps for postage. 











PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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NOTES, 


The parties organized at great expense at 
home and abroad for observation of the 
total eclipse of the sun seem to have been 
only partially successful, because of cloudy 
weather at the critical moment. The English 
observers in Norway appear to have been 
more fortunate than the American party in 
northern Japan, but full details of success and 
failure have not come to hand as we go to 
press. 


The opening of the largest canal lock in the 
world in the Sault Ste. Marie Canal calls at- 
tention to the magnitude of the commercial 
interests of that waterway. As compared 
with the Suez Canal it passed in 251 days 17,- 
956 vessels against 3,434 passing Suez in 365 
days, with almost exactly double the tonnage. 
In other words, the Sault Ste Marie Cana! is 
by far the greatest artificial waterway in the 
world. 


Electricity is not to have a clear field as a 
motor for cars in city streets. Several of the 
transit companies in New York, where the 
trolley has never been admitted, are exper- 
imenting with compressed air, and appar- 
ently with satisfactory results. The removal 
of the dangerous trolley wire from our thor- 
oughfares would be desirable, but any new 
system must offer speed, security and econ- 
omy to enter into the competition. In Wash- 
ington, after a hot contest, the trolley was 
rejected for all streets within the city limits, 
so that now on the electric road at the capital 
overhead wires are not in evidence until a 
prescribed boundary of the city is reached. 
If the underground electrical connectign now 
in use at Washington is found to work suc- 
cessfully why should not other cities insist 
upon its adoption. 





OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


An appeal has been sent out asking 2,000 societies 
of the Interior to give $5 each to the American Board 
before Sept. 1 toward a Sunday School and Christian 
Endeavor Quick Relief Fund, in order that it may 
not be necessary to discharge native teachers and 
preachers, and thus cripple iniportant work. 


The campaign against Sunday baseball has been 
joined by the local union of Providence, R. I., as its 
members have refused to attend games of the Provi- 
dence club until the Sunday engagements are can- 
celed. The union of Springtield, Mass., is preparing 
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literature to send to societies in the places where 
such activn is needed. 


The good literature committee in the society at 
the International Institute, San Sebastian, Spain, 
sends to former members a monthly letter giving 
information of interest about the society, as well as 
other matter about Christian Endeavor. The Sun- 
day school committee has done good work by making 
and distributing books to children in the day school. 


The lookout committee of the local union of To- 
ledo, O., lately arranged a reception and conference 
for the corresponding secretaries of the State. The 
committee has sent to each society a request that at 
every meeting some time be set apart for prayer for 
special objects, one object being assigned for each 
meeting, and the list including different officers, 
committees and meetings, associate members, 
church loyalty and greater faithfulness to Christ. 


The preaching services on Sunday evenings, sus- 
tained by the society at Madanapalle, India, have 
been attended by audiences numbering 7,500 in the 
course of the year. Members of the girls’ school 
at Fatehgarh take, as part of their work, the reading 
of the Bible to persons that are blind or cannot 
read and the teaching of the Sunday school lesson 
to children in the orphanage. A juniorin Mainpuri, 
fearing that another might not keep his pledge, 
took care to read the Bible with him a few minutes 
every day after the close of the scheol. 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 


WILLIAM H. BELDEN, D. D., 


REV. 
Secretary of the International Missionary Union, 
which held its annual meeting at Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., last June, died suddenly at his home in that 
town, July 31, of apoplexy. Five years ago, while 
pastor of the Congregational church in Bristol, Ct., 
he was struck down by the same disease, but was so 
much improved in health this year that he was able 
to perform in large measure his arduous duties 
as secretary of the union. His death last Friday 
evening was very sudden. Mr. Belden belonged to 
a family of educators, and was himself a man of 
fine attainments and of marked facility as a writer. 
He was born in Newark, N. J., Aug. 3, 1841. He 
graduated from Yale College in 1863 and from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1867. Five years later he 
was ordained to the ministry at Branchville, N.J., 
and became a missionary of the American Board in 
1879, purposing to devote himself to the publication 
department as editor of the mission paper, the 
Zornitsa. He was connected with the New York 
Tribune before going to Bulgaria in 1879. His con- 
nection with the Board closed in March, 1881, and 
after his return to this country the same year he 
became a pastor in Bridgeton, N. J., and subse- 
quently in Bristol, Ct. Before his death he had 
made excellent progress in the preparation of a 
concordance of the New Testament in Bulgarian, 

















Under the Weather. 


That is the common Spring 


complaint. You feel ‘‘logy,’ 
dull. Your appetite is poor. 
Nothing tastes good. You 
don't sleep well. Work drags. 
You cross every bridge before 
you come toit. There’s lots of 
people have felt like you until 
they toned up the system by 
taking the great spring remedy 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


It’s been curing such cases for 
50 years. Try it yourself. 
Send for the “Curebook.” 100 pages free. 
J. C. Ayer Co., Lowell, Mass. 





ESTABLISHED 1836. 
ISAAC RILEY, 

Successor to Baird & Riley, 
PLUMBER AND SANITARY ENCINEER, 
85 Joy St., Near Cambridge St., Boston. 

Telephone, Haymarket 254, 





IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
announcements in our ADVERTISING OOLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen tn 
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Don’t exile yourself to the mountains for relief. 


ay Hever time is here 


Don't stay at home and sniffle and sneeze. 


Thousands were cured last year by the Australian ‘‘ Dry-Air’’ Treatment, Booth’s 


‘* Flyomet, ” 





which ‘‘cures by inhalation’’ 
Don't dose your stomach —try nature’s way. 


Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, and 








Price, by mail, 


all diseases of the respiratory organs. 


$1.00. 





Mayflower Cottage, Kattskill Bay ) Brookiyn, N.Y., Feb. 8, 1895. 
East LAKE GeorGe, N. 31, 1395. J Booth’s Pocket Inhaler works like acharm. ‘The first inhalation 
Enclosed please find $1.00 for two extra | f Hyomei. I gave relief. Itis a blessing to humanity and I am sorry it is not 
am entirely cured of Hay Fever, but 1 do not like to be without better known I add my name to the ** Pass-It-On-Society,”" 
your remedy. Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) R. A. Linexvouwt | (Kev.) J. M. Farrar, D. D 
Hyomei is a purely vegetable antiseptic. and destroys the germs which cause disease in the respiratory organs. The air, ct 
with Hyomei, is inhaled at the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells, is exhaled through the n¢ t is aromatic 
ful to inhale, and gives immediate relief, It is highly recommended by physicians, clergymen, public speakers and thousands who have 
been helped and cured. 
Pocket Inhaler Outh+, Complete, by Mail, $1.00, to any part of the United States; for foreign countries add $1.00 postage utfit consists of 
cket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber, a bottle of Hyomei, a dronp and full directions for using. If vou are s#7// skeptic A i send your address; my 





pamphle 
all skin diseases, by mail, 25 cents 
London Office : 
11 Farrinzdon Ave., E. C., 


shall prove that Hyomeéi cures, 


Are you open to conviction? 
Your druggist has Hyomei or can get it for you 





Ex 


if you insist 


i. bottles of Hyomei inhalant by mail, or at druggists, so cents 
Jon’t accept a substitute 


Hyomei Palm, for 


R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th Street, New York. 
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ARPETS pres. 65 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS 


WASHINGTON 


ee ee 





,Jonn H. Pray. Sons B& Co., 


CARPETS awD UPHOLSTERY, 


St., 


“a 


BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The fall trade has begun to appear in a 
slight increase in the distribution of goods. 
The volume is considerably less than a year 
ago, and in some departments trade is almost 
lifeless. Men are taking counsel of their 
fears, with the result that merchants through- 
out the country are only buying for immediate 
wants. The extreme heat in the West and 
South has also been a deterrent influence 
upon the movement of merchandise. 

Iron and steel continue extremely dull, and 
in spite of the curtailment of production the 
stock of pig iron is understood to be steadily 
increasing. Prices are not firm and on large 
lots concessions can be obtained. What is 
true of iron is also true of the cotton and 
woolen industries. The cotton yarn mills 
have agreed to reduce their production by 
fifty per cent. during the current month. 

A summary of the situation shows that fi- 
nancial and mercantile interests are so doubt- 
ful of the future that they are restricting their 
operations to actual necessity. Merchants do 
not propose to be caught with a large stock 
on hand in case of a storm. Money has tight- 
ened considerably, and even if business men 
were disposed to operate on a more extensive 
scale they could not obtain necessary accom- 
modation from the banks. Time money is un- 
obtainable under six per cent., even where 
the collateral is gilt-edged. Banks are not 
buying new paper and refuse to renew old, 
except where they are obliged to do so. 

The stock market has been in bad shape, 
some stocks selling below the panic price of 
1893. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy stock 
has declined to the lowest price since 1861, 
and the price today discounts a reduction or 
absolute passage of the dividend. Manhattan 
has also gone off badly, but both these com- 
panies have been showing constantly declin- 
ing net earnings. 








THE NEW ENGLAND Fair.—The‘‘New England 
Fair” is an institution holding an honored place in 
the esteem of all true New Englanders, and its 
growth has been of such a steady character that 
the exhibition now embraces every known contriv- 
ance which trends to benefit and improve the metb- 
ods in agriculture besides the display of stoek and 
produce, which alone is of sufficient prominence to 
attract thousands Rigby Park is the ground upon 
which the “New England Fair” will be held on 
Aug. 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and every effort has been 
made by the management to make the Fair a memo- 
rable success. Rigby Park is but a few miles from 
Portland, and the exhibition grounds are so ar- 
ranged and perfected as to place them among the 
best hereabouts. It might be said that there are a 
thousand and one attractions, which are, every one 
of them, unique and interesting and well worth 
seeing. Racing, as usual, will be a prominent fea- 
ture, and for both the horse and bicycle races 
there are many crack entries. Johnson, the famous 
world’s champion bicyclist, and many noted Eng- 
lish and French, as well as the best American, ex- 
perts are entered. Tuesday is Press Day; Wednes- 
day, Grange Day, Thursday, Governor’s Day; and 
Mayor’s Day will be on Friday. Band concerts, 
balloon ascensions, parachute drops and divers 
other novelties are on the list for amusements, 
while talks of a practical nature will be given at 
City Hall by persons of no less renown than Olive 
Thorne Miller, Col. J. H. Brigham, master of the 
National Grange, and others. The famous cattle 
from Hood’s Farm will be exhibited, and the 
French coaching horses from Sanborn’s stables 
will be shown off to the best advantage. There is to 
be a “ Midway”’ far more complete than last year’s, 
with many new attractions, and, taking all in all, it 
is the greatest show of the season. From every sta_ 
tion on the Boston & Maine System tickets will be 
on sale, which include an admission to the Fair 
Grounds. Information regarding rates can be ob- 
tained at station ticket offices. 
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Financial. 


First Preferred Gold Certificates 


Guaranteed. Issue Limited. 25 per 
cent. subscribed in Advance. Ke- 
mainder allotted in order of appli- 
cation, at par. 





MUTUAL REALTY & LOAN CORPORATION, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
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Financial. 


Railroads and Excursions. 





7 PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farms 
in the Wonderfullv Fertile 
Red River Valley 

and in North Dakotaand Minnesota. 20 years of expert- 
ence in the business, and an actuai residence of over 
8 years in the Red River Valley and of over 22 in Minne 
sota and North Dakota. A personal knowledge of lands 
and values. Loans only made to industrious, thrift 

farmers, on well improved farms. I give my persona 
supervision to the business. Loans made in your name 
and interest coupon-notes and mortgages and applica. 
tions sent to you and held by you. Interest collected by 
me and forwarded to you by New York Check. Funds 
s0W earning you only 2,3, or4 per cent. in Savings Banke 
will here earn you 7 per cent.—about doubling your in- 
come. Remit funds for investment by New York or 
Boston Draft, or by personal check payable; to my 
order. Address 


E. P. CATES, 
2628 Portiand Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Free Coinage and Prosperity, 


The original champion of the Free and Un- 
limited Coinage of Silver at the ratio of 16 
to 1, without waiting for the aid or consent 
of any other nation on earth. 


The Rocky Mountain News, 


T. M. PATTERSON, Editor, DENVER, COL. 


Daily Circulation, 27,000. 
Sunday Circulation, 35,000. 
Weekly Circulation, 5,500. 


The largest, handsomest and best edited daily 
paper in the West. Employs the best artists—its 
cartoons arouse the admiration of all its readers. 
Publishes all the important news from the gold and 
silver camps of the world. 


IT’S AN EDUCATOR. 

Clear and convincing on the silver question. By 
mail, 65 cents per month; three months, $1.90; one 
yeer, $7.50. 


A Profitable Medium for Advertisers. 


A BANK ACCOUNT 
IN LONDON for users of 
Cheque Bank Cheques, 
which are available everywhere. 
Send for circular. Agency of 
United States Cheque Bank, L’d. 
40 and 42 Wall Street. 
Fred’k W. Perry, Manager. 


A SOLID INVESTMENT. 


—Stock of the— 


Kast Tennessee Lumber & Mig. Co. 


For Sale at Par—#%25.00 per Share, 


By JAMES I. BROOKS & CO., 


246 Washington St., Boston, 
Rooms 16 to 20. Send for Circular. 


OU | DO YOU WANT TO SELL A 


Y Western Mortgage 
SELL suet sinney aterbad gets good Ss nrestment omens 
WE 
BUY 


State exactlocation, condition of title, and your iow 3 
2 000,000 


rice, in Western securities successfu!)> 
Hotels and Travel. 


ver 

handled by the present manayement of this corporatior 
THE BOSTON REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRUST 62 
Send for our Bond List. 98 Equitable Building, Boster 

r | 
Egypt and Palestine. 

H. CAZE & SONS, Ltd., 
In whose hands were intrusted The Congregationalist’s 
Oriental Tour of 1895 and the Pilgrimage to England and 
Holland of this year, ANNOUNCE a delightful and com- 
prehensive tour under personal escort, sailing from 
New York Oct. 3d, per North German L. S. 8S. Ems, 
visiting 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Italy, Egypt, Palestine, 
Constantinople and Greece. 
STRICTLY FIRST CLASS. 

113 DAYS. ALL EXPENSES, 8860. 
Annual ’Round the World Party leaves in 

September, via San Francisco. 
For program and particulars apply to 


"New york’ H, Gaze & Sons, Ltd., 


New York. 




















Interest in sums of $50 to $1000 
1 year or over. Gilt-edged mort- 
gages on improved Indiana real 
estate. No finer investmen* when 
absolute safety is considered. 


0. H. HOVEY Indianapolis. 








201 Washington 
St., Boston, 


ARRIVES 


SMOKING St. Paut., 


AND Bull ila ue by 
LIBRARY Beata laa ail) 


CARS BU 


o EARLY THE FOLLOWING 


MORNING 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


PRINCI NEW YORK,423 BROADWAY-BOSTON, 5 STATE ST— 
PAL AGENCIES ST TCAGO: 206 CLARK ST. m 


UNION PACIFIC 


The Overland Route—World’s Pictorial Line. 


THE ONLY LINE WEST OF MISSOURI RIVER RUNNING 
BUFFET SMOKING AND LIBRARY CARS. 


THE ORIGINAL OVERLAND ROUTE. 
It was the Route in ’49! 
It is the Route Today, and 
Will be for All Time to Come! . 
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Fastest Train to the West, 


“THE OVERLAND LIMITED,” 
CHICAGO to SAN FRANCISCO daily 
in §3 Days from Chicago. 
?21-2 Days from Missouri River. 

Pullman Palace Sleepers; Dining Cars; Free Reclining 
Chair Cars; Buffet Smoking and Library Cars. 

For tickets and full information call or address pa | 
Union Pacific agent, or E. L. Lomax, Gen. Pass. an 
Tkt, Agt., Omaha, Neb. 
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CHICAGO 


ST. PAUL 
MINNEAPOLIS 
DES MOINES 
ST. JOSEPH 
KANSAS CITY 
F. H. LORD 
G.P.& T.A 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
OFFICE 
319 BROADWAY 


fala 
MAPLE LEAF 
ROUTE 













UNEXCELLED 





THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Opposite Grace Church, - NEW YORK, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


“There is an atmosphere of home comfort and 
hospitable treatment at the St. Denis which is 
rarely met with in a public house, and which in- 
sensibly draws you there as often as you turn your 
face toward New York.” 
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Guaranteed 25 Years. 
With 
HOLMES & EDWARDS, 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 


Spoons and forks you have a well fur- 
nished table. 

A piece of solid silver is inlaid in the back 
of the bowl and handle before plating. 





Patented. 
See that the trade-mark is on each article. 
E. STERLINC INLAID FE. 


For sale by all Jewelers. 
Che Holmes § Edwards Silver Qo., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Salesroom. 2 ‘‘a'den Lane, 2d door from 
Broadway.) 50 








’ “as fine as linen, as soft as si 


For sale by all leading retailers. 


Beautiful muslin for weddi trousseaux- | 


——_—_, 














Shirt 
Waists 


After the busiest season in Shirt Waist 
selling that we ever saw we find several 
small lots left on our counters, and now 
offer them at prices which practically give 
them away. ; 

These Waists are all right in every 
particular, and in the lots are included 
some of the more stylish patte:ns that 
have been in greatest demand. 


$2.50 Shirt Waists, closing out price 


vee | 


$2.00 Shirt Waists, closing out price 


dete: 


$1.25 and $1.50 Shirt Waists, closing 
out priceonly .... .- Cc 
s 


Wm. S. Butler & Co., 


TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


chuwed LIGHT 
’ for electric, gas or 
4 oil, give the most 
powerful, softest, 
REFLECTORS eheapeat and best 
light known for churches, halls and 
blie buildings. Send size of room. 

k of light and estimate free. 
Don’t be deceived by cheap imita- 


FRI 











meee tions. 
I. P. NK, 
551 Pearl Street, New York. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspond ugg d by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 


Established 1867, 
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THE SOLUTION OF THE NEGRO 
PROBLEM. 


A little while ago a ship sailed for Li- 
beria with 500 Negro emigrants, The news 
flashed through the country—this is the 
solution of the Negro problem! But they 
forgot—they forgot entirely—to take into 
consideration that the very morning the 
ship sailed before breakfast 500 more Ne- 
gro children were born in the South. So 
the problem was not got rid of in that way. 

Hon. John Temple Graves of Atlanta said 
to me that the real way to solve it is to set 
aside a territory in the West and colonize 
all the colored people there, and let them 
prove to the world their capability of self- 
government. There are two difficulties in 
the way of that solution, Inthe first place, 
you’d have to build a wall all around that 
territory to keep the blacks iv, and in the 
second place, you’d have to build another 
higher wall around it to keep the white man 
out. If you were to build ten walls about 
Africa you couldn’t keep the white man out 
of Africa—especially if he heard there was 
any gold there. 

A gentleman I met on a train the other 
day said that his solution is that the Negro 
is fast bleaching out, and would in time be 
merged in the white race, But he did not 
consider what you know is the fact, that 
the moment a man is proved to have a drop 
of African blood in his veins he becomes a 
Negro—falls to our pile every time. So 
we're a stronger race than the white race, 
you see—we have a stronger power of at- 
traction. 

So the problem can’t be solved in that 
way. There is only one way to solve it. 
That is Hampton’s way; that is God’s way. 
Simply treat the Negro as a man—no more, 
no less—that’s all.— Booker T. Washington. 


MYSTIOISM. 


The legitimacy of mysticism forces itself 
on every thoughtful spirit. Reflecting on 
ourselves, we perceive that in every true 
thought there is something which goes be- 
yond its logical expression, There is ever 
in our desires something which eludes 
thought; the heart has its reasons, which 
cannot all be put into words. Lightis not 
enough for us; we need warmth; to demon- 
strate the existence of God does not satisfy ; 
we must have acquaintance, contact with 
God, which logical proof cannot give, even 
granting that, without such contact, such 
proof exists. The reason will not allow us 
to grant that this thirst may remain forever 
unsatisfied ; for reason is but the affirmation 
of a harmony between the mental structure 
of man and the laws of the universe, with- 
out which pre-established harmony all 
knowledge would be impossible. Reason, 
I said, but logic should have been the 
word; for reason is mingled with the thirst 
we speak of. .. . Legitimate mysticism is 
the corrective, the natural counterpart, of 
legitimate skepticism. We can demonstrate 
nothing, but we see and we believe.— 
Charles Secretan. 
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Is one of the 
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g@” | VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS. 


A bias corded velvet with a cord edge especially 
rich and elegant for finishing silk skirts. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


** Home Dressmaking Made Easy," anew 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 
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Van Camp’s Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


Prepared with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, pal- 
atable hot or cold. 

Choicest beans, juicy 
meat. Three sizes. 

Send 6c for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind, 





INVESTORS’ ATTENTION. 
A live young church wishes a loan of $2,500 for 10 


years at4 percent. Security first-class. For particulars 
address L. F. M., care of The Congregationalist. 








Subscribers’ Wants. 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Desired, a position as teacher of French, German 
and English. Smith graduate. References furnished, 
Apply Box 105, Granby, Mass. 





Religious Notices. 


Religiousand ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 





THE Post OFFICE ADDRESS Of Rev. ISAAc C. WHITE 
is Plymouth, Mass. 

LAY COLLEGE FOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS, Sta- 
tion R, Beston, fits for all kinds of Christian work. 
THE REV. DR. FRANCIS E. MARSTEN, of Columbus, 
O., may be addressed by correspondents until Oct. | at 
Attleboro Falls, Mass. 

AMEBIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social conditionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain ite work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
REV. W. CU. STITT, Secretary. 

W. C. STURGES, 7reasurer. 





This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in guqpees sys- 
tematic methods of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in the Congregation- 
alist, and attracted wide no- 
tice. Many large editions of 


** Harris” 
Method of the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” in its present form have 


Vout | 
la } been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
Gi ing ! £2.50; 35 copies, 81.00. 4 





S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y, City. 





For sale at the office of Thel Congregationalist, Boston 
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OLERIOAL YARNS. 


Rev. Samuel Bradburn, one of the early 
Methodist preachers in England was a poor 
man, and Wesley once inclosed a five-pound 
note with the following letter: ‘‘ Dear Sammy : 
Trust in the Lord and do good; so shalt thou 
dwell in the land, and verily thou shalt also 
be fed.’”’ To this Bradburn sent answer: 
‘* Rev. and Dear Sir: I have often been struck 
with the beauty of the passage of Scripture 
quoted in your letter, but I must confess that 
I never saw such wseful expository notes upon 
it before.’’—IJndian Witness. 

OUT OF THE QUESTION. 

Rose: ‘“Couldn’t we get up a lottery for 
the benefit of the church?”’ 

Daisy: “A lottery! Our minister is so op- 
posed to lotteries that he has conscientious 
scruples about performing the marriage serv- 
ice.”’—Brooklyn Life. 

NO SUPERSTITION THERE. 


A minister, while evangelizing in the South, 
one day passed a cornfield and was surprised 
to see long strings of pawpaw bark knotted 
together and tied to stumps. He asked his 
guide what it meant, and was informed that it 
was ‘‘to bring luck.” 

‘‘And does such a foolish superstition exist 
all over this community ?”’ asked the minister. 

*O, no,” said the mountaineer, “the old 
preacher over in the settlement yonder says 
pawpaw vines don’t do no good.” 

‘Intelligent man!” interrupted the minis- 
ter. “I’m glad to find one man who isn’t 
lost in ignorance.” 

‘ Yaas, sir,’ the native continued, “ he ’lows 
that yarn strings beat pawpaw strings all 
holler when it comes to bringin’ luck. Fact 
is, he don’t use nothin’ but yarn strings.” 

A STARTLING PULPIT ANNOUNCEMENT. 

A clergyman anxious to introduce some 
new hymn-books directed his elerk to give out 
a notice in regard to them immediately after 
the sermon. The clerk, however, hada notice 
of his own to give out with reference to the 
baptism of infants. Accordingly, at the close 
of the sermon, he rose and announced: “ All 
those who have children they wish to have 
baptized please send their names at once to 
the clerk.””’ The clergyman, who was deaf, as- 
suming that the clerk was giving out the 
hymn-book notice, immediately rose and said: 
‘And I should say, for the benefit of those 
who haven’t any, that they may be obtained 
at the vestry any day from three to four 
o’clock; the ordinary little ones at one shil- 
ling each, and special ones with red backs at 
one shilling and fourpence.”’— Vermont Chron- 
ticle. 

A young man went to the country to spend 
Thanksgiving at the old farm in the hills 
where an uncle and aunt had succeeded the 
grandparents. On Thanksgiving morning the 
sermon was admirable, but to the young man’s 
embarrassment the old gentleman presently 
lost consciousness and slept evidently and 
audibly. 

‘Shall I wake uncle up?” he whispered to 
his aunt. 

**O, no,’ she returned hastily, ‘‘on no ac- 
count. Let him be. The only good sleep he 
ever gets he gets in church.”—Christian In- 
telligencer. 

A CONSERVATIVE LIBERAL. 


Wife: ‘I don’t see why you think the min- 
ister is so narrow-minded. I am sure he rides 
his wheel to church every Sunday.” 

Husband: “ But nothing on earth could in- 
duce him to ride another make.’’—Portland 
Transcript. 

—__ 

Surely nothing in ancient alchemy was 
more irrational than the notion that increased 
ignorance in the elective body will be con- 
verted into increased capacity for good gov- 
ernment in the representative body; that the 
best way to improve the world and secure ra- 
tional progress is to place government more 
and more under the control of the least en- 
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lightened classes. The day will come when 
it will appear one of the strangest facts in the 
history of human folly that such a theory was 
regarded as liberal and progressive.—W. EZ. 
H. Lecky. 
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MISTAKEN KINDNESS TO THE 
“YOUNG BROTHER.” 

A phase of the problem to the discussion of 
which we have given much space recently is 
touched on by Rev. Dr. H. L. Wayland in the 
Examiner: 


Iam attending a council to consider the 
question of ordaining a young brother. The 
candidate has been examined; there is no 
charge against his character; but there is 
no evidence that he has been called to the 
ministry, that he is fitted for the work, that 
he can edify a church, or that he can secure 
in the ministry a maintenance for himself 
and his family. His general education has 
been very slight, professional education he 
has had none. He proposes to go into a 
pastorate directly from the paths of busi- 
ness or labor; the church has called him 
and has called the council to ordain him, 
and wants him ordained, now, this evening, 
and has provided supper for the council. 
To affirm that the brother is wanting in 
preparation for the ministry, to recommend 
that he spend some further time in study, 
would hurt his feelings, and the feelings of 
his friends, and also her feelings, and the 
feelings of her mother, and the feelings of 
the church; and, besides all this, supper is 
ready, and you can smell it in the adjoining 
room; andthe people want to get the things 
cleared away so that they can attend the 
ordination services in the evening. The 
usual motion is made, a few discreet breth- 
ren oppose the motion, or ask for delay, a 
few brethren of experience urge that the 
crying need of the denomination at the pres- 
ent time is not an increase of uneducated 
and unprepared ministers, that we do not 
need a larger number of ministers so much 
as we do anumber of larger ministers. But 
brethren, good-natured, impulsive, sympa- 
thetic, kindly disposed, not imbittered by 
experience, sustain the motion, and it goes 
through. Methinks, this would have been 
a time when the remarks about the dignity 
of the ministerial office, and about standing 
by our views, even when we are in the mi- 
nority, would have been in point. 
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«It cures Constipation, Sick Headache and » 

* Biliousness in such a gentle, coaxing way 
that the unpleasant results of more active , 


: Pi Sold by Druggists 
remedies are avoided, cae > 


“IT TASTES GOOD, TOO.” } 
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How to Disinfect. 


We desire to mail you free, a valuable 
illustrated book prepared at great expense. 
Simple dir-ctions on disinfecting in cases 
of contagious diseases and in everyday life 
—sinks, sewers, etc. Send your address. 


R LAUDS 
RON py pie 


have been prescribed with great success for more 
than 50 years by the leading physicians of Europe, 
in the treatment of female patients. Specially 
recommended for 

Blood and 
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Poorness of the 
Constitutional Weakness. 
Imported by E. Fougera & Co., N. ¥. 

To avoid imitations BLAUD is stamped on each pill. 





Does Your Hair Fall Out? 


Is it getting thin—lessening in volume? If so,I can 

help you. If totally bald do not write. Select family 

patronage for ten years. Send self-addressed stamped 

envelope to Miss RACHEL T. WYATT, Centerville, Mass, 
A-Corn Salve. 


CORNS As harmless as 


tt is sure.” lic. box—druggists or by mail. 
. GIANT CHEMICAL CO., 305 Cherry St., Phila. 





—hbig, little, old, 
new, hard, soft 
—alf yield to 











Both Liquid and Powder. 





fa every package a bottle of liquid Sozodont 
(use daily), a box of fine Sozodont powder (use 


twice a week). No other dentifrice so complete, so safe, so certain to give the best results. 


TEETH BREATH. 





A sample of liquid Sozodont by mail, provided you mention this publication and send 
three cents for postage. Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, HALL & RUCKEL, Wholesale 


Druggists, New York City. 





BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


YPHOID FEVE 


DR.JOHN W. WILLIAMSON, Boydton, Va.: 
most ie go indications in the treatment of 
ever. 


permanent nerve tunic. 
Sold by Druggists. 


f prime importance, it affords a guarantee of a perfectly pure water. 
cially prevents and allays nausea, and thus preserves the integrity of the stomach. 
of the kidneys, and prevents distention of the bladder. 


Pamphlet free. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 73°. cis 


It aids digestion, and espe- 
It insures healthful action 
It is a gentle excitant of the nervous system, and a 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 





PRICE REDUCED FROM $25.00 to $10.00. 





CURE 


WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 


THIS MOST WONDERFUL TREATMENT now within the reach of all. 


The above price is ordered from July 1 to Oct. 1, 1896. $10.00 by Express, $10.25 by Registered Mail, with 
Book of Directions complete. Do not miss this opportunity. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Room 18, Boston, Mass., General Agent for New England States. 
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STARVED to death in midst of plenty. Unfortu- 
nate, yet we hear of it. The Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest 
and best infant food. /nfant Health is a valuable 
pamphlet for mothers. Send your address to the 
New York Condensed Milk Company, New York. 





TIME attests the virtues of Pond’s Extract. Itis 
unsafe to use spurious imitations. 


A NOTEWORTHY EXHIBIT,—In another column of 
this paper is the announcement of the summer ex- 
hibition of the Paine Furniture Company. This is 
an annual feature with this house, and consists in a 
display uf the many curious and interesting articles 
of rattan, willow, rush and grass furniture which 
they have manufactured or collected from all parts 
of the world. There are wany pieces in the present 
exhibition never before seen in America. Prices 
are exceptionally low this season. 


You and your grandfather are removed from each 
other by a span of many years. He traveled in a 
slow-going stagecoach while you take the lightning 
express or the electric car. When he was sick he 
was treated by old-fashioned methods and given old- 
fashioned medicines, but you demand modern ideas 
in medicine as well as in everything else. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla is the medicine of today. Itis prepared 
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Photography 
Simplified. . 


Picture 
taking 
with the 
Improved 
Bullet 
camera is 
the refine- 
ment of 
photo- 
et aphic 

uxury. 
It makes 
photog- 
raphy easy 
tor the eovine—delieiiilid for eee A 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT with 


our light-proof film cartridges, or can be 
used with glass plates. Splendid achromatic 
lens, improved rotary shutter, set of three 
stops. ndsome finish. 
































Price, Improved No. 2 Ballet, fer pietures 8% x 8% 






















by modern methods and to its preparation are $10.00 

brought the skill and knowledge of modern science. | Msht-proof Film Cartridge, 12 exposures, 814x814 =i 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla acts promptly upon the blood 

and by making pure, rich blood it cures disease and EASTMAN KODAK CO. 

establishes good health. Booklet Free. Rochester, N, Y- 
oo at 


Future possibility. You 


judged. 





Whats ina Name? 


A great deal. Past reputation— 


them both when you hear the name 


“MAGEE” 


The name ‘* MAGEE” is a synonym of 
quality, the standard by which others are 
Magee Furnaces and Ranges increase the heat, save fuel, 
and insure good cooking and warm homes. Economical because 
best. Housekeepers everywhere testify to 
these facts) JVS7ST ON GETTING 
THE GENUINE MAGEE. Soldby 


leading dealers. Descriptive circulars free. 


MAGEE FURNACE CoO., 


Pacifie Coast Agency, 27 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Western Agency, 86 Lake Street, 
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Lasell Seminary for Young Women, 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Founded forty-five years ago, by Prof. Edward Lasell of Williams College, in the conviction—then far from general—that facilities for 
the best scholarly work and intellectual freedom were the right of girls as surely as of boys. The noble gentleman and scholar chose wisely 
his location; secured ample grounds on an elevation near the beautiful and quiet Charles River, and within easy reach of a city rich in re- 
sources for elegant culture ; builded also wisely for the time and his means, but lived to see his work only just begun. 

Today the wisdom of his choice is well approved. The ample grounds, still comparatively quiet and rural, furnish space for outdoor 
recreation—for tennis courts and basket ball and all pleasant games. The quiet river is there for the boating clubs of the more vigorous 
womanhood. ‘The near city, with its concerts, lectures and rich museums, is an inspiration toward all that is best, and also a standard- 
bearer for accurate and broad scholarship, furnishing readily accomplished teachers in every department of work. 

The early building is scarcely recognizable in the additions for the larger need. The gymnasium is modern, ample, well equipped under 
the supervision of Dr. Sargent of Cambridge and directed by ladies trained in his school. The swimming tank and bowling alley, the labora- 
tory for practical work in scientific cooking, the sewing room and isolated music rooms, are the results of the broadening ideas of womanly 
education. So also are the well-furnished sleeping rooms, the society rooms, the large and beautiful studio. Few private houses have so 
luxurious equipment in pictures and rare adornings, gathered by the principal in foreign tours; few homes are so thoroughly comfortable, 
with abundant light of sun and electricity, with steam heat and open fires, and an abundantly furnished table, where boarding school com- 
plaints are not heard. A resident nurse and an infirmary for the seclusion of the temporarily ill complete the comfortable and safe abode 
prepared that girls may pursue their studies most successfully. ; 

Since colleges for men, and a few universities, were opened to women Lasell has had some representatives in them, giving assurance of 
the accurate and thorough training in her curriculum; but, for the majority of girls, it is believed that the six or eight years required for 
college preparation and work may be more wisely used in a course arranged with reference to home and social service. A thoughtful and 
persistent effort has been made to present ideals of the distinctive possibilities of womanly culture. Ladies of wide experience have spoken 
for all that is noble and pure and sensible in homes, for patient devotion and fidelity, for the large and cheering results in home and society 
when home-makers see their high calling and inspire the outworkers by their sympathetic understanding and refresh them for the stress of 
life by the home steadily kept to the lofty ideal. 

To look toward homes, to consider how to make them better, to be an inspiration toward all that is best, whether at the head or an in- 
mate, has been a large part of the influence of Lasell. Many topics come legitimately into this plan for girls. Considering the large, inde- 
pendent properties now often held by women, careful instruction has for many years been given in so much of law as concerns women, Prac- 
tical suggestions are made, various legal papers explained, witnessing, signatures, bank accounts, etc., carefully reviewed and tests made of 
their clear comprehension. 

An eminent lawyer of Boston, appreciating the idea, made a success of this course of lectures by giving them for several years. A lady, 
well known for her gifts as presiding officer, has given practical instruction in the organization, etc., of ladies’ societies. The best obtainable 
lectures on home sanitation and village improvement, on charities, dress, manners, etc., have been given every year. 

From very many homes words of warmest approval have come for these useful daughters and wives, and the surer testimonial of ap- 
plicants beyond the receiving capacity of the school. A PATRON. 





MAIL ORDERS FOR DRY GOODS 


in great numbers come to us from every quarter. 
Our system, by careful study, has been brought to 
almost absolute perfection. Orders are filled 
promptly and accurately as soon as they arrive. 
Customers are assured of entire satisfaction or the 
prompt return of their money. We call attention 
to some especially attractive offerings: 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES 





FIGURED MOHAIRS AND SICILIANS AT REDUCED PRICES. AT CLOSING PRICES. 
FANCY BLACK MOHAIR —38 inches wide, in twelve 9x WOMEN’S TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES—of all 

designs. Reduced from 37} cents per yardto . . #0 wool Serge, two styles of coats, full, wide skirt, 
ENGLISH BLACK MOHAIR—38 inches wide. Con- lined with light cambric. Early price, $5.00; now 3 00 


sidered excellent at 374 cents per yard; our price . 25€ WOMEN’S TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES—of 
FANCY BLACK MOHAIR—39 inches obey in eight Fancy Mixtures, Tuxedo coat, wide, perfect- 
designs. Reduced from 65 cents per yardto . . . 50¢ hanging skirt, choice colorings, Early price, 
a BLACK SICILIAN—44 inches wide, in seven 68e POAS LOW 5 5 eee 8 We, a es ab aia oe $5 00 
esigns. Reduced from $1.00 peryardto . .. . WOMEN’S COMBINATION TAILOR-MADE 
FANCY BLACK TAMISE MOHAIR — 42 inches a4 COSTUMES— cutaway coat of fine Worsted 
wide. Reduced from $1.00 per yard to. . . . é0€ Serge, lined with silk, deep sailor collar, wide 
ENGLISH BLACK SICILIAN—1} yards wide. Con- «» skirt of fancy plaid, lined with rustle cambric. 
sidered excellent at $1.00 per yard; our price. . . é0€ Early price, $15.00; now. ... . Me 50 


WOMEN’S CAPES AT NOMINAL PRICES. 
CAPES—of fine, light-weight Kersey, lined with silk, trimmed with braid. Reduced from $10.00to . . $2.00 
SHORT CAPES—of Silk, with deep ruffle of lace. Reduced from$10.00to ........ +. +. + $3.50 
CAPES—of fine Kersey and Cheviot, lined throughout with Taffeta silk. Reduced from $15.00to . . . $5.00 
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